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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1918 

March 29-Aprill Friday to Mond y, both inclusive Easte! holidays 

April 2 tesd Davis Prize Speaking. 

April 15 Me Last on which theses of candidate 
for t D ) egree at the Commences nt 
I b ed 

May 13 Monday Last day on which theses of candidates 
or the ngine and Master’s degrees at the 

May 20 

May 20-23 

May 29 

May 30 

June 4 Su SACK ireate Sermon. 


1v.—TCommencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


, 
Le 


June 22 Satur 


1 gistration for Summer Sch¢ 
June 24 Monday.—Summer School beg 


September 25 Wednesday.—Academic Yea 


in all Depart- 
ments of the University. 

September 30 Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for Engineering and Master’s degrees at the Fall 
Convocation may be presented. 

October 9 Wednesday.—Stated meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees. 

October 24 Thursday.—F all Convocation. 

Nov. 28-30 Thursday to Saturday, both inclusive.—Thanl sgiving 


recess 


RECESS FROM DECEMBER 24, 1918, TO JANUARY 2, 1919, 
BOTH INCLUSIVE 
19] 
January 2 Thursday.—Last day on which theses of candi- 
dates for the Doctorate degrees at the Winter 
Convocation may be presented. 


January 8 Wednesday. Stated meeting of the BoardofTrustees 
January 


27 Monday.—Last day on which theses of candidates 
for the Engineering and Master’s degrees at the 


Winter Convocation may be presented. 


8 


February 
February 
February 


ruary 


3 


16 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


Monda Mid-year Examinations, Department of 
Arts and Sciences, begin. 

VM onday.—Second half-year begins 
Monday.—Doctorate Disputation. 
Junday.—Winter Convocation Sermon. 


Saturday.—Winter Convocation. A holiday in all 


Departments of the [ niversity. 


f day to Me la oth inclusive Easter holidays. 

Tu Davis Prize Speaking 
he Doctorate degree at the Commencement may 
be presented 

M 1y.—Last day o lates for 
the Engineering ar grees at the Com- 
r r ent ma be p 

Mi /.—Doctorate 

Monday to Thursday.—Examinations for Admission 


Wednesday.—Final Examinations, Department of 
Arts and Sciences, begin. 
A holiday in all Departments of the Uni- 
versity. 
Wed 


tees, 


lay Annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 


Sunday.—Baccalaureate Sermon. 


W ednesday.—Commencement. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


" 1) 
Cuartes Hersert Stockton LL.I 


President of the University 


Wituram M 


ILLER C 
President El b 
1918 
*MELVILLE Cuurcn, LL.M , 1608 Twentieth Street 
Grorce FLEMING Moo} Sixteentl iS st 
GILBERT Hovey Grosvy Nor, A.M., 1328 Eight f 
*Harry CassEeLy Davis, A.M. L H.D., 1929 ] 
Henry Creverann P; RKINS, 1701 Connecticut Aven tts Avenue 
ALPHEUS Henry Snow, A.B. LL.B , 2013 M 
Maxweun Van Zanprt W OODHULL, A.M., 2033 G § 
1919 
" vi 
Henry Gustay Beyer, M.D Ph.D., The Marlborough e 
ARCHIBALD Hopkins, A.M., LL.B., 1826 Mass wchusetts Aven 
THomas SNELL Hopkins, LL.B., Hibbs Buildi: 4 
*Wituram Bruce Kina, A.M., LL.M., 1822 Wyoming A 
Martin Avuausting KNApp, A.M., LL.D., Southern | > t 
ERNEst Lawton Tuurston, C.E., A.M., 1414 Madison Str 
1920 
*Joun Joy Epson. LL.B., 1 24 Sixt th S 
WILuray JAMES Frater Ri d ) I Ruilding 
*Joun B. LARNER. LL.B., LL.D W gton I : — 
Henry Brown ] LOYD Macrariann 1420 New \ 
WALrer Rupert Tuck; RMAN, A.B. LI 816 | ‘ 
Henry Wuirte. LL.D., 1229 Ninetec ith Street 
eo. 
* Nominated by the Alumni 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Joun B. LARNER 
VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
ARCHIBALD HopxKINs 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
ine [ue Presipent, H. C. Davis, W. J. Fuataer, A. Hopkins, 
r. 8S. H cI W. B. Kina, M. Van Z. Woopuvtt. 
Finance W.J roer, A. H. Snow, J. J. Epso 
Sub ptior u i ent M. Van Z. Woopnutyt, H. B. F. 
MACFARLAND, A. Hopkins, W. R. Tuckerman, H. C. PERKINS. 
Honorary Degrees. —Tue Presivent, A. Horxins, H. Wuirt 
Col n College.— H.C. Davis, W. B. Kine. 
E r H. C. Perk E. L. Taurston, T. 8S. Hopkins. 
; 
Se l of Grad ind T é College 4. HopxKINs, 
H. G. Breyer, G. H. Grosveno! 
Med , Dentist 1 H t H. G. Breyer, M. A. Knapp 
J. B. LARNER 


Law.—J. B. Lanner, H. B. F. Macrarianp, W.B. Kina. 
Associated Colleges A. H. Snow, W. B. Kina, E. 


Counsel: CLEPHANE AND CLEPHANE. 
Auditor: AMERICAN AuDIT COMPANY 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
THE UNIVERSITY 


President.—CuarLes Hersert Stockton, LL.D 
lo September 1, 1915 


President-Elect—W1uu1aM Mitier Cotuer, LL.D 
Secretary.—RicHarp Co \.B. (1917-18 
Office 2101 G Stree 
Treasurer.—CHARI Wi Hou 
Office 2101 G Stre 
Librarian.—ALrrep Francis WILLIAM Scumipt, A.M 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean.—Howarp Lincotn Hopextins, Ph.D. 
Dean of Columbia College.—Wittiam ALLEN Wixpor, A.M., Litt.D. 
Dean of the College of Engineering.—Howarp LINcoLN Hopaexins, Ph.D 
Dean of Teachers College.—Witt1am Cart Ruepicer, Ph.D. 
Recorder. —GrorGce Eart Dement. 
Offices. —2023 G Street. 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies.—Cuartes Epwarp Munroe 
Ph.D., LL.D. 
Offices. —1335 H Street. 


LAW SCHOOL 
Dean.—Murton LeRoy Ferson, A.M., LL.B 
Secretary.—Witi1aM CABELL VAN VuieEck, A.B., LL.B. 
Office.—New Masonic Building. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Dean.—Witu1am Cine Borpen, M.D. 
Offices. —1385 H Street. 
DENTAL SCHOOL 
Déan.—Joun Rotann Warton, D.D.S. 
Office: —1335 H. Street. 
NATIONAL GOLLEGE OF PHARMAC} 
Dean.—Henry BE. Kauvsowsx1, M.D., Phar.D. 
Office-—808 I Street. 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dean.—Davip Eastsurn Buoxtnanam, V.M.D, 
Office. —2113 Fourteenth Street. 
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PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 
(Arranged in Departmental Groups) 


CuHar.es Hersert Stockton, LL.D. PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
(To September 1, 1918) 
Wituram Miuier Cour, LL.D., 
President-Elect of the University 
Ricuarp Cops, A.B, (1917-18) Secretary of the University 
Cuaries Epwarp Monrog, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the School of Graduate Studies 
HeRMANN SCHOENFELD, Ph.D., LL.D Professor of German 


Wituram Aten Wizpor, A.M., Litt.D.. .Dean of Columbian College 
Grorag Neg.iy Henninea, A.M. Professor of Romance Languages 
Cuarues Sipney Suita, Ph.D Professor of Greek and Latin 


Howarp Lincoitn Hopaxins, Pb.D., 
Dean of the College of Engineering 


EDWIN Vivian Dunstan, C.E...........Professor of Civil Engineering 
Wiii1am Carn Rugpiaer, Ph.D............ Dean of Teachers College 
ALFRED Francis WituiAM Scumipt, A.M..... ....-Professor of German 


Merron Leroy Ferson, A.M., LL.B., 
Dean of the Law School 
Joun Paut Earnest, A.M., LL.M....... .....+..-Professor of Law 
WittraM Casati VanVueck, A.B., LL.B...Assistant Professor of Law 
Wittiam Curne Borven, M.D..” , 2......Dean of the Medical School 
Oscar Benwoop Hunter, A.B., M.D., 
Professor of Bacte riology and Pathology 
Joun Rouanp Watton, D.D.S.............. Dean of the Dental School 
Henry Cray Tuompson, D.D.S........Professor of Operative Dentistry 
Henry E. Karusowskt, Phar.D., 
Dean of the National College of Pharmacy 
Davin Eastaurn Buckincuam, V.M.D., 
Dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine 


COMMITTEES OF THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


Catalogue and Other Publications.—The President, the Secretary, Profes- 
sors Hopaxins, WILBUR, and RuepIGceEr. 

Admissitons.—Professors Hopax1ns, RugepiGEerR, and WILBUR. 

Commencement Exercises.—Professors Munrog, Swett, ALDEN, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer. 

Schedule.—Professors HeNNING, DuNsTAN, and RUEDIGER. 

Library.—Professors ScHOBNFELD, HENNING, the Librarian. 

Summer School—Professors RvuepieER, Hopexins, WILBUR, HouNTER, 
and Van VLEcK. 

Student Activities.—Professors CroissaNt, HENNING, RuEpIGER, Mot- 
ZAHN, KaLusowsk1, BucKINGHAM, Basser, Secretary) and Hatsey. 

Affiliated Colleges —Professors Hpnninc, Munroe, and HORNADAY. 


UNIVERSITY MEMBERS OF FACULTIES AND 
TEACHING STAFF * 


(Arranged with the exception of the Presiden 


ro the order 
" ‘ . { 
of appointment and omitting Faculties o 
| wT . UNIVERSITY 
Caartes Herpert Stockton, LL.D. Pr I I 
Wiiu1aM MILuter Coiusr, LL.D I der 
PROFESSORS 
James Howarp Gore, Ph.D., LL.D : 
Pro vi i 
Georce Nicnouas Acker, A.M., M_D.. ica 
Professor of Pediatrics and ( linical | or 
Howarp Lincotn Hopaxins, Ph.D. De of i te 
Arts and Scie neces, Dean of the ¢ : 
ing, and Professor thematics % 
y Der tology. neritus 
Henry Critcy Yarrow, M.D Professor of Derm g 
Daniet Kerroor Sut re, A.B., M.D., ; ie: ae 
Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology; 
; , ‘ , ) eD ry 
Henry Cray Tuomr 30N, D.D.S ..Profe of ( aca 
HERMANN SCHOEN} ELD, Pb.D., LL.D. Prof ol ‘ : 
Q " eats ) f } 11¢ ie 
STERLING Rurrin, M.D. Prof 


JAMES MacBripe S81 


A.M., D.D 
D | eritu 
Profé rot Fhilosophy, 4 
NROE, Ph.D., LL.D.. 
Dean of the School 
Cuaries Winuias 


I 


CHaRLes Epwarp M1 


. ‘Chemistry 
of Graduate Studies and Professor of Chemistry 
M8ON RicHarpson, M.D., ' 

- —— .Y Otology 
Professor of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 


FRANK WiGGLeswortu Ciarkg, 8c.D., LL.D 


Professor of Mineral Chemistry 
Witttam ALLEN WiLBor, A.M., Litt.D. 


Dean of ( olumbian College and Professor of I agli 
Joun Wes.ey Bovér, M.D Professor of Gyne¢ ology 
THomas Asn Cuaytor, M.D. Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Avcretius Rives SHANDs, M.D. Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
CHARLES CLINTON SWisner, Ph.D. LL D. Profe r of History 


Ranpvouru Bryan C 


ARMICHAEL, M.D. 
Francis R 


ANDALL Haaner, M.D 


Professor of Dermatology 


' Surgery 
r of Genito-Urinary 5urger? 
eee, 


* Nore—In ma 
University, For the hames of 


tated Colle 4, gee Part IT] 
1 Absent on M 


1Y Instances po 


the members 


f this cata gue 
ilitary Service 


TEACHING STAFF 15 


Water Coiuins CLepHANne, LL.M. ; j Professor of Law 
Mitcuenus. Carrourz, Ph.D., 
Professor of Archaeology and the History of Art 


Pau Bartsca, Ph.D Professor of Zoology 
Epwin Cuarces | yeNBURG, LL.M. Professor of Law 
Artuur Perer, LL.B Professor of Law 
Wisra Cantantow Woo , LL.M., M.D 
P yr | ical Juris] dence 
LI | ons y.M.D ( Professor of Gynecology 
Grol LY | \ * of Ro e Languages 
Paul f., LL.M Professor of Law 
ir Rol » | »DS De the Dental School and 
P or P i Dent 
WILLI \ { Wi I.D 
Pr I Clinical Prof 
ALI r Br Bir Profess of Architecture 
Asapu Hal R., Ph.D Pr¢ yr of Astronomy 
ALBERT M Ph.D Professor of Botan 
SHEI rD Ivory IF Ph.D., LL.D., M.D 
Professor of P iol nd Professor of Experimental Psychology 
CHARLES SIDNEY Situ, Ph.D Professor of Greek and Latin 
WENDELL Puiuuips Starrorp, A.M., LL.D Professor of Law 
Winuram Cuine Borpen, M.D., Dean of the Department of Medicine, 
Dean of the Medical School, and Professor of Surgery 
CHARLES STANLEY WHI M.D 
Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery and Associate Professor of Surgery 
WILLIAM Kennepy Butter, A.M., M.D Professor of Ophthalmology 
BuckNER Macitt Ranpoupu, M.D., 
Profe vr of Materi Me lica and Therapeutics 


‘fessor of Surgery 


Professor of Military Surgery and Sanitation 
tional Psy¢ hology 


nd Professor of German 
Wiis Luruer Moore, Sc.D:, LL.D., Professor of Applied Meteorology 
WILLIAM JACKSON Humpureys, C.! Ph.D., 

Professor of Meteorological Physics 
Nose Price Barnes, M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 


GipEon Brown Miter, 8.B., M.D...Clinical Prof yr of Gynecology 
Epwarp Exuiotr Ricuarpson, M.D., Ph.D Professor of Philosophy 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LITTLEHALI C.E., Professor of Nautical Science 


Oscar Benwoop Hunter, 8.M., M.D., 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 


16 THE UNIVERS 


Epwin Vivian Dunstan, C.E 
Oscark ALEXANDER Mgca.in, C.E 
WiLutaAM Srnciair Bow 

Oscar Appison Mack \ 


Car. Lawrence Davis 
tJoun Witmer Latimer, 
Epwarp Ruopzs Strirt, A. 
Merton Leroy Frrson 


Ray Samira Basster, Ph 
Frank Leecu, M.D... 
WituiaM Puituies Carr, M.D. 
Houron Wituis Lawson, 8.M , M.D 
FRANK ADELBERT Horn ADAY, S.B., M.D. 
Tomas CHAaRLes Martin, M.D. 
Roserr Russ Ky kN, A.B. 
ALBERT Lewis Harris, 
tHarry Hytanp Kerr, 
Wituram Pinxnry Reevs 
Epaar SNowpen, M.D., 
Pre sor of Hyg 
MILLARD Fintmorp 7 HOMPS 
Dewirr Cuinton Croissant, 
JOAQUIN DE Sequetra Court 


Profess 
Ricuarp Copp, A.B 


Day 
Secretary of tk 
Louis Conen, B.S. in 


TRUMAN ABBE, M.D 


IsRaEL & HAPIRO, Ph.D., Profess 


Montcomery Eart Hiacatns, M.D 
VIcTOR Horra 
TRUMAN Micuetson, Ph.D 


James Cuampy RS Pryor, A.\ 


CHares Epy ARD Hit, Ph.D 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


CHARLes Turk Basszrr, D D.S. 
Associate P 


In Char 
Wituram FF RANCIS Lawnencr, D.] .8., 


role 


Associate 


TEACHING STAFF 


D. De Wirt Beekman, D.D.S Associate Professor of M ria Med- 
ica 1 Therapeutics, in ¢ rge Dental Infir I 
Evaenes Roger Strong, D.D.S Associate Professor of Oral Surgery 
James Water B arp, D.D:S 
| ‘ wr ¢ ( wn 1a ige Work 
Wat Lo H Nps 
\ ’ e Profe of One e Techr s 
( AT G D.D.S 
\ Professor of Opt ve Technics 
Wiiuram Cart Kiturnaer, D.D.S Associate Profe f Orthodontia 
Luoyp Haut Surron, §.B., LL.B Prof P t ¥ 
Danret LeERay Borpen, A.M., M.D Associate Professor of Surgery 
Do LL GHIO UD I on, M.D 
\ Pre I Phy Of 
Jou VINSLOW 71 Lt D.D.S 
A : P Tech 


ASSOCIATES 


Danre, WEBSTER PReNTIsS, S9.B., M.D...Clinical Associate In 5u 


Joun BenJsaMIN Nicno3s, M.D......Associate 


Epcar Pasquat Cope,anpd, M.D. 
Harry Hampton Donnatty, A.M., M.D., 
Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 


Henry Ranpauy Expiorr, M.D...........+06++ Associate in Physiology 
J. Lewis Riaatss, M.D......... ‘ _... Associate in Gynecology 
Wituram CaBett Moors, M.D............++00+ Associate in Medicine 


Cuaries Avaustus Simpson, M.D...Clinical Associate in Der ology 


Coursen Baxter Conktin, §.B., M.D.........+4 Associate in Medicine 


Josern Decatur Roaers, 


Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 
Rogert Youne Suuutvan, M.D......Cli te 
Cuartes Wueattey, M.D.............Clini relat 


Cuar es Winpur Hype, M.D. ..Associate in licine and Anaesthesia 
Wituram Jonnston Mantuory, A.M., M.D Associate in Medicine 


J. Lawn Tuompson, M.D Associate in Medicine 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


Nevin Monroe Hopkins, Ph.D........4 Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Epwin Auuston Hitt, Ph.D...... Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


Otis Dow Swett, 8.M, LL.M..........Assistant Prof r of Chemistry 


{rram Cotver McNett, Ph.D., 
assistant Professor of Physical Chemistry 


Levi Russet ALDEN, A.M., LL.B.......Assistant Professor of History 
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Beprorp Brown 


\RCHIBALD KING, 


LECTURERS AND INST 


Epwarp Grant Sein} , 


Clinical Ins 


FREDERICK Et GENE Fow tp, J; 


Q turer on Astro-Physics 
WILLARD Stanton Sy »} 


ind Ophth ology 


; Lecturer on Education 
Wa ter Hipp ARD M 


Instruc 
JOHN Ports FILLEBROWN, M.D. 
Virarn B Jackson, M.D oe 


EpmMunp Tuomas Mt RDAUGH FRANKLIN 


ADAM Kempip, M D Clinical Instru: tor in Genito Urinary 
Homer Girrorp Fuuter, M.D. 


Clinical I; 


tructor in Genito-I 
ISSEL Yor NG, D.D 8. 


Henry C Instructor in Prost] 


De monstrator in the Dental Inf 
Cute N, Curpy AN, M.D, 


Instruc 
Harry Grant Hop: 


iKINS, A.B. Instructor 
JULIA THECKLA Macmiurt AN, 8.) 


: --»- Instructor in Zodlogy 
\LBERT Perkins Trspers, A.B., } 


CHARLES K 


Clinical Instru; tor ir 
‘DWARD Van 0; 


n Larynge 
TRAND, S.M 


Lecturer on Mathematic ul Phys 


Harvey Lincoun Curtis, Ph.D Lecturer on Physi 


Evian Wuire Tirvus, Phar.D., M.D. . Instructor in Pediatrics 
Marietta Stockarp AL! 
Lect on the Te whing of ( hildren’s Lite t ‘ 
Artuur Deprin Catt, A.M Lecturer on Elementary Education 
Grores Traver Harrrweron, B.S. in Agri., B.S. in Chem., 
Instructor 1 sotany 


{ I | ict ] 1 Otology 

IUD RD UI | \ re n 
JANvieR Watton Linpsay, A.B., M.D 

Insti be PI 1D nosi 

WALTON Co.corp Joun, A.M st tor Spanish 


: Ep@ar Lee Hewert, D.Soc ..Lecturer on Archaeology 


LEONARD Situ Doren, B.S. in C.E....Instructor in Civil Engineering 
Harry Samvugen Lewis, M.D. re Instructor in Surgery 
Joun Hunter Sevpy, M.D ... Instructo1 I ntgenology 
Robert SAMUEL TrimBie, M.D Clinical Instru r in Medicine 


WiLL1AM Browne Carr, M.D.. Instructor in Morbid Anaton 


Creci, Knieut Jones, B.Lit I 


fOLiver Cupmence Cox, M.D Instructor in MinorSurgery 
fWitt1am Berry Marsory, M.D Instructo urgery 
ALEXANDER Wetmore, 8.M........... Instructor in Zoolog 

Harriet UNDERWOOD SYMOND A.M Lecturer on Education 


Caarutes WatTeR Rica, D.D.S Instructor in Prosthetic Technics 
Jasppr Newron Roserts, D.D.S....Instru 
Henry Merwe Spiizian, D.D.S., Instructor 
SamMurbL HARRISON GREENE, M.D. 

Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and O 
tWitv1aM Houston LirriepaGE, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 
Witir1aM Miiipr Courier, A.M Lecturer on Diplomacy 
De.os HamitTon Smita, B.5.in Arch. Instructor in Architecture 


n Prosthetic Technics 


Ps ere 
"W nd bridge Work 


Joves MAILLET Instructor in French Conversation 
James Cuarups Hassaui, M.D., 

Instructor in Psychiatry and Clinical Neurology 
Cuaries E_mer Resser, Ph.D Instructor in Geology 
Everett Monrog Ex.ison, A.M., M.D., 


I tru r in Pharmacology and Che mistry 


\ Lpo LASAalr SCHMITT, 5.5 Instructor in Ze 


WILLIAM Carson Ryan, Jr., A.B., 
fTHoMAS MappEN Foutry, M.D 


Gerrrupe Ricwa 
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tCurtis Lez Hari, M.D 
tHowarp Francis Kang, 
toss McCLure CHapMAN 
TCaRROL | ARD BINGMAN 
M.D 
Tuomas Miuuer, Jr., M.D 
Samvue. Boycr Pots, M D., 
Clinic 
FREDERICK WILtIAM Warp} 


DW 


Tuomas LInvILup, 


il Instructor i 


IN, R.A., M.R.C.S., 


Netson DuVat Bre 


Patrick GALLAGHER, D 
ELMER 


H1 logy 

Instructor in Pathology 

Instructor in History 
[nstru 


ology and 


Arch., 


Ins 
Eart Gorpon Mar H, C.E Instructor in Civil Engineering 
Louis Evcenr M; ArnTHuR, A.B In 
ALBERT JoHN Motz M.D 
tOBERT Reap Rarrer, M.D 
Ferpericx Y. Donn, M D 
FRANK ALBERT Woopw AR 


Louis Kayser, 
Rogerr Szoxp, A.B.. 


Spry Owen Cray TOR, 


WILLIAM HEeNnR 


D.D.8 
Pur 


; d ‘per: 
Instructor in Hist Embryology 
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The higher degrees conferred in « urse by the [ hiversity in this 
Division of the Department « an len¢ i aste 
(A.M.), Master of Science (S.M Civil Engineer (C.] I 
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Engineer (E.E.), Mechanical Engineer (M.E.), and Doctor f P 
phy (Ph.D.). 
ADMISSION 
Candidat for ad i f ist I f 
application t Dean of G ; ca- 
tion blanks, which m ed of 1 { ‘ est 
the diplon they hold, or certi tes that they h 
diplom s, together with catalogues of the i 1 Ww } ‘ 
hold their degrees and certificates of the ‘ rse g 
institutions. All such pplicatior yuld I i by t 
monials as to character and scholars! ip 
DEGREES OF MASTER OF ARTS AND MASTER OF SCIENCE 
To be admitted to candidacy for the Master’s degree ident mus 


have completed a liberal ur 


ndergrad 


Buc! 


required by colleges of good standing antecedent to the I accalaureate 


degree. The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the rig 


to decide 


in all cases whether the antecedent training fulfills the 
Moreover, the course of study pursued 
} 


if 


requirements 
must have been such as to qualify 
the candidate for pursuing the si 


for tl I 


ie Master’s or other 
higher degree sought. In seeking admissi the appl 


yects chosen 
J 


xamission the applic m 
whether he desires to obtain the Specialist degree or the Lik 
ture degree. 
The Specialist degree is designed for students wt ) propose to proceed 


toward the Doctor of Philosophy de gree. Suck 


ch candidates are required 
to complete one major and two minor subjects selected fro properly 
correlated and approved 1 niversity subjects and to present a satisfac- 
tory thesis all mounting in y ynot | 1€ r-hours 
of work. Only one of the minor t pics may be selected from the 1 - 
versity subject which includes the m jor topic. Work for y } 5 
degree has been aw irded may be credited one year of work t 


Doctor of Philosophy degree, provi led that it be in tl 
work. 

The Liberal Culture degree is designed for students who do not intend 
to specialize in their work. Such candidates are ré quired to complete 


irvy Semester-hours of 


& course of study amounting to not less than thirty ser 


if vn 
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work distributed among three approved University 
than eighteen semester-hours of which shall be 
The candidate must also present a tl 
subject belongs which shall count 
thirty credits. 

A candidate for a Master’s de 
residence and study at this Universit) 
of the requirements for the Bachelor's degree sl 
a higher degree. 


HIGHER DEGREES IN ENGINEERING 


To be admitted to candidacy for higher degrees in Engineering 
student must have completed a liberal undergraduate course of stud} 
such as is required by colle ges of zoo | stan I I sceden oO the bac- 
calaureate degree in Engineering, and of sucl 


to pursue to advantage the study of advances 


Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the rig decide in all cases 
whether the antecedent training fulfills the requirements. Moreover, 


the courses of study pursued for 
proved by the Faculty as qualifying the can 
chosen line of study for the degree sought. 
A candidate for a degree in Engineering 
year of residence and study at this Univer 
aminations on the studies pursu an t an acceptable the 
together with a bibliography which shall count not more than 
credits. Three approved full courses totaling } 
than thirty semester-hours is the minimum req! 
full year’s work. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is conferred upon a student © ho 
has pursued specialized courses in university subjects for a period of 
not less than three years 
auspices, has submitted 
quirements prescribed. 
proved ability to do research work in some spec branch of know 
edge, as determined by the various tests applied 

Before a student can be admitted to candidacy for this degree he 
must give evidence that he has completed a liberal undergraduate 
course of academic study such as is required by colleges of good stand- 
ing antecedent to the baccalaureate degree, and of such a character a8 
to fit him to pursue to advantage researches in the field chosen for his 
graduate work. The Faculty of Graduate Studies reserves the right to 
decide in all cases whether the antecedent training fulfills the require 
ments. The applicant may be credited with graduate work done at 
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The subjects from which the candidate’s selection may be made, as 
the Faculty may determine in each case, are as follows: 

Applied Mathematics, Archaeology, Architecture, Anat my; Astron- 
omy, Astro-Physics, Bacteriology tanv. Chemistry, lk nom} 8 
Education, Civil Engineering, Electric ingineering, Hydraulic 
Engineering, Ethnology, Mecha 
ogy and Mineralogy, Germanic Langu 
guage and Literature, Gynecology, 

History of Art, International Lav 
Literature, Law, Mathematics, M 

ence, Paleontology, Patholog) 
Pharmacology, Political Scie 
Psychology, Romance Language 

Zoology. 
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the Ph.D. degree, to 
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thors of them are permitted to n 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy h 
Faculty, to print his tl 


charge of his major sul 


and he shall present one hundt 


tributed among institutions of | 
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tion W 
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and the members of the boards 
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Bethany College Before 


Director of Research, American Univer 
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Member, Society for Philosophi il Inquiry; REV H.W.O MILLING 


ton, D.D., Pastor, Brookland Baptist Church. I 


RicHarpson, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, pré 
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THE COLLEGES 


Che College se ssion of 1! 


The Colleges are open to mer and wome! 


pplicant for n ion is x red to y 
standing and regular dist l I 
last attended. 
Candidates for admission to the Freshman ( 


icates of admis ion or take an exan ination i 


rtificates, in lieu of any or all examinati 


fill € In ns 
schools whose work is attested by well-preparé 
the University in previous years, and fr m scl 5 
of affording adequate preparation in the required 


Colleges will, on ay plication, fur 


of such accre dited s he ols. 


Che certificats f the Cr re Entrance Ex 
accepted. 

The requirement for admission 1s a four-year hi 
equivalent, amc unting to n “ for pre 
specifications of each college 
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A unit represents a year’s study in any subject 


constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


The regular examinations for 


The following is the schedul: for 1918 


Elementary Latin 
Plane Geomet ry 
Physics 


Greek. 


Tuesday, May 21 


Elementary Algebra 
Elementary French 
Elementary German 
Ancient History 
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Wednesday, May 22 
Plane Trigonometry. 5 oe . 9.00-11.00 
Advanced French, Advanced German..... 11.00- 1.00 


__ A Sea hak a : wseee 2.00- 5.00 


Thursday, May 23 


Advanced Algebra P ; 9.00-11.00 
Solid Geometry............ 11.00- 1.00 
Chemistry; Advanced Latin... 2.00- 4.00 
Subjects offered for admission, but not named in the schedule of 
examinations, will be arranged for as occasion arises. 


Unless admitted by certificate, every un lergraduate candidate for a 


degree is re quired to pass an examination. 


Candidates from the Washington high schools for the Kendall and 
the University Scholarships will be e9 nine and one-half units. 


These units upon wl ich the exan ination will be given ire thi following: 
t 


athbematics (two and one- 


units), an two units); the remaining two units 


will be in language, history, mathematics, physi 3, chemistry, biology — 
as the candidate shall elect. The remainder of the fifteen units must be 


certified from the h 


th schools. 


DEFINITION OF REQUIREMENTS 


English 


T'} r ; 
rhe requirem¢ h is that ymmended b 
Conference on Ur nce Requirements in Eng] 
However acc ubject matter, no paper will be cons 
factory if seric tive in punctuation, spelling or ot] 


In grammar and 


questions upon the prs ies, such as the rela- 


tions of the various parts of a sentence to one another, the construction 


of individual words in a sentence of re onable difficulty, and 


good usages of modern I nglish, which one should know in distinction 
from current erro 


The main test in composition will consist of one 
or more essays, deve loping a the me thre ugh several paragr: 8; the 


subjects will be drawn from the books read, from the candidate’s other 


studies, and from his personal knowledge and experience quite apart 
from reading. For this purpose the examiner will provide seve 
jects, perhaps eight or ten, from which tl 
selections. 


ral sub- 
} 


1e candidate may make his own 


He will not be expected to write more than four hundred 
words per hour. 
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2. Literature 


The examination in literature will include 


A. Reading 


q General questions des gned t 


» test su i | f 
and appreciation of literat ire as may be gained by an intelligent readi 
of at least two books under each of five groups as follows: Group | 
Classics in Translation (a selection fr m any other group may 8 
stituted for this), Group II—Shakespeare, Gr up [1I—Prose Fictior 
Group IV Essays, siogrs y, etc., Group V—Pos try. Other books 
than those named in the Uniform Entrance Requirement list w 
accepted under each group, provided the books are of standar 1 literary 
character. The candidate will be required to submit a list of the 
read in preparation for the examination, certified by the prin: pal of 
the school in which he was prepared; but the books named in this list 
will not be made the basis of detailed questions 

B. Study.—The books provided for study arranged fourg ps 


from each of which one selection is to be made 


GROUP I—DRAMA 


Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, or Macbeth. or Hamlet 


GROUP II—POETRY 


Milton: L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and eithe 


r Comus or Lycidas 
Tennyson: 


The Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, and The Passing 
of Arthur. 


The selections from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley in Book IV of Pal- 


graves Golden Treasury (First Series). 


GROUP III—ORATORY 
Burke: Speech on Conciliation with America 


Macaulay’s Two Speeches on Copyright, and Lincoln’s Speech at C 


ooper 
Union. 
W ashington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill! Ora- 
tion. 
GROUP IV—ESSAYS 

=) . : ’ J 
Carlyle: Essay on Burns, with a selection from Burns’s Poems. 
Macaulay: Life of Johnson. 
Emerson: Essay on Manners. 

A test on the books prescribed under the Study groups will consist f 
questions upon their content, form structure, and upon the me 1n- 
ing of such words. phrases, and allusions as may be necessary to an 


understanding of the works and an appreciation of t] 
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Candidates in Advanced CG: rman must have had a four-years’ course 
of five periods a wee hey should be well trai din the syntactical 
laws of the languag have r 1 al OO ges of good titerature in 
prose, preferably such prose i { ven in the Report of the 
Committee of lern Language As ‘ation, and poetry, 
especially ig iller, and Goethe, and studied an 
elementary his ‘ liter e. German ¢ position should 
comprise a number of short th historical or literary 
topics, lives of the authors read 

v 
Hist 

In this subject special i nportance attached to p l eog- 

raphy. 
Ancient (one yu 
a. Greek History, through the Roman C ich as is con 


tained in Myer’s, Bottsford’s, or Vi 


6b. Roman History; 


j much as is contained Allen’s, Bottsford’s or 
West’s History of the Roman P, ople. 
Mediaeval and Modern By pean H ry unit) 
As much as is contain lin M Histo: f Medi ! and Modern 


Europe. 


As much as is conta 


Fiske’s Ciyj Governr 
Eli 1 zt (one a un 
[. Alge to Quadrati Ch four fundamental operations for 
rational algebraic « “pressions, factoring, highest « mmon factor, lowest 
“emmon multiple, complex fra th ition of equations of the 
frst degr € containir VuC Or Mo I | 


wn quantities, radicals, includ- 
ing the extraction of the sq ] 


1 of 1 I rolyne 3 and numbers, and 

Tractional and negative « xp : 
I. Quadratics, ete.: Quadratic equatio und equations containing 
one or more unknown quantities that can solved by the methods of 
quadratic e 1Uations, problems d; pending Ipon such equations, ratio 


and proportion, an 1 the 


m for positive integral expo- 
Dents. 


The progressions: the elementary reatment of permutatior und 


R . 
combinations: the e of f and @ place tables of logarithms, 
undetermined coefficients; the elementary treatment of infinite series, 
the binomial theor f fractional and negative exponents: the el 
" itary tre 
{ | 
General t. opositions, including the solution of simple original 
exercise and numerical prot 
. om 
; re ” . 
Properties of straight lines and pla of dihedral and polybedral 
angles, of projections, of polyhedrons, including prisms, pyramids, and 
the 3; of cylinders, cones, and spheres; of spherical triangles 
and the measurement of surfaces and solids 
l eTri y} y half unit 


The definitions and relations of the six trigonometrical functions as 
ratios, proof of important formulas, theory of logarithms and use of 


I . } } tnt ane 
tables, solution of right and oblique plane triangles. 


Physics 
(One unit) 

It is recommended that the candidate’s preparation should include 

a. Individual laboratory 


work, comprising at least thirty-five exer- 
cises well distri} 


ited over the subjects of physics. 
b. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 

c. The study of at least one standard text-book, 
use of many and varied 1 


ipplemented by the 


imerical problems. The metric system should 
be familiar to the student. 


The laboratory note-book must be submitted for inspection, whether 
the candidate is admitted o i 


srtificate or by examination 
Chemistry 
(One unit) 
he candidate’s preparation in chemistry should include: 
a. Individual laboratory work, comprising at least forty experimente 
of a character analogous to those set forth by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The laboratory note-book must be submitted for 
inspection. 

6. Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 
m 
¢. The study of at least one modern text-book. 
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NYT 
AND 


Requireme nts.—The ground to be covered should I 
Che chief physi and mical cl 


recognition of the fo 


1racteristi¢ 


8, t 

their principal cor 

br ym ine ° 

calcium, 

iron, Manganese 
The more detail 
as such) and to a 

chloric acid, carbon monoxide, carbon diox cid 


1cld, ammonia 


sodium bydroxid 
Attention should t 
to animal and veg 


culations foun 
formulas 


nascent 


student 


a " 
emoody. 


jects of stud 
lation and explan 


given as examp 


lV, Za 


ology 
and 


ar} 
rapby nusic othe 


in seconda 


rechnical bigh 


similiar grade, when du be credited 
Shopwork 


(not 


not exceeding ,d 


iomestic 8 


art exceeding two un 


ubjects 
Commercial subjects in bu 


grade, when duly certified 


the 


such a 


schools, o 


us follk 


or schoo 


SCIENCES 


nclude the following 
he isolation and the 


ration and study of 


it l | ments 
hydro- 


3 of nitré nitric 


hydroge n sulphide 


tution 


Its, 


relation 


oxidation and 


} 
40G 


that 


they 


physio gy, physic 


r accredited s ibjects 


r 


wa 


clence and domestic 


of 


similar 


xtent of four units. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to advanced asses in 


examined in all indispensable preliminary studies 


Due credit is given for properly certified courses of study pursued in 


other colleges and ut 


liversibvie 


All the courses of instruction are open to 8 lents of suitable 
attainments who wish, without reference to any degree, to pursue special 
studies. Candidates must show t rat th v are fam ar with the subjects 


Preliminary to the studies which tl 


Applications for schol arships should be filed with the Dean of the 


College in which the student is t register not later than September 
fifteenth. All Scholarships f ept the Kendall Scholar hip und =the 
University Scholarships are awarded for one year only but they may by 
renewed. Any student holding a schola hip who fails to ol 
general average of 85 per cent on the work of yt rt- 
ment is unsatisfactory, will h« ‘ported to the Pr und 
in the absence of extenuating ci 
revoked. All p ‘ l nd 
Sciences on rec tion of Com t 
other Unive 

scl rshi for Competition 


Che University off rs the 


competitive examination given at the time of the M ntrance exami- 
nations. Hold rs of these scholarshi; re expected to pursue a regular 
course in one of the colleges of the D rt t of Arts and Sciences 
No scholars} ip is awarded to a candidate whose xamination average 
is below SU pe r¢ 
Kendall Scholar hip The Kendall & hol arship founded by the late 
Hon. Amos Kendall, is innually conferred on that m er of the gradu- 
ating class of any of the W shington High Schools who attains the 
highest average in the entrance examinations s scholarship con- 
tinues throughout the under rraduate cour and the student holdin 
it pays only the registration. laboratory ind graduation 3 
University Scholars} Che University offers also six schol 
to be awarded annually to memb f the graduating Ss¢ 
the Washington H gh Schools I scholarships continue thro : 
the undergra inate course id | t ! th : 


registration, laboratory, a 


DEPARTMEN 


Davis : 
dollars given i 
of Mass 

Mary L 
woman in men 
of two thoi 
women st 


us s 
“waria 


the New Yor 


ington scho é 


dollars 


ial stiper 


tO provide 


of the Deans in 
Hen ry Harding Ca 
Mrs. Ma aM. Ca ter in m 


consists of four act 


may be awarde 


engineering profs 


ent of the United States Nav 


} 


each year will be determi 


scholarship will entitle the ber 


47 


8pecial courses of study 


instruction needed ti 


re offered to each student as will give him the 
are i 


‘ mplish the purpose for which he is awarded 
) ACCOMplsh the p : 
the scholarship , ; . ; 

<n 2 to th who inter to 
These 8chol aiSil , aT 4 se ) ; nt 
: : iwineer Department 

come up for examination as warra septa cg apc hone 1 . 
; for examination for 
of the N avy, to warrant officers who ee 


appointment as Ex n, to ns d , 


ng 
i 1 le 
, ; 7 ‘ ! ire t ht themseives 
Ensigns for engineer g duty ) WhO Gesit ‘ 
for responsible positio { m j ; ? 
1 1: " | tudent will var vording to his prepa- 
lhe subjects to be taken by a ide will vary ‘ 
: Ph fa hich he has been awarded the 
ration and accord purpose tor which he 
: ; 1 P ted fre 1 the following topics 
scholarship, but a year’s work can be sel i [ror 


HOURS 
Navigation and Nautical Astr ROMDY oe écceene's . ; 
Algebra and Geometry... . 2 
Trigonometry yeas ae 
Mechanical and Machine D 
English 


rawing S 


0H 
French...,. : 
German : 
Spanish...... : 
International Law.. ‘ 
Commercial Geography ~ 
Boilers and Power Plants 


Mechanica] | 


saboratory 

. aay : g 
Marine F ngineering ‘ oa swears reteeeeeenes ‘ 
Ele a 


: RIMIOSTENES 6 os x eck sc ee ee 6 
peersoal Rrigingering, ..... «ss ..sks ci sau veewereucak WO 


Ministerial Aid. -The | 


Iniversity authorizes the remi 
amount in tt 


lition fees, to be called Minist 
8, resident in the Dist 


iat 
trict Oo 


to student f Columbi t 


erial Aid, which may be given 
i liate vicinity 


in the regular courses of Columbian Colleg: aC pen 
and not yet ordained. Any 
called upon for cle rical or like work to the extent of not 
hour & Week for every 
than four hours in¢ 


ministry 


student receiving 


Aid may be 


more than one 
twelve dollars of tuition remitted 


mitted, and of not more 
iny one weel ee 
University Aid.—The 1 niversity authorizes the remission of a statec 
amount in tuition fees, to bs called University Aid, which may be loaned 
lents in regular courses in the Department of Arts 


e t pecuniary assistance. Anv 
whose circumstances warrant pecuniary assistance Any 


to undergraduate stuc 
and Sciences, 
Student 


receiving Ur iversity Aid » repay it as soon as 
Possible. In ocx sional instar : > enabled, while still a 
Student. to repay it in part or wh t uch cler lor | vice 
rendered the Unive) sity. 
Columbian Women Loan Fund.—'l he Columbian Women have estab- 


lished @ fund from which money is loaned to women stud nts, 
being given to women 


preference 
who have already begun work in the I hiversity 


7 


Le. 


>} 


I 
f 
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Pi Beta Phi Prize in Education An annual prize of ten dollars is 


offered by the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity for the best « y on an edu- 
cational topic. The « uys will be judged 1 committee of three, 
consisting of th essor of Educati nd two othe designated 
by him. Thee must be submitted by May first. 


Davis Prize Speaking 


The Davis Prize Speaking is held on the second Tuesday after the 
Easter holidays. The Davis Prizes were founded by Hon. Isaac 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847. The original endowment was 
five hundred dollars, “proceeds of which will afford three premiums, in 
eash or gold medals, of the value of five dollars, of ten dollars, and of 
fifteen dollars annually—these premiums or prizes to be distributed 
annually to such members of the Senior Class as shall have made the 
greatest progress in elocution since their connection with the College.” 

The award of these three prizes is determined by a public speaking 
contest, in which the participants deliver original orations. Senior 
students wishing to enter the competition should report to the Dean of 
Columbian College not later than five weeks before the contest, and sub- 
mit their orations not later than three weeks before the contest. The 
prizes are awarded by a committee consisting of three members, selected 
by the Faculty of the Columbian ( ollege. 


PRIZE AWARDS, 1916-1917 


St ighton P. 4 Gertr de C the rine Fog 
Ruggles Prize—Elizabeth Webb Vi 
Davis Prize First Prize, Elm ouis Kay ‘if 
thy Hellman; Third Prize, Eliz beth Webb Wilson. 
Daughters of the American Revolution Prizes.—M 
Bessie Whitford. 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—] lizabeth Webb Wilson. 
E. K. Cutter Prize.—By 
Willie E. Fitch 
Gardner G. Hubbard. ' 
Muth Prize. Willian obinson Ward, Jr. 
Colonial Dames Prize Lisle Thon 


ilson. 


d Prize, Doro- 


ry Ellen Bontz, 


James MacBride St rrett, Jr., Prize Mont McConkey. 
4 Chi Omega Prize in So, ology.—Su-Ying Chiao Wu. 
n Philosophy—Su-Ying Chiao W 1. 
¢.—Margaret Elizabeth Whitford. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP AW ARDS 
Kendall S; holarship.—} dith M. Pe 
School. 


First Univer: uly. Alec Horwitz, Ce ntral High School. 


trie, McKinley Manual Training 


THE COLLEGES 


Second Universit 


ty.—Charles Geschi« kter, Central High School. 


Third University.—Rosemary Arnold, | 


, Eastern High § ol 
Fourth University. Phoebus, Central High Schoo 
Fifth University. Pierce, McKinley Mai 
School. 
Sixth University.—Daniel B. Lloyd, Jr., Western High School. 


COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Chapel Services are held at 12.20 p.m., Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day, throughout the academic year. 
The Deans of the Colleges will confer with students as they may 
desire on questions concerning their welfare and will co-operate with 
them in all ways to make the college life one of personal helpfulness. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 


l'une Recorver, 
The George Washington University, 


2023 G Street, Washington, D.C. 


FEES 


1. Annual regi 
2. Tuition fee for each semi ster-hour credit of courses leading to the 


degrees of A.B., S.B., A.M., 8.M., C.E., E.E., M.E........... 6 


The maximum fee charged in any one year is $180. 


tration fee d er " $2 


3. Tuition fee per annum for graduate courses leading to the degree 
of Ph.D. sven wS Wielgine ulate Swine s hese ce ae . 180 
AGH separate topic... dic. e ese dike. en Se ae Le 60 
Where candidates for higher degrees exceed the minimum time 
limit they may be liable for an additional charge of $60 per 
annum for each topic pursued by them. 
4 Registration fee for students taking problems of the Beaux 
Arts IODC SIE Hs cle hate Seu tials Sd ec tba Sawn 2 
5. Laboratory courses: 
Material fees: 
Experimental Psychology............. vi idaeas shea 
Geology 1, Zoology, Botany, each...............ccecues a ae 
Chemistry 2, 3, 7, and 28: Electrical Engineering; Physics, 
ORRRi2 SS iar << <>alen 60s Svs beas anealee ee 10 
Shemintry € CAseaying) & :. sicsci.s iss <iae woud ee 20 
Chemistry, 20, 21 and 25, each............... 25 


paid in excess of breakage to be returned: 
Chemistry, 2, 3, 7, and 28, each 

Chemistry, 20..... 
Chemistry, 21, and 25, each 
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Material fe¢ Continue 
6. Microscope rental in Botan and Zoolog 5 
7. Tuition fee for the foll wing special course, not taken by candi- 
dates for a degree: 
Chemistry 4 ying) 40 
8. Fee for certificates under the seal of the Unive it 2 
9. Fee for graduation 10 
|. ge Ce ey Re oe 
who were att 18 lot r - 
ments int J 
Student re registered for the collec: le herwise stated 
on the registratio paper. No registration wil] be accepted for less 


than ah 


and no change in the courses indertaken at the time 


unless approved by the I 


of registration will ben ade lean. Withdrawals 
during a } 


inted only on recommendation of the Dean 


and the approval of the President 


PAYMENT OF FERS 


charged on or re May 1 


payable a 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to the Fr { » Colum! 
must meet the eral admi on r ». 37) of 
A unit eprese 1 year tud nh any 1 b in a secon 
constit y approximately a q ter of af year’s wo ifleen 
unils of the er , quire clude E h, 3 units: Mathe- 
matics P' units: and one of the foll . - 7 ] in, Gr ek, Fre nch, 
German, or l h, 2 unit The remainder of the requirement is elec- 
tive and may be satisfied in general by any accredited secondary schoo! 


lor admission to advanced standing or 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 


The undergraduate degrees offered by Colurn College » Bachelor 
of Arts, and Bachelor of ‘Science in Medicine. To be recommended for 
either of these degrees, the stud 


ident must 


ments, and must complete at least one-hundred and twe nty semester- 


he admission require- 


hours of und rgraduate courses at least twelve semester-hours of 
which must be con pleted in Columbian College. A 


“‘semester-hour’”’ 
of credit is 


one recitation or lecture a week or one laboratory period 
a week for one semester. No time limit 


] for the course is prescribed 
and 


the degree is given when the total of prescribed and elective 
studies is completed. 


The el: 


time t 


} 


hours are so arranged t ns wh 


0 Cun give only part 


0 college work m Ly comple te a full ge course and obtain a 


Such students usually t 


. to comple te the course. 
ses in required and elective subjects are scheduled in the two 


class periods from five o’clock to six-f rty. The drawing rooms and 
laboratories are open from nine o’clock in the morning until half past 
ten at night. 

One grade of special distinction is rec ognized in awarding the bache- 
y inserting the words “With Distinction” 
on the diploma after the name of the degree. 


following conditions: 


lor’s degree. It is shown | 


It is awarded under the 


“That the names of all students w 


ho have received a mark of at least 
B (90 per cent) 


on courses representing at least sixty (60) per cent of all 
hours taken by them be submitted by the Dean to the Faculty of the 
Department in which the student shall be 
the completion of all final examinations in 
study for their degree; 


studying for a degree, after 
such students’ final year of 
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‘That the Facul fter separate leration of eacl lividua 
case, shall fi re I of | ea ‘With 
Distinctic to 8 ‘ ; ond s above 
specined 

FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR O} ARTS 
To be oO ed fc rree ( ’ t 
must complet t { t ) ] one ed 1 
i g p olf p I I ec 
} 
f ] t I n 
| ) 
t I € ee Oo r oO \ 5 cts 
, . ; 
Ips l é t h ot | 1 to change to 
CA t 4 | n tha I { ; ft iu ens ol 
ip to w r r 

ihe studies of the | two yea are elec r it ich ad- 
iinistrat super 1 i ire tl r ‘ ‘ ind the 
liberal ch ter of the ex ‘ ected. 

ihe scope of the five curriculum group 4 prov , 
diversity in the se lary school cu 
to a colleg eeds of the various gradua 


sional courses of stu ly in the University for which tl 


ig a prepar 


Group I emphasizes Latin and Greek tudies, and it 


be taken by students whose preparatory work has inclu 
of Latin or two years of preparatory Latin supplemented 
in college. 

Group IT e1 y the Mode Language tording to students 
whose prepat n led Latin the mal ( fluences 
of tl.e literatures of the Modern Languag« 

Group III empuasizes Mathe it the Natural Sciences, and 


would naturally 


hose college preparation 


has been scient : 
Group LV consis f sucl I f wo 1 consti te I 
ration for the L 


Group V includes 


stituted as a regu 


the pre-medical subjects and i specially con- 


lar college course in preparation for the Medical Sehool. 
(Nore—Whenever in the following groups French or German is taken, 
if it is elementary, the same lang 
year.) 


shall be continued the succeeding 


Group lI, Latin 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 
12 
18 
COC Coe eteees oes Keke ee bow ees ccmwen peibwine) aa 


English........ 
Foreign Languages 
History..... 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE v0 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
cavsnsebeaw use tenee tem ean 12 


OT aa, wis vin Civiaia’e signa Sowa gee fla tee 6 
EMM ecole i ga ick pews caw iacdeecsickedwin Teena 54 

120 

Group II, Modern Languages 
SEMESTER 

HOURS 
el ee ae 12 
ee ies oe a a ee os he. ae eee 2 
Lo LT SR aac a Ga me at ae Sn 24 
Philosophy ianwawe 6 
Political Science er GOO 8 SS Se Gee 6 
Science... . tye fe ahs. tolty SOIT | RR OE 6 
1) PED a OSS ae ae Se eee ee rie jie 

120 


Group III, Natural Science 


SEMESTER 


HOURS 
I ee laa en 6 
History RUMENG Stine can 'c Hoe 0K be 4newuidie ae eaab ian kee oe 6 
Mathematics Pame dN dame: ors eite canes Dd bebtes cee eee 12 
Modern OROUSDOR ey os xcs oak oc dxscbomsicviad oe 12 
cane ag: TE ea eS 6 
ganna Re OO Tn eas Se 18 
IL PR a) a NR Rae be iS 6 60 

120 

Group IV, Political and Social Science 
SEME z 


Economics and Political Science 


seta eeash Seen cake 18 

Mon res ooh elves ccc etek ST yee ee 2 
RT econ ih 4 ee 12 
orice tt a eS, Bienen era gr ie S TS 6 
Modern MBNQURGOE, «acc... os rere 12 
Philosophy W6Sa CEs 4s e'v.s cans come Se olanchasinue ubemea eer ate 6 
oe gy a Ee AR REID DOES GEN Spr Nore Gen 54 
120 


eq 
Students who offer only the two ele 
for Group I b 


Part ef th 


mentary units of Latin for admission may qualify 
y taking “Latin B” in college (see p. 84), but this will not be counted as a 
© twelve semester-hours of Latin required in this Group. 


SIX-YEAR COURSE FOR 1 


AND I 
Professional cou L 
Dt chelor Ol Art 
pletion of ninety 
sem ter he Irs I 


all of t 1c req 


Cr R 
AND DOK 

Professic 1 « I in Ned 

of Bachelor of Ar } 

comple tion « fx inet { r 

semester hours o 

all of the r é i 

first year of the regular 


receive the degree of B 


one year, 
POLITICAI 


Columbian Colle 
branches of the 
The courses 


e offer 
Political s 


are designed 
Srasp of public 


juestions, and 


ovide a training that will 


BAC | OF \ 
AWS 
¢ 
i iELO OF ARTS 
{ 
‘4 
“ | ; 
l | cou! r n- 
years in the M I 
rt Lwi ( rees 
tion in the various 
il culture and a broad 


exami- 


nations should register for su : relate to subjects named in 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXAMINATIONS PROMULGATED BY THE 
o ;, DECI 13, 1906 


Sa rh ees will consist of an oral 
ind a written } | f ! ‘ \ Li object of the oral 
e or t etd 
n I ( | ss for the serv- 
i i “ I i ons, ch wre 

1 | , . ; 

l 1nd i ‘ ies te 


part of t exa ; n evi filed will be given 
b of the ¢ | | y as evidence of the 
due | : . amination 


modern | ry x. 


BE ; with 1 aod | litie: 


; 
ender 


ation, spelling, and 


Students who seek a designation for co lar and diplomatic exami- 


sation «l} j t } j ful | 
nation should ly to the Department of State for full information. 
C ; 
onsulay rvice « minatio e held in Wa y: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FRESHMAN COURSES IN THE CURRICULUM GROUPS 


tin 1 or “B”, English, History 1, 2 or 5, 6, Mathematics, French 
or German. 


"As amended by 
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CXS 


Group LI, Modern Languages 


French, Gerr English, Hist I, 2 or 5, 6, Cl y | (or Chem. 
istry 1 2 
Fy weg ; Mathe- 
mat 
Fr : . ! ) ) ) nOmMIICcs 
lor2 
Cl l ( n, His- 
tory I 
{ ly 


matics 


Er 1 Rhet l or 2 required in ¢ very curriculum group. 

Mathemati s lired in every groun « pt the second, History is a 

ul re nd hould begin with Me Uaeval history, Mod- 

I 5 ( least two rs in 

sal lang e. Th n u Is given in the 

betical e! il nd ( es of Instruct a 

The specif j hould be taken in the 

earlier part of the electives for the later 
years. Subjects s} 


through the days « 


Fifteen hours a week 


the college course i 


the last two periods and 


the course is genera 


Detailed informat 


distribution 


f > week. Most 


courses come three t es a week, 


Wednesday and |] riday, or on Tuesday, Thursday 

general ¢ ilture subj cts are given in two sec tions, 

y and one late. Students who have all their time 

ould t e the « arly sectio is. The late sections are 


ls, at five o’clock or at live -fifty o'clock, in 

ployed in Government offices the opportuni- 

‘eachers in the public school: can usually take 
; 


suUnCced for tour o clock, 


& standard amount of 


n flour years, 


work for completing 
When the college work is limited to 
the evening laboratory periods, the length of 
lly six years. 


ion about fees is given on page 51, 
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FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICINE 


Six-year Course for the Degrees of Bachelor of Science in Medicine and Doctor of 


Medicine 


Regular students in this course will complete in two years the pre- 
scribed work in college, at least twelve semester hours of which must be 


taken in Columbian Col 


lege, an¢ 


1 the four-year course in the Medical 


School. On the completion of this six-year course, the student will 


receive at the same time the degrees of I 


3achelor of Science in Medicine 


and Doctor of Medicine. The curriculum for the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years in college, including the pre-medical requirement, is as 


follows: 


Freshman Year 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
Chemistry 1 and 2.........ccceeereecceencecscscesseeeeees 10 
SIME COP Bec cies vcd owccesenccecesvectepesoslense0terens 6 
French or German...........-cccccccccccesccesecsceseseses 6 
PEM EIOMATION... cc cccccvccccccdadecsdseusecsedeccecnenepees 6 
LSE 9 A RRO ie apne ReaD eae PE eRe Be se 5 6 
34 
Sophomore Year 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 
Chemistry es > ae NOP Pe a So 8 
French or German. .........ccccecsccssecccscccccsccsessoes 6 
Philosophy (including Psychology) .......+-++++++++eeee8+" 6 
RIOR Oil DF... cs cy vb cua ses cvcavedoceesenvews UOENPRER 10 
Zoology Me Uae eee cok ob rads eee Uhndeeeskenctash NOnerReEe ee 
36 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR ADMISSION TO THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


First Year 


Chemistry 1 and 2. 


English 1 or 2 


French or German 
P 
Zoology 1 


SOCAN ORS 0G a/c sass J wu esc ojuesdy ss su wab bee Sue wesehenuees 


Total semester hou 


irs 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
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Second Year 


SEMESTER 


HOURS 


Phy sics 3 


~~ O 


Zoology 2 


Electives 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


ADMISSION 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the Civil Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering and Chemical Engi- 
neering Courses are required to present fifteen units for admission, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


UNITS 
E nglish.. oe : . coveteeseoses 3 
French, Ger rman or Spanish sate 08g ee 5 9st aad ee 2 
Plane and S Solid Geometry .ssese<s:cncsweceViescuwcntspasea ges 1} 
Elementary and Advanced Machete ie byehcesmes 2 
Paine Trigonometey .oc.si6e ces cde ewces thes uile Cov epwaheudie 2 aig 
SORRY sine sisin's vc Pucceee ss cbs epee cana an a weae reas 1 
MINUNNG Ys cio 5h ode » whic w echo s caveat eek eee w Ke eee 1 
MMOUIOD 5, Cos Teck chile Sa Ses aw ko bed ea aa Ope 4 
MIR oo can Cas canbe tiwos sees coun ery en sees en ee | 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the Chemistry 
Course are required to present fifteen units for admission, distributed 
as follows: 


UNITS 
NII css s'vin dks st wv thd ae gprlae bola ee 3 
, \ * . 2 
French, German or Spanish. ...00...00:0s00scedecsscovesss 2 
Simin Ceometry,:..«c <: ssc «<nceeas uss ee ema a earn wae ae 1 
§ 1 
ementary Aloobra,. .s.i. co xece's acces wXtwnsedenwea'cag aie 1} 
RRO wc a's culnwu ms Qe bd ont euetian ania eee atenete 1 
1 
et ea GRE REE RPE Pt SS 6} 
EBT SOG, Go cidiu's 076 eO we rhe ee hoe eney owe papal yaaa 15 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the Architectural 


Course are required to present fifteen units for admission, distributed as 
follows: 


UNITS 
RMUBAMDD oo scais's 0 « t-vav cacn c¥. 0 VuucU Ried ab kate een 3 
French, German or Spanish 5 oreo RET eas b.wt eee ee 2 
Plane and Solid Geomety. «5.6.00 .00s00ccsaseeunenee Anh! 
Elementary and Advanced Algebra..........++se+eseeeee: 2 
Plane Trigonometry........ SC Sey ee : 


Electives....... 
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For detailed descriptions of the requirements 
subject see pages 38-44. 


For admission to advanced standing or asa special student, see page 
45. 


in each preparatory 


COURSES FOR A DEGRER 


Six courses of study are offered 


I. Civizr ENGINEERING. 

Il. E.ecrricat ENGINEERING 
III. MecHanicat ENGInerrina 
IV. Cupmicat ENGINEERING. 
V. Cuemisrry. 
VI. Arcuirecrurr 
lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of : zineering, in Electrical Engineering, 
in Mechanical [engine and in Architecture respectively Grad- 


uate courses of one year under the Faculty of Graduate Studie of the 


These courses occupy four years each, and 


George Washington Univ 


to those who receive the ap- 
respectively, to the degrees of 


Civil Engineer, Electrical Engineer, and Mx hanical Engineer. 


propriate engineering degres 5, 


The ela ; hours are so irranged perso! vho can give only part 
time to colle ge work may complete 1 full engineer ng course an 1 obtain 
adegree. Such students usualls r xX year » com te the course. 
Classes in all the general studi the engines co ind in many 
of the technical subject re regu | hedu i e twe class periods 
from five o’clock to six-fort ; and other technical course ire given in 
alternate years in these periods. The dr wing rooms and laboratories 
are open from nine o’clock in the m rning until half past ten at night. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A DEGREE 


The arrangement of the topics in each of the regular « yurses for 
The numbers following the names of sub 


ljegree is shown below jects 
f Department Subjects on pages 
73-114. to which reference should be made for 


refer to the courses as given in the list 


e complete descrip- 
tion 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COURSE LI ADING TO THE DEGREE OF BAC HELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Freshman Year 


hemistry, hy Se Hen steeet . A ee ee | 
General Chemistry and Qualitative Analy 
English, 1 or 2 


Rhetoric 
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SEMESTER-HOUR 
CREDITS 
Pronch, German or Spanish. .....c0cecesccesevducseaiuwees 6 
Ruenriarvainl- SPAWINGs 1. s.<% ovece sanscaescctunsvarkeeere 4 
Mechanical Drawing. 
PEMSINNTINGIOB OOF 22..c..c os cds on ck cessasevneseewaneeee 6 


Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. 


Sophomore Year 


Sue eneinoerny. 1, o. 42 rik.ccccecespccpeevevesneoneed 12 
Surveying; Highway Engineering; Materials of Con- 
struction 

RMR Ch os Slee f c'easy c nae dah eae bare kee Een 4 
Commercial Law 

Mechanical Drawing, 8 
Descriptive Geometry. 

Mathematics, 20 or 21 ae dia wie oo" Sak St erin ad oe A 6 
Calculus. 

Ll eee eee et eee 10 


General Physics; L boratory Physics. 


Applied Mathematics, 20, 21, 22.. a aves ba ten ee 12 
Mechanics: Hydraulics, Mechanics or Materials. 


Ast ronomy, Se 


Practical Astronomy. 

Chemist So eRe oe 
Metallurgy. 

Civil Engineering, 2, 22 Pe ys 16 


bo 


Railroad Engineering; The ory < f Structures. 
RUSCLRIOAD Lnaineeritia 6, cves.i.svacos on sce sss ceeweadunbee 


Industrial Elec tricity. 


Geology, 21 


Engineering Geology. 


Senior Year 


24, 97, Woah ns eva ns ew 30 


x: Theory of Structures; Sanitary 


Engineering; Reinforced Concrete; Masonry. 
Elective 


DEPARTME! 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 


BACHELOR OF SCIEN 


2E IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 
Identical with the Civil Engines ring Course 


Sophomore Year 


65 


SEMESTER-HOUR 


CREDITS 


Swe eeabitiaating: As... 5. 0s. ccos colt code 2 
Materials of Construction. 

Economics, 33 
Commercial Law. 

Mathematics, 20 or 21 
Calculus. 

Mechanical Drawing 2, 8... 
Machine Draw ing; Descriptive Geometry. 

Mechanical Engineering, 1 
Mechanism. 

Physics, 1, 2........ 


s.0'da oh Scie Vowbahaawevesvoeweu sere - 10 


General Physics; Laboratory Physics. 


Junior Year 


Applied Mathematics, 20, 21, 22............0.cceeceeeceees 12 
Mechanics; Hydraulics; Mechanics of Materials. 
Gavel Engineering, 22... ..es «isc0adsvinsssonlae teeta 5 


Theory of Structures. 
Mechanical Engineering, 6, 9, 20, 24, 26..........sseseeees 18 
Ther- 


Engineering Drawing; Engineering Laboratory; 
modynamics, Steam Boilers and Power Plant 
Accessories; Cotton Machinery and Machine 


tools; Dynamics of Machine ry. 


Senior Year 


to 


Chemistry, Osten wis: ch dt cae ene 
Metallurgy. 
Civil Engin ering, 5, 6 ee teen eee ee ee eens 
Surveying Instruments; Foundations. 
Electrical Engineering, 7.. 
Dynamos and Motors. 
Mechanical Engineering, 10, 11, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31... 
Engines ring Laboratory; Hydraulic Machinery; Ma- 
chine Design; Power Plant Design: Industrial Man- 
agement; Heating and Ventilating; Gas Engines; 
Steam Turbines. 
Electives, ., 


bh 
bo 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
Freshman year 
SEMESTER-HOUR 


CREDITS 


Architecture 2 ‘ sa ° e ; 2 
Free hand Drawing. 
Che mistry . os 2 10 | 
General Chemistry; Laboratory Prac | 
English 1, or 2 6 


; : 
| 
Mathematics 9 or 12 6 
rr nomet An c Geometi 
Mechanical D , 
fechani D g 
Sophomore Year 
Chemistry é 10 
Chemical Qt tive An I 


( ile 8 
Mechanical Engineering 4 8 | 
| 
y 10 
| 


Junior Year 


Applied Mathematics 20, 22........ ; 5 


Mechanics; Mechanics of Material 


Chemistry 6, 21, 23....... ‘ 14 
Metallurgy ; Quantitative Analysis; Organic Chemis 
Economics 33...... 4 


Commercial Law. 


Electrical Engineering 1 . H 
Elementary Mathen Theory of Electricity 
Mechanical gineering 20 f 


Thermodynamics, Steam Boilers and Power P! 
Accessorie S 


Chemistry 24, 25, 26, 29 


Organic Chemistry: 


Chemistry; Indust s 
Mechanical Engineering.. enediéckoe 4 
Mechanical Laboratory. 
Electives...... 


COLLEGE OF 


ENGINEERING 


ed 
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CHEMICAL COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN CHEMISTRY 


Freshman Year 


Architecture 2 
Freehar 
Chemistry 1, 2.. 


General Chemistry; Laboratory 


English 1 or 2 
Rhetoric. 


French, German or S} h 
Mathematics 3 or 6 ; 
College Algeb Solid Gec 
i Da 
Mechanical I g 4 
Mec] nik wing. 


Sophomore 


1 or Spanish 


12 


Physics 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 
8; Ph 


ometry; Analytic Geon 


vy; Elementar 


boratory; Qualitative 


etry. 


ysics Laboratory. 


Junior Year. 


Chemistry 21, (4), 23 
Quantitat 
Economics 33 


ial Law. 


rman or Spanish 


Commer¢ 
Fre nch, (ie 


Ge ology l 


Mineralogy. 


tive Analysis; Organic Chemistry. 


Mathematic 9] 

Caleul 
Elective 

Senlor Year 

Che istry 6, 24 >, 26 7 

Metallurgy; Organic Cl 

Physical Chemistry; Ster 

Geology 2 


Ge neral G ology. 


Eleet Ives 


EMI 


STER-HOUR 
CREDITS 
4 


y Trigo- 


COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE LEADING TO THE DEGREI 


SCIENCE OF ARCHITECTURI 


Freahman Year 


Free-] d D Arcl ( I 
I I Pro . 
Per r 
English, 1 or 2 
Rhet 
French 
Mathemati« )or 12 


Sophomore Year 


French 


Geology, 


Junior Year 


rHysics, 1 o1 
Ge PI 
senior Year 
Architecture, 27 or 37, 28, 39, 40, 43. 44 
Design; History of Painting and Sculpture 


OF BACHELOR OF 


30 


30 ; 
oO 


Commer ] 
Electrical |} I 26 2 
Electric I g and Illumination 
Elect 4 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
All the ex irses of instruction are open to stud nts of suitable ag nd 
attainments who wish, without reference to any degree, to pursue 
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Special studies. Candidates must show that they are familiar with 
the subjects preliminary to the studies which they wish to pursue. 


FEES 


The annual tuition fee for a student taking courses aggregating 
fifteen or more hours a week throughout the year is one hundred and 
eighty dollars. Part time students pay in accordance with the amount 
of work taken, the fee being six dollars for each semester-hour credit 
For course in the laboratories there are additional laboratory fees. 
Full statements in regard to the fees are given on page 51. 

Fees for students who entered previous to September 1918 are as 
Stated in the catalogue published in March 1917. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


leach { ge is to ide collegiate training 
s iction in ¢ t 4 Gepar 1ient of science 
leach { p nay b uml 1 as follows 
h kno Or € & lft Science 
for the higher positions in the public school service. 
teaching th ghts and prerogatives of a profession 
d. To aid in r the 8 ard % educational practice, and » tc 
increase th ficiency of publie education 
ORGANIZATION 
ears of whi e devoted i fo n of general cult yurses 
and the last two to prof« l cour d to-s} n in the 
subjec ; h the ide exper > te | Che er of courses 
is ‘ » as to meet ( nee of be ull time 1 part 
tin u ] el ‘ is Vv ¢ ache 
in the sx ols of Was! on 1 vici Vv CC et he require- 
ments for a degree without giving up their positic 


ADMISSION 


ish. The remainder of the requir units may | tisfied by any 
rccredited ndary sub ts 
Persons d S { ing or e of the I onal cou 
without becoming didates for a degree, may be admitted as special 
students on the pr on of sa ory evidence that they are 
qualified to pursue the work to adv Lge 
ADVANCED STANDING 
s transferring from normal schools, colleges, and other schools 
unk will be admitted to such advanced standing as the courses 
p r i I of 1 I choc wit two- 
y r course ( n {ror e¢ our-ye 
high school are granted forty-eight seme r-hour of advanced 
standing. 
For further inforn yn co ga sion as special stude or 


to advanced 5 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GRADUATION 
On the completion of courses of study aggregating a minimum of 
one hundred and twenty-four semester-hours, the University confers 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and a Bach lor’s Diploma in Education. 
These courses are partly prescribed and partly elective, and the degree 
is conferred when the nec ssary work has 


been completed, no time limit 
being set. 


The prescriptions are as follows: 
a. In general culture subjects: 


SEMESTER 
HOURS 
ROT S.C ee oh oe eee Oe CP nm 6 
English... RA, Se PER eR Ey + eke saa te ce ee 
Foreign Language*....... iSs922pA9 60 ¥< nee hah cenniieene 12 
PONY Seccnseneascicaibore nike ie ee 12 
empenology arid Lawte 2508.65 bok ods sarc,oce ene 6 
SOA 5.55 5 3547s Ba gases Kei ausa dius ie ote ee 6 


For the subjects marked with an asterisk (*) electives may be substi- 


tuted to the extent that approved secondary school work has been 
done in them. 


The foreign language requirement must fall in one 
language, 


while in history it is required that a survey of the world’s 
history be obtained. 
b. In professional subjects the following twenty semester-hours are 


Prescribed, although teachers of experience may receive credit for 


Observation and Practice Teaching. 
SEMESTER 
HOURS 

History of Education...................... akan eo 
Principles of Education \ 4 
Principles of Teaching f Coecrescecccce : ocvetecssescebs 

School Hygiene................. eed) te 2 
Observation and Practice Deathing nk oe 4 
Electives in WAUOBUON 353 5. eee te ee eee 6 


Graduates of approved normal schools may satisfy the requirement 
the professional sul 
hours exclusive 
These hours are 
Cc. 


in jects by the completion of twelve semester- 
of the credits for Observation and Practice Teaching. 
elective with the advice and consent of the Dean. 

Allregular students must complete before graduation at least eigh- 
N semester hours in a major, and at least ten semester hours in a 


minor subject, in addition to the first required course, if any, in the 
Same subject. 


tee 


THE TEACHER'S DIPLOMA 


lhe Bachelor’s Diploma in Education is granted in connection with 
the Bachelor of Arts degree (or, to students without experience in teach- 
ng, in connection with higher degrees) upon the fulfillment of the fol- 


4 
| 

‘ 
4 
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~] 
bo 


lowing condition: (1) The student must have satisfactorily completed 
the courses of study defined above. (2) He must, in the judgment of 


Iso possess other qualifications essential to success in 


his instructors 


teachir 


A diploma corresponding to the degree is given also in connection with 


higher degrees, provided a graduate student has taken a m 4JOr or minor 
} 


in Education, has satisfied the requirements a, b and c above, and has 


had at least two vears of 


A student holdin rom an approved college or university 


may, by satisfyir quirements a, 6, and c above, earn a diploma with- 


out registering for a degree. 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING 


A demonstration school which provides ample opportunities for 
teaching under actual school conditions is being conducted in Saint 
John’s Church Orphanage. T 
sponsibility in government and instruction. Through the courtesy of 
the officials of the public schools, these opportunities are supplemented 


he student-teachers are given full re- 


by systematic observation in the high and elementary schools of Wash- 
ington. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Teachers College maintains a psychological laboratory for introdue- 
tory experimental work. The equipment is specially adapted to the 
investigation of problems of interest to students of education. 

The school system of a large city, moreover, offers abundant oppor- 
tunity for observation, and for the study of methods and other practical 
educational problems. 


TEACHERS APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


Teachers College maintains a Teachers Appointment Bureau for the 
purpose of aiding students who are studying, or have studied, in the 
University, to secure positions as teachers. This service is performed 
gratuitously, in the interest both of students and of superintendents 
of schools and boards of education wishing to employ teachers. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


PROVIDED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCKS 


Courses of instruction are divided into three sections. 

First-section courses may be taken by third or fourth year students 
only by permission of the Dean and the professor in charge of the subject. 
They may sometimes be recommended to graduate students, but are not 
counted toward the higher degrees. The courses in the second section 
are in general for advanced students, candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree; they serve, however, with additional work, as minors for the 
higher degrees, provided they have not already counted toward a degree. 
They may be taken by students in the second year of their course only 
by special permission of the professor in charge. The courses in the 
third section are in general for graduate students only, candidates for 
one or other of the higher degrees. They are open to undergraduates 
only on the recommendation of the instructors, and no undergraduate 
student shall take in one year more than one course in the third section. 
When an announced course has not been applied for by at least three 
students, candidates for a degree, the instructor may withdraw the 
course. Tirst-section courses are numbered 1 to 19, inclusive; second- 
section courses 20 to 49, inclusive; third-section courses, 50 and up- 
wards. The number of hours, unless otherwise specified, indicate 
hours per week throughout the year. The unit of credit is one 
hour of recitation or lecture work per week for one semester; labora- 
tory hours in Chemistry and drawing count one-third unit each, in 
other subjects one-half unit each. Laboratories and drawing-rooms 
will be open from 9.15 a.m. till 10 p.m., with competent assistants in 
charge to direct students. No student is admitted to a course unless 
he fulfills all the preliminary requirements for the course, or otherwise 
satisfies the instructor that he is prepared to pursue it. Every student 
must make his election of courses so as to avoid conflict between the 
hours appointed for recitations. 

Under each course is stated the number of credits for which the course 
is counted toward satisfying the requirements for the undergraduate 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science or for the graduate 
degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science or for the graduate 
degrees in engineering. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


mowit Vivian Donevan, CBosisisiccsdodosess csb@ensnees«5 Professor 
Joun Raymonp Lapuam, M.S. in C.E....... .... Assistant Professor 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Sec nd Sec. ton. For Under } 


for ndergraduat and Gr luates 
20. Analytical and Ap} 1 Mechanic (1) Statics: includi com- 
position, resolution und ¢ JULLI i i 


¢ 0 ravi O- 
ment of inertia 2 I s and é inclu z rectilinear, 
curvilinear and rot ti0N; dynamics of m chinery; work and en- 
ergy; friction; imp Four irs, f I r. Four semester- 
hour credits. Prof rD A} 

Hy ( i he f I pie ( I iulics incl ding 
( tic vt 1 ori over Ww ough pipes andi open 
nel ( mic p re of y [wo hours. four 
emeste ‘ Assi P} LA} 
22. Me 1] Including elasti 
and ultimat I 1 de ratios she leve id contin- 
us beams, coly on; combined ( r 1 columns 
and beams, in ling 1 forced rete i e; Ww fatigue 
mathematical theory of elastici y. Four 


Four semesti r~hour cred 


4IAEOLOGY AND HISTORY OF ART 


Mitcurit Carroy h.D Professor 
GERTRUD! RICHARD yr B AM 


I ; I tructor 
EpGcar Ler Hr ETT, D.So 


I oric, ©] cal and Renais- 
sance, illustrated } I pl ntern les and ¢ s. Wed 
Fri., at 4. Four emester-hour credits. Professor Carron) 


a. Frehistoric Art and 
Arch 1cology. Six i 


I r-hour ere 8. Profess t CARROLL. b, His- | 
tory and Appreciation of Painting. Tllust: ed tures On the schools 
of paintir x from t Renai nce d >the Ar i School Sup- 
plemented by cou it d "8 to galleries in Washington 
and neighbori g citi Si 2m r-hour credits. Dr. BrRicHaM, 
51. American Arc} In co 10n with the Sch. yl of mer! 
can Archaeology in § inta Fe Chree credit Professor Cary OLL and 
Dr. Hewerr. 


Use the ilustr: -n ri in the Nationa] Muse 
the Library of C 1g? i 
are invited to the 


and the Vj 


Yashington Sx 


lm, 
ry of Art. Students 


open 
i 


Meology League 


clety of the Archaex 


fA : 
Of America, 


gape 
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ARCHITECTURE 
ALBert Burney Bres........ dep xb acbvante hha eee Professoi 
ALBert Lewis Harris, B.S. in Arch.... ac estecep peck ROCGMSOR 
OR ROBE is os vod an one's 005 in ohne eee Professor 


Beprorp Brown, B.S... eee 4 ‘ Professor 
DpLos Hawiron Smrrn, M.S...........ccccsccccccoccscees Instructor 
Wixx1am Henry Irwin Fiemina, B.S. in Arch.............. Instructor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 
YJ g 


2. Freehand Drawing.—This course consists of drawing, in charcoal 
from casts of simple form. Two periods. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor Biss. 

Credit for this course may also be obtained by taking work at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

3. Architectural Drawing and Elementary Design.—This course in- 
cludes the study of the elements of Architecture including the Five 
Orders, the use of india ink and water color rendering. At least nine 
hours per week are to be spent by the student in the drafting room. 
Six semester-hour credits. 


Critic Mr. Smita or Mr. Fiuemina on Monday, Wednesday 


and Thurs venings. 

1. Projections, Shades, Shadows and Perspective.—A course in ortho- 
graphic projections, shades and shadows, followed by a short course in 
the elements of perspective. Two periods. Four semester-hour 


credits 


Criticisms by Mr. Smrra or Mr Fiemina on Wednesday evenings. 
5. Design.—Problems of an elementary character are given to pre- 
pare the student for work in the Class Border of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects; the rendering of these problems of this Society. At 
least twelve hours per week are to be spent by the student in the draft- 
ing room. Criticisms by Assistant Professor Brown on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. Eight semester-hour credits. 

6. Free Hand Drawing.—An advanced course in drawing from cast 
and life. Two periods. Four semester-hour credits. Professor Bre. 

Credit for this course may also be obtained by taking work at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

8. History of Architecture—The course is designed to trace the de- 
velopment of the art in Ancient Egypt, in Greece, and in Rome, and 
through the Byzantine, and Mediaeval periods. Tu., Th., Sat., at 


5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Bras. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. History of Architecture-—A study of the architecture of the Re- 
naissance in its relation to Ancient and to Modern Architecture. Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 5.50. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Bren. 
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21. Build 
interior fin 


g Construction.—Frame buildir 


igs, details of construction, 


1, three-fourths scale and full size detaj One | 


i I aet i€ 
and three hours in drafting room. Four I ter-hour « ] 
fessor HARRI . 

: Hist« ‘ poll i ( 
sewage disposal { for « term. Two 
semester-hour cr I or H 

24. Pen and ‘ r Ing I 
and ink ¢ smen with pra I i of 
tectural expression. One period. Twi mester-hour cred 

Hours of criticism selected by conferenc with Assistant Professor 
BROWN 

25. Design.—Plan problems, sketch problems, and archaeology prob- 
lems from the Class B Plan pr of the Societ Beaux-Arts 
Architects. At least fifteen h f re be spent by the student 
in the drafting ro T mes oul lit Criticism by Assist- 
ant Professor Brown on Tuc j 1 Friday evenings 

27. Advanced Design Plan problems d tch problems are given 
from the Class A programs of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


The latter part of the year is devoted to a thesis, the subject being 


selected by the student sul ject to the approval of the Professor of De- 
sign. At least eighteen hou veek are to be spent by the student 
in the g roo [wel m« -hour credits. Criticism by 
Assis BI i IT i ¥ i zs 

28. Hist ») P. \ dvanced course of ering 

( pal I r e ¢ f 
elvilization no cri - 
sis of thei chievy ‘ 7 7 1.00 1 ester-hx ed 
1ts Pre fes Br 

33. Wate or ' ou f dy 1 ¥y é Mi yr trom ill life 
and from buildin nd rde [wo perio Fo emer ho 
credits. Professor ] 

39. Building Construction. Masonry foundations, pile foundations, 


stone work, brick work, fire 
specifications. One le 
Four semest 

10. Water 


-proofing 


ing, ornamental terra « otta, plastering, 
and three hours in dr 


ting room a week. 


credits. Professor Harris. 


irse in water color drawing includ- 


rour sg e! yur credits 
Prof¢ r Bu 


41. Heating and Ventilating.—Eler ntary principles of heating and 
ventilating; details of installation of hot 


not water and steam 
’ 
heating plant 


its. Two lectures 


for oné term. Two semests r-hour 
credits. Professor Harris. 


~] 
«J 
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43. Office Practice.—A course of lectures on office practice, business 
methods of an architect and special types of buildings by the teaching 
staff and practicing architects of the District of Columbia. Two 
semester-hour credits. 

44. Advanced Construction.—A course arranged especially for archi- 
tectural students, embracing problems in the determination of beam 


sizes, girder and column design, grillage beam f« otings and the design 


of the simpler forms of trusses. Two semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor Harris. 

ASTRONOMY 
Asare Haut, Jr., Ph.D.......--+. rahe ’rofessor 
Joun Raymonp Lapuam, M.S. in C.E... Assistant Professor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Popular Astronomy.—A course in element ary descriptive astronomy 
designed to give facts of general interest without the use of higher 


mathematics. Recitations, lectures and papers on special topics as- 
signed toeach student. T'u., Th., at11.15. Four seme ster-hour credits. 
Assistant Professor Lapham. 

2. A Course in Practical Astronomy for Cit il Engineering Students.— 
Special attention is given to the methods of determining latitude, longi- 
tude, azimuth and time with the engineer’s transit; observations for 
each being a required part of the course Two lecture-recitation periods 
during one term. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
Lapham. 

Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 

58. Celestial Mechanics.—Theory of central forces; theory of para- 
bolic and elliptic orbits. Lectures, with reading from the works of 
Gauss, Oppolzer, and Moulton. Six s¢ mester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor HALL. 

ASTRO-PHYSICS 


Freperick Evaene Fow 1s, JR.....- Se ee ... Lecturer 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


54. A lecture course on the astro-pbysical instruments employed in 


modern research. Mr. Fow se. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


Pau Bartscn, Ph.D....... ee > eh a ean Professor 
Aubert Mann, Ph.D.........-.--- ; ie ator Professor 
Junia Taeckia Macurian, A.M. Instructor 


Grorar Traver Harrinerton, B.S. in Agri., B.S. in Chem... .Instruetor 


ALEXANDER WreTMorB, A.B........---c0eeeeeeertterrstttte Instructor 
Watpo Lasauie Scumitt, §.B.... De BRON pag eee Instructor 
Emit Goprrey ARzBERGER, A.M.......++¢+seser rrr reerrt ts Instructor 


i 
| 


eee 


<a 
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Botany 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


a General Botany. An introductory course deali 


mental concepts of pla rt life Re presentative member 


groups of plants will be studied, and lines of evolutionary development 


will be emphasized. Lecture at 5.00; laboratory, Tu., and Sat.. 
5.00-6.40. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. HARRINGTO 
Third Section. Pr marily for Graduates 


50. Original iny 


stigation in (a) Economic Botany, Materia Me lica 


ete (6) Parasitism and Monstrosities: (c) Researches in Physiology 
of get groups; (d) Comparative Organography. Ten semester- 
hour credits. Professo > Man: N. 

Zoology 


First Section. Primarily for Ur 


1. Systematic Zoology. 


es. This includes lect 


laboratory work, Che cover all the } ranches of Inverte- 
brates, and correlated with these le tures is the study d dis 
section of typical spe s in each group. This course is intend ] 
to familiarize the studént with biological tharacters, classificatory 


and the general principles of evolution. Lecture, Mon., at 5.00; labora- 
tory, Wed., Fri., 5.00-6.40. A dditior laboratory ctior at | 
to be announced. Six ser r-] 
Mr. Scumirt and Miss MacmILuan. 


2. Systematic Zoology Vertebrates. This includes lectures and 


laboratory work. The lectures wil cover the various branches of Verte 
brates, and correlated with these is the study and dissection of typical 
specimens of each group. Lecture, Mon., at 5.50: lal ratory W 
Fri., 5.00-6.40. Additi ional lJaboratory sectior t h 


nounced. Six semester-hour er lits Professor Bartscu. M 


Mr. Wetmore and Miss Macuqiz 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. Practical Zox logy.—A lecture ¢ ourse ill 


ra ated with lantern slides 


and demonstrations. In this course only beneficial and injurious ani- 


mals of all classes will be consi dered, especial stress being laid upon the 
problems of preservation and exte rmination. The co ur 


aims to ex 


se 
pound the economic side of zoology. Open to all students. 
Two semester-hour credit Professor Barrsc 

23. Ornithology.—A systematic course embracing lectures and labora- 
tory work. The lectures are il] strated with lantern slides, showing 


One hour. 


H. 
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the home life of birds. The laboratory work consists in classifying 
bird skins, of which the University possesses an excellent series. Special 
attention is directed to the study of the birds of the District of Colum- 
de to familiarize the student 
Lecture, one hour; labora- 


bia, and frequent field excursions are 1 
with the haunts and habits of these forn 
tory, one two-hour period. Four seme: 
BARTSCH. 


er-hour credits. Professor 


Laboratory courses in histology and physiology will be arranged for 


competent students 


Third Section. -rimarily for Graduates 


50. Courses may be arranged for competent duates. Ten semester- 


CHEMISTRY 


Cuaries Epwarp Munrog, Ph.D., LL.D.....................Professor 
ne bee sven .....Professor 
Assistant Professor 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH CLA 
Nevit Monroe Hopkins, PI 


Epwin Auuston Hitt, Ph.D.... ... Assistant Professor 
Otis Dow Swett, LL.M., 8.M. ....Assistant Professor 
Hiram Cotver McNien, Ph.D. Assistant Professor 
Epwarp Rocers Norges, M.D Assistant Professor 
Henry Aupert Lepper, 8.B Rp A Ee Ae oe Assistant 
Etiua Moraan Austin Entows, 8.M... “3 ‘ Assistant 


First Section. Primarily for Un raduates 


1. General Chemi 


by recitations and exercises, on theoretical, inorganic, organic and tech- 


A series of illustrated lectures, accompanied 


nical chemistry. T'u., Th., Sat., at 4.50. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor Munropn, Assistant Professor Swr 
2. Laboratory Practice.—A laboratory course for the dy of the 


principles of chemistry and the method of conducting chemical experi- 
ment. Two three-hour periods. Tu., Th., at 1.30 or at 7. Four 


semester-hour credits. Professor Munrop, Assistant Professor SwETT. 

3. Pre paration and Study of the Properties of Chemical Substances.—A 
laboratory cour Two three-hour periods. Tu., Th., at 1.30 or at yf 
Four sem« ster-hour credits. Professor Munror, Assistant Professor 


SWETr. 


4. Ass ryt g and Metall rgy of the Precious Vetals.- Carried on by 
the method used by the Government Assavers, the Laboratory being 


t of the United Stetes Mint. Twelve hours 


fitted up on the plan of th: 


for three months. Professer Munro} 
5. Principle ; of Analysis.—Lecture. One hour. Two semester- 
hour credits. 


Professer SwWETTr. 


Professor MuNROR. 
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6. Metallurgy of Iron and Steel.—A course of lectures and readings 
Tu., at 6.00. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Munro1 


7. Qualitative Analy course intended primarily for stu- 


' 
dents in engineering. -hour periods. Tu., Th., at 1.30 
or at 7. Four semeste1 lits. Professor Munr¢ Assistant 
Professor Swerr. 
Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduat 


20. Qualitative Analysis.—A laboratory course in the st ] f 


erties and reactions of chemical substa 


ces, and of the means « 


for their detection and identification. Three three-hour periods. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor Munron, Assistan r5 


21. Quantitative Analysi A laboratory course in 


estimation of the constituents of a spec 


chemical substances, which are particularly adapted for tea hing the 


student the aims and methods of quantitative chemical analysis and for 
imparting facility in manipulation. Four three-hour periods. I ight 
semester-hour credits. Professor Munror, A int Professor Swrerr. 

23. Organic Chemistry.—Advanced cours Wed., Fri ut 4.50 
Four semester-hour credit Professor Munror, Assistant Professor 
Swerr. 

24. Organic Che lry. Advanced course. A continuation of Course 
23. Th., Sat., at 6.00. Four semester-hour credit Professor Mun- 


ROE, Assistant Professor Swett. 


) 


25. Chemistry of the Carbon Cor p l A lab tory course in the 
preparation and study 1 characte ic series of 
organic compounds. F ds. Eight semester-hour 
credits. Professor Mun r Swett, Mr. Lepper. 


26. Physical Chemi try. A 


duction to physical chemistry, and to treat of the modern tl 


ecture course designed to be an intro- 


eories of 


chemistry from the physical standpoint. In this course pecial atten- 
tion is given to the ionic the ory, electro-chen stry, th w of mass 
action, and the phase rule. .Mon., and Wed., at 6.00 Four semester- 
hour credits. Assistant Professor McNem 

27. Stereo-Chemisiry.—This course deals with th arrangements of 


atoms in space from a theoretical 


standpoint, while the student is taught 


how to form models by which to illustrate their arrangements. Two 


hours. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Hrux. 
] 


28. Biochemi 1¢ chemical examination 
some of the chief foodstuffs, the tissues and fluids of the body, and 
the products of certain organisms: also the isol; 


aboratory course 1n ti 


ie 


we "s 


f 
I 


0 


ion of the digestive 
enzymes and a study of their action in vit 


ro. Three three-hour periods. 


Six semester-hour +redits. Assistant Professor Ni YES. 
29. Industrial Chemist This course deals with the manufacture of 
substances styled “‘chemicals’’ and with the 


} 


application of chemistry 
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to the arts and industries. Six semester-hour credits. Not given in 
1918-19. 

30. Physical Chemistry.—A laboratory course, designed to illustrate 
and supplement Chemistry 26; and especially adapted to the needs of 


those students who have taken, or are taking t! r [wo three- 


hour periods. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor H1Lu. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Explosive Substances.—Ten semester-hour credits. Professor 
Munror. 

51. Analytical Methods.—Ten semester-hour credits. Professor 
Munror. 

52. Chemical Economics and Statistics.—Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor MuNnRoE. 

53. Development of the Theory of the Constitution of the Natural Sili- 
cates.—Ten semester-hour credits. Professor CLARKE. 

55. Special Researches in Electro-Chemistry.—Ten semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor Hopkins. 

56. Physiological Chemi try. Ten semester-bour credits. Professor 
Munroe. 

Students in Chemistry are invited to attend the meetings of the Chem- 
ical Society of Washington which are held on the second Thursday of 
each month from October to May, in the Assembly Hall of the Cosmos 
Club, at 8 p.m., and also the meetings of the Chemical Society of the 
George Washington University which is a most active and efficient 


student organization. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Epwin Vivian Dunstan, C.E.... Professor 
Oscar ALexanperR Mecauin. C.E.......... Professor 
Joun Raymonp Lapuam, M.S. in C.E.............Assistant Professor 
Sa CORHOW Mawitn, . Othe. «is kart dy «shen ae ee Instructor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Surveying and Mapping.—This course includes recitations, field 
and drawing room work. The recitations will cover the theory, adjust- 
ment and use of instruments; land, city, topographic, mine, hydro- 
graphic and geodetic surveying. The field work includes the adjust- 
ment of instruments, the use of the level, transit and compass. Data 
is taken for a map covering an area of about one-quarter square n ile. 
The computations cover problems in the closing of traverses, comput- 
ing areas, reduction and plotting of field notes. Two recitations a 
week; field and drawing room work equivalent to one three-hour period 
& week throughout the year. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. Marsu. 


ee es 
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2. Railroad Engineering.—This course includes recitations, field and 


» recitations cover railroad curves and « arth- 
ilway lines. The field 


ion survey of about one mile of 


drawing room wor 


work, methods of location and construction of ra 


1 . : Iino 
work consists In a prelim! 


railway; the laying out of circular and transition curves, ete. The 


computations and mapping consist of m: 


ng an estimate of quanti- 


ties and cost of a piece of line, making r 


mass dia- 


gram. Two lecture-recitations and one drawing 


»>year. Sixsemester-hour credits. Assist- 


period a week throughout 
ant Professor LAPHAM. 


3. Highways and Pavements.—This course comprises the study of high- 
Way economics, location, construction and mainter various 
methods of surfacing; the materials used and the tests of 
these materials. A study o made of the meth street pavi1 
street grades, etc. Two a week. Four semester-hour credits. 
Mr. Marsa. 

4. Materials of Construction.—A course in the study of the chemical 


and physical properties of: stone, brick, lime, wood, iron, steel and 


a few of the minor alloys. Stress is laid on the manufacture and the 


properties of the materials that affect their use in engineering construc- 
' 
i 


tion. The class room work is supplemented by laboratory tests and 


; 


by inspection tri o testing laboratories and manufacti 


Two hours a week the second semester. Two 


( tant Professor LAPHAM. 

5. Instrument \ two-months’ course for Mechanical 
and Engineering students, covering the use of the compass, 
transit, and level Lectures and field exercises, two hours. One 
semester-hour credit. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 

6. Foun ons two-months’ course for Mechanical and Electrical 


its, covering the general principles of foundation 
construction and the materials used. Two hours. One semester- 


hour credit. Assistant Professor LAPHAM. 


Engineering stude 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


21. Hydraulic Engineering.—The design and construction of water- 
power plants and irrigation works. |] 


low of rivers; rai ll and runoff; 
ransmission. Irri- 


gation plans; distributing system; water rights and irrigation law. 


methods of development; hydraulic motors: power t 


I 
Two lectures and one de 


Assistant Professor LapHaM 


ter-hour credits. 


pe riod. 


22. Structures.—A course covering the determination of stresses in 
framed structures by g aphical and by analytical methoc The first 
term is devoted to beams and roof tri re trusses 
under uniform and wheel loads. Three lectures and two des gn periods. 
Ten semester-hour credits. Mechanical er gineering students take only 
the first term. Five credits. Professor Dt NSTAN. 


es; the second to brid 
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23. Structures.—Design of structures in timber and steel. About two 
months is devoted to the design of timber trestles, roof trusses and slow- 
burning building construction; the remainder of the year to steel de- 
sign of mill and office buildings; girder. riveted and pin-connected 
bridges. Three lectur nd two design p ds. Ten semester-hour 
credits. Professor DuNSTAN. 

24. Sanitary Eng t 


eering.—Water supply: the collection, storage and 


distribution of water; the design and construction of dams, reservoirs 


and storage tanks; construction and maintenance of water distributing 
; 


systems; pumping machinery; quality of water; interpretation of water 
analyses; sedimentation and aération of water; sand filtration; me- 
chanical filtration; chemical treatment of water; the ation of water 
supply to infectious diseases 
Sewerage: house ting a lation; sewerage and 
drainage systen I li l of sewage de ses ; 
treatment of sewage; garbage and refuse disposal. lectures and 
one design period. Eight semester-hour credits.- A tant Professor 
LAPHAM. 
oncrete Const The theory and design of 
labs. be « d colur [wo recitations and 


28. Ma f brick 1 stone masonry, 
theory of foundations, pile: ving, ¢ yns, coffer ns, etc. 
The design of bridge pic ibutments, reta r walls, culverts and 


other similar structures. Two recitations and one design period a 
week during the second semester. Three semester-hour credits. Assist- 


ant Professor LAPHAM. 


50. Reinforc 


bridges, retaini 


periods. Six semester-hour lits. Prof r DUNSTAN. 

51. Advanced ur of suspension, 
cantilever, movabl rch | es. One lecture and two design pe- 
riods. Six semesté ur credits. Professor DuNSTAN. 


52. Architectural Engine g.—Mechanical equipment of buildings; 
caleul tior and design of the plur yr water supply, heating, venti- 
1 one design period. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor MEcuutn. 

03. Railroad 


construction 


ilroad locatior 


cg intenance of way. It must be preceded by Civil 
Engineering course 2. Six hour credits. Assistant Pro- 


fessor LAPHAM. 
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54. Water and Sewage Purifications. An advanced course dealing with 
the practical application of the principles and methods involved in the 
purification of water supplies and in the disposal and treatment of sew- 


age. One lect 


g e and two design periods. Six semester-hour credits. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Cartes Sipney Samira, Ph.D. Professor 


Greek 
First Section. Primarily for Unde graduates 


A. Elementa: 


matriculating. It aims to cover as much as possible of the entrance 


rse.—For students who have not taken Greek before 


requirement in Greek, with the exception of Homer. Mon., Wed., Fri., 
at 10.15. Six semester-hour cre Not given in 1918-19. 

B. Homer: Iliad I-IV.—For students who have taken Course A and 
desire to prepare themselves to enter Course 1. Tu., Th., at 9.15. Six 


semester-hour credits 


1. Herodotus (selectic ns); 


: (selected orations); Euripides (Al- 
cestis); Greek prose composition. Mon. Wed., Fri., at 2.45. Six 
semester-hour credits. 

2. Xenophon (Memorabilia); Thucydides (Book VI11); Sophocles 
(Antigone). Mon., Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. 


20. Plato (selections, including the Apology and Crito); Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds or Frogs). Tu., Th., at 1.45. Four semester-hour 
credits. Not given in 1918-19 

21. Demosthenes (sele ted oratior ; Lucian (selected dialc gues 


Homer (selections). T'u., Th., at 1.45. Four semeste r-hour credits. 


Latin 


First Section. Primaril 


B. Cicero’s Orations and Vergil’s students who have 


satisfied the admission requirements in elementary Latin but have 
not done the work specified under the advanced re quirements. lt will 
include a thorough study of several of the Oratior and of three or four 


books of the Aeneid, supplemented 


PI private reading, and some prac- 


tice in the writing of Latin. Tu., 
hour credits. 
1, Livy (Books I and XX1); Cicero (De § nectute); Horace (Odes 


and Epodes); Latin prose composition. Open to students who have 


Sat., at 11.15. Six semester- 


satisfied the admission requirements in element ry and advanced Latin, 


.pane 
a la 
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or have satisfactorily completed course B. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 1.45. 
Six semester-hour credits. 

2. Cicero and Pliny (selected Letters); Horace (Satires and Epistles) ; 
Martial (selections). Mon. Wed., Fri., at 3.45. Six semester-hour 


credits, 
Se cond Se clion. For l Inde Tr rrad iates and Graduate 8 


20. Tacitus (ss lections ; Terence Phormio); Plautus (Captivi). 
T'u., Th., at 10.15. Four semester hour credits 

“1. Quintilian, Book X, and Horace, Ars Poetica: Catullus, Tibullus 
and Propertius. Tu., Th., at 10.15. Four semester-hour credits. Not 
given in 1918 19 


») 


22. Advanced Latin Composition and Reac 


ing at Sight.—Practice in 


Latin expression and style. Th., at 2.45. Two semester-hour credits. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


The work in this Section is designed to afford discipline in the methods 
of philological criticism, with special reference to the interpretation 
of classical authors, and will include opportunities for original research 
on the part of competent students. In order to make the work as help- 
ful as possible for those who expect to become teachers, the center of 
study each year will be one of the authors usually taught in the second- 
ary schools. With the approval of the instructor, properly qualified 
Seniors may be admitted to these courses. The authors selected are 
AN tallowa:. 

50. Vergil, and Roman Epic Poetry.—Two hours. Six semester-hour 
credits. 

51. Caesar, and the Roman Historians.—Two hours. Six semester- 
hour credits. Not given in 1918-19. 

52. Cicero, and Roman Oratory—Two hours. Six semester-hour 
credits. 


Classical Literature 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. General Survey of Classical Greek Literature (in English).—This 
course is designed to give an outline of the development of the different 
departments of literature in ancient Greece and will include selected 
readings, in translation, from the most important authors. Being 
Primarily intended for students who are not taking Greek or Latin, 
it does not require a knowledge of those languages, and is open to all 
undergraduates as an elective. Tu., Th., at 4. Four semester-hour 
credits. 

2. General Survey of Latin Literature (in English.)—This course is 
similar in purpose and method to Course 1, and will alternate with it. 
The subject of study will be the work of the most important ancient 


- 
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Roman authors. T'u., 7 t 4. Four semester-hour < li Not 
given in 1918-19. 
ECONOMI( AND SOCIOLOGY 
Ropert Russ Kern, A Profes 
L. Rossevi A A.M \ yr 
CLAI " ‘ l 
i Oe t i 
1. General E Ar tline yurse in the i 


cal economy, devote y t tudy I ( j 1d ¢ t 


under present-day conditior ved st of the proble: f 
rent, interest, wages, and profits, and I ran examination of com- 
petition, private property, a eco ograms Mon., Wed 
at 11.15. Six ( Pre I 

2. Par el with cour ss M We l 5 nester 
hour crealits Pre \ I El 

oer 1 for ¢ r l G 

22. G S 1 ‘ " I ) »f sociol 
ogy devoted m: ) r t ol { gan on of ciety 
and its ideals, I é of ( r the functions. effi- 
ciencies and pre ms f¢ t B<¢ velopl t ie half- ul ] 
Th., at 5.00. Two semester-hour cré . Profe r K ve 

23. Modern & lL Proble A further an 3 of mode ocial 
conditions with sp | studies of currez I 1 SOCIO 


requisite, the course in general sociology. Two hours, second hs 


year. Tu., Th., ). Two sei er-hour credits. Prof yr KERN. 
24. The History of Economic Thoug A review of the developme: 


of economics as a science from the earliest times to t present. Lec- 
tures and library readings. o hours, fir -y Given in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1918-19. Professor Kern 

26. Public Finance.—A course in the dey pment of budgetary and 


fiscal method 


expenditur 


Professor KERN. 


27. Money and B g.—The history and theory of money; the pro- 
duction of the pre cious metals; the theory of price s and measurement of 
price fluctuations; monetary systems; the relation of th l } 
tem to our money supply; the theory of credit and banking: the national 


bank system of the United States and the banking system of foreign 
nations. First hal 


Professor Kern. 


1 
f-ye ar. TJ'u., Th., at 5.50. Two semester hour credits. 
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28. Economic Problems.—An advanced course devoted to a more 
thorough study of the problems developed in the general course in 
economics. Research and preparation of papers to be presented to the 
class for discussion and criticism. Credit for course 1, General Eco- 
nomics, is requisite for admission to this course. Not given in 1918-19. 
Professor Kern. 

33. Commercial and Maritime Law.—A study of the principles of the 
law relating to commercial transactions, especially contracts, sales, 
bailments, age ney, partnership, negotiable instruments, and com- 
mon carriers, with some study of admiralty law. T'u., Th., at 5.50. 
Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor ALDEN. 

36. Commercial Geography and Economic Resources.—During the 
first term, a general survey is made of the products, industries, and 
commerce of the United States and of the principal foreign countries 
This survey is supplemented during the second term by a detailed study 
of agriculture, mining, and manufactures throughout the world, but 
with special reference to the United States; separate treatment of 
each important crop and branch of manufactures, with inquiry into 
the causes of the localization of industry. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.50. 


Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor KocHENDERFER. 

40. Economic History of the United States.—Development of agricul- 
ture from staple crops to diversified farming. Settlement of public 
lands; immigration. Introduction of manufactures; development since 
the Civil War; characteristics. Commerce; agricultural products giving 
way to manufactured articles. Tariff history and policy. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 5.00, first half-year. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant 


Professor KocuEnDERF! R. 

42. Economic Background of World Politics. A somewhat detailed 
Study of the awakening of Japan, the problem of China, the interplay of 
rival imperial ambitions in the Far East, the Bagdad Railway scheme, 
and South American problems. The introductory portion of the course 


will deal with agrarian problems, immigration, commercial policies, eco- 
nomic and social réform measures of Modern European governments. 
Second half-year. Mon., Wed., Fr t., at 5.00. Three semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor KOCHENDERFER. 

43. Combinations, Trusts.—A discussion of the conditions which have 
favored the growth of large business combinations, the nature of their 
organization, their influence upon prices and productive efficiency, and 
the regulation and supervision of them. First half-year. Mon., Fri., 
at 9.15. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Kern. 

44. Labor Problems.—A brief sketch of the labor movement in the 
United States and of the aims and methods of trade unions, followed by 
& discussion of such problems as: child labor; dangerous occupations; 
workingmen’s insurance against sickness, old age, accidents, and un- 
employment; strikes and industrial conflicts; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion; collective bargaining. Second half-year. Mon., Fri., at 9.15. 
Two semester-hour credits. Professor KERN. 
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45. History of Ci 
antiquity to modern times, with particular en phasis on the effects of 


lerce. The rise and progress of commerce from 


commerce civilization and t relations between commercial and 
political development. First half-year. T'u., Th., Sat.,at9.15. Three 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor KocHENDERF! R. 
16. Econom Ba jround of World Politics. Parallel with course 42. 
Second semester. Tx , Th., Sat , at 9.15. Three sen ester-hour credits. 
17. Government Control of Commerce and Industry.—A study of the 


various aspects of monopoly and competition. Incorporation and reg- 
ulation of companies, common law and trusts, the anti-trust acts and 
their results. Development and control of water transportation in the 
United States and Europe. Railroad construction, competition, com- 


bination, regulation, rates, discrimin 


ion, government ownership. In- 
land waterways, ocean carriage, subsidies, rebates, pools, etc. First 


half-year. Sat., at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. As- 


t KOCHENDERFER. 


sistant Profes 

48. Finance and Accounting.—General principles of accounting, the 
more important forms of commercial paper and business methods. The 
course comprehe nds theory of debit and credit, classification of ac- 
counts, underlying principles of various accounting records, problems 
of the balance sheet and income Statement, types of business organiza- 
tion and the methods of accounting and auditing applicable thereto. 
Second half-ye; : 


Assistant Profe: 


'h., Sat., 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. 


yr KOCHENDERFER. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
51. Seminar in Sociology.—A research course for the detailed investi- 
gation of special sociological problems, suitable for those who are en- 


gaged in original investigation or in the preparation of a thesis. Hours 


to be arranged. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Kern. 

52. A research course in Cy rporation Finance and trade problems 
especi ly des gned to meet the needs of graduate st idents ind seniors 
majoring in econ ics Special opportunities will be corded stu- 
dents writing theses in the field of ec: nomi Hours to be arranged. 


Four semester-hour credits Assistant Professor KocHENDERFER. 


EDUCATION 


Witiram Car Rurpiamr, Ph.D. Professor 
WILLARD STANTON SMALL LD... Lecturer 
Arntuur Deerin Catt, A.M....... Lecturer 
Marierra Stockarp AuBion, A.B....................... Lecturer 
Harriet UNDERWOOD Symonps, [Ss se pain pe sae caries Lecturer 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20a. Principles of Teaching.— 


A comprehensive course in the princi- 
ples underlying the teaching process in its intellectual, emotional and 
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motor phases. Special attention is given to making teaching concrete 
and meaningful. First half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor RuppicEr. 

20b. Principles of Education.—A comprehensive course in the bases, 
aims, values and essential content of education as revealed by biologi- 
cal, psychological, sociological and ethical principles. Second half- 
year. Mon. Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Three semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor RUEDIGER. 

2la. Principles of Teaching.—A brief course in the psychological and 
logical principles underlying the teaching process. First half-year. 
Tu., Th., at 4.00. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RuEpiGER. 

2lb. Principles of Education.—A brief course in the bases, aims, val- 
ues and essential content of education as revealed by biological, psy- 
chological, sociological and ethical principles. Second half-year. Tu., 
Th., at 4.00. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RuepIGER. 

(Courses 20 and 21 should be preceded or accompanied by general 
psychology. Course 21 is designed especially for teachers in service.) 

22. History of Education.—A general course in the historical develop- 
ment of educational theory and practice. Sat., 9.15-11.15. Four 
semester-hour credits. Professor RunpiGcErR. 

24. School Sanitation and Hygiene.—A survey of the relations of educa- 
tion and health, including: The function of the school in promoting 
health; physical examination of children; medical inspection; physieal 
education; diseases and defects incident to school life; the organization 
of instruction as related to fatigue; defective children; schoolhouse 
construction and sanitation. Lectures, reference work, and reports. 
Mon., at 5.00. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. Smau. 

25. Secondary Education.—After sketching the meaning and signifi- 
cance of secondary education as revealed by educational theory, by the 
secondary schools of Germany, France, and England, and by the history 
of secondary education in America, the course will consider in some de- 
tail the educational values, essential content, and methods of teaching 
the various high school branches. The problems of essential minima, of 
the connection of the studies with life, and of the development of in- 
itiative in the student will be emphasized. 1917-18. Four semester- 
hour credits. Dr. Smaxe. 

27. School Administration.—The public school system: Its develop- 
ment; economic and political relations; organization of administration, 
financial and educational: problems of administration. Lectures, as- 
Signed reading, and reports. Wed, at 5.00. Dr. Smut. 

28. Experimental Education.—A laboratory course on processes of 
learning, transfer of practice, association, memory, etc. Special em- 
phasis will be laid upon practical work with the Binet and other mental 
tests. Three semester-hour credits. 1917-18. (See Psychology 25.) 
Professor RurpicEer and Mrs. SyMonps. 

29. Educational Story Telling.—Study of type stories, adaptation of 
stories, practical story telling. It is the purpose of the course to de- 
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velop a basis for the selection tation of 
literature, taking into considerati vario of the chil. 
development. Lectures, ré red read epol 1917-18 Four 
semester-hour credits. Mrs. A 

30. Slory Tel Literatu Stu f Epics—lliad, 
Odyssey, and Kaleyalla. Retel ossible dr 

Part of the course will | ven to a discussi ir ind re ing 
books with a view to plement N st 1 unl I iiterature 
[t will be tl } to w te i tion o e pr em of de- 
veloping in the child ; he preci rf t be in literature and 
a real love of box t igh his school reading Che course will ex- 
tend and suppler t cours ) but will be open to all upper class at 


dents. 1917-18. Four semester-hour cre: 3. Mrs. Arpy 


ION 
33. J ul Pr ple Educa rhe aim of tl ourse 1s to pro 
mote leeper professional spirit b timulati the professional cast 
of mind. Some of the topics to be studied are: the meaning of ethics: 
maxims for an ethical code: ethical elements in self-culture;: various 
ethical int retations of the ral ideal; « il elements in the ad 
vancement of truth; ethics of veracity: the ethics ey e: the et § 
ethic nd the s on of cr the ethical of the 
hical rpretation of soci f I lent m; 
lu e edu oI 19] . l'wo ul | I 
Ir. Cau 
Ol of ) { d { I ler gu 
ance, in the element r on S ‘ of t ‘ TI col , 
should norma! yi i hint juni y I'y m I credit 
Professor Ruepi 
35. Practice Teac O unity for practice teaching under su- 
pervision and criticism is provi led in the | t Jemor ition 
School. The course should rmally be take lor year. Two 
semester-hour credits. Professor Rurpi R. 
(The students taking cour 4 and 35 will meet together once a wee} 


50. Seminar in E I ; rst S 
leading periods in the History of I 
application of statistical methods to ¢ ly of ed 
lems. Open to « 


semester-hour credits. Prof 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Louis Conen, B.S. in E.] Professor 


} 


rr of Radio-~ ctricity 
Cart Fausrer Hanson, M S. in E.l 
Guy Turner Morris, M.S. 


Lo 


Instructor 


Instructor 
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First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Elementary Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism.— 
Klementary electricity and magnetism is studied with special attention 
to the needs of engineering students. The phenomena accompanying 
static electricity are noted. Problems illustrating the theory and hav- 
ing practical application are required to be solved. Prerequisite: 
Physics 1. Two hours. Four semester-hour credits. 

2. Elements of Electricity; Direct Current Motors and Generators; De- 
sign Work.—Elements of electricity are studied during the first term and 
especial emphasis is laid upon the principles underlying the flow of cur- 
rents. During the second term a study is made of direct current genera- 
tors and motors, covering the laws of the magnetic circuit as applied 
to the dynamo. The course includes the design of electrical machinery 
and apparatus. An introductory study of alternating currents is also 


begun. Numerous problems are assigned throughout the course. Pre- 


g 
£ 


requisite: Physics 1. Three hours. Six semester-hour credits. 

4. Electrical Measurements.—A laboratory course for Juniors. Se- 
lected experiments. Foster’s Hand-book and spe cial laboratory notes 
are used for reference. Two three-hour periods, first half-year. Two 
semester-hour credits. 

5. Electrical Laboratory.—Experiments and tests involving the opera- 
tion of direct-current dynamos and motors, including tests of motors in 
service, operating elevators, street cars, and machinery of various 
kinds. Text-book: Sever and Townsend’s ‘‘Laboratory and Factory 
Tests in Electrical Engineering.” Two three-hour periods, second half- 
year. Two semester-hour credits. 

6. Industrial Electricity.—A practical course intended for Juniors in 
Civil Engineering, embracing the selection and operation of electrical 
machinery, electrical railways and other applications of electric motors. 
Prerequisite: Physics, 1. Two hours, first half-year. Two semester- 
hour credits. 

7. Electrical Engineering.—A course in theoretical and applied elec- 
tricity intended for Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. 1t embraces 
the selection and operation of electrical machinery, the location, con- 
struction, and operation of power plants, electric railways and trans- 
mission lines, the use of electric motors for driving machinery, and the 
working of storage batteries, elevators, hoists, andcranes. Prerequisite 
Physics, 1. Three hours. Six semester-hour credits. 

8. Electrical Design.—A course for Seniors in Electrical Engineering, 
embracing calculation and design of electrical machinery and acces- 
sories, including switchboards, rheostats, instruments, and arrange- 


ment of same. Two semester-hour credits. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


21. Alternating Current Theory and Machinery.—A course for Seniors 
in Electrical Engineering, covering the principles of single as well as 


f 
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53. Advanced Course in Polyphase Currents.—Six semester-hour 
credits. 
54. Advanced Laboratory Work 


Careant . : : 
urrent Apparatus.—Six semester-hour credits. 


Alternating (including Polyphase) 


ENGLISH 


Witt1aAM ALLEN WILBUR, Professor 
De Wirr CLINTON CRoIssANT, Ph.D.........cccccccececc .. Professor 
micmARD Copp, A.B; (1917-19)... ..cdecdeccileeinweede .... Professor 
Raven Wesster Benton, A.B..... ‘ veseeessee.. Assistant 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. English Rhetoric.—A study of the principles of self expression 
through language with practicein composition. Tu., Th., Sat., at 10.15. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor Wrmnur and Mr. Benton. 

2. English Rhetoric.—Parallel with Course 1. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 
5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor WiLpur and Mr. Benton. 

Nore.—Credit for Course 1 or 2 is requisite for admission to any 


other course in English except 5 


5. Survey of English Literature—Mon., Wed., Fri., at 1.45. Six semes- 
ter-hour credits. Professor CRoIssANT. 


Survey of English and American Literature.—Mon., Wed., Fri., at 


7 
2.45. Six semester-hour credits. Not given 1918-1919. Professor 


Conn. 

id American Literature.—Parallel with Course 
7. Mon., Wed., 5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Not given 
in 1918-1919. Professor Coss. 


8. Survey yf Di 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. English Composition.—Tu., at 11.15 and conferences. Six semes- 


hour credits. Not given in 1918-1919. Professor Copp. 


22. Shakespeare. —1918-1919, The Con 1919-1920, The Trage- 
dies. lhe Temple edition of Shakespeare is recommended.) Mon., 


Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 
27. Humanistic Studies.—1918-1919, The E iropean drama, ancient 


and modern. 1919-1920, The Epic. Tu., Th., Sat., at 9.15. Six 
Semester-hour credits. Professor CrorssaNT. 

28. Humanistic Studi: 1918-1919, Nineteenth century English 
prose. 1919-1990, Nineteenth centur poetry. Six semester-hour 


credits. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.50. Professor Croissant. 

29. The English Drama.—Not given in 1918-1919. The modern drama 
trom 1870 to the present, including Continental, British, and American 
na from the beginning to 1870. 


hourcredits. Professor Crors- 


1920, The English dr 


, at 4.00. Six semester- 


writers, /9/f 
Mon., W ed., Fr 
SANT, 
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31. Journalism.—The fundamentals of newspaper writing. T'u., Th 
Sat., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. P1 


33. American Laterature.—Lectures and collateral reading. Mon. 


Wed., Fri., at 4.00. Si 


ates eng 

ee ; 
ond half-year. Tu., Th., at 5.00. Four semester-hour credits. Pro- 
fessor WILBUR. 


ETHNOLOGY 
Truman MicHetson, Ph.D. : Professor 
Third Section. Primarily for Graduati 


50. General Introduction to Ethnology.—A ge 


le! course er 
man’s place in nature; sociology, religious ide ethi ideas, and lan- 
guages of primitive peoples; the beginnings of literature and art: lin- 


guistic survey of the world; ethnological survey of the world: discus- 


sion of the problems of ind endent origins versus difft mn: the clas- 
sical British, Graebnerian, Americal hoo Le 1 col- 
lateral readings. T'u., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Six ester-hour credits. 
Professor Micuer ; 

51. Outlines of North-American Ethnology.—As full a de ription of 


the aborigines of North Ameri s the time will permit. Lectures and 


assigned readings. Mon., Wed., at 5.00. Four semester-hour er 


Professor MICHELSON. 


52. American Indian I yu troductory ec se, and 
presupposes only a moderate am« ous ling trainin 
After a brief introduction to the subject, two stocks will be studied, one 


in each half-year. Two hours a wee ‘+. Four semester-hour credits. 
Professor MIcHELSON. 


53. American Indian Languages cond cour This i n 
course, and members must have taken cours¢ 52, unle they have done 
an equivalent elsewhere. One hour a week. Twosemester-hour credits 


Professor MICHELSON. 


54. Semtr 


topics, and the results d sussed at a weekly meeting. 


hour credits. Professor MicHELson. 


FRENCH 


See Romance Languages 


4 
on 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


Ray Smirn Bassuier, Ph.D..... ; +eeeeees + Professor _ 
CrHarutes Ei_mer R eR, Ph.D ....-.Lnstructor 


First Section. Primarily for Unde rgraduates 


1. Mineral Crystallographic, descriptive, and determinative 


mineralogy. This course is designed with especial reference to minerals 

s rock constituents or segregated as ore deposits. It includes, there- 
fore, a discussion of not merely the crystallographic and theoretical, 
but the practical side of the subjects as well. Whenever possible, it 


should be considered as introdu urses in either system- 


atic or economic geologr, 


allography, 


and Blowpipe An Mon., Fri., at 5.00. 


Four semester-hour credits. Professor and Dr. Resser. 
Syste geology; dynaz l, ictural and strati- 
The cot designed to form a part of a general-culture 
course, or inary course for those intending to make a specialty 


reology. It includes lectures, recitations, laboratory and field work 


= 


will permit. Paleontology is treated as a branch of 


having especial reference to stratigraphy and correlation. 


10k: Cleland’s Geology: Mon., Fri., at 5.50. Four semester- 


hour credit Professor BassLe! dD Re EI 

a. l ¢ This course p e principles of geogra- 
phy by a study of the phenomena of the earth as a whole, the interre- 
lations of these phenomena and their influence upon human affairs. It 
onsists of two p fir study of the general geographic principles— 
earth relations, physio phy, climate, life and human activities, and 
second, a brief ey of several regions and countries for the applica- 
tion of these principles. It is a general culture lecture course illus- 


trated by charts and lantern slides. No course is prere juisite. Wed., 


20. Economic Geology.—[{Geology 1 and 2 and Chemistry 1 are pre- 
requisite for this course.] The course covers the subjects comprised 


their mode of 


under: (1) Mineral veins metalliferous 


ion; (2) the ores of iron, copper, lead, 


occurrence, origin, and cls 


zinc, tin, si 


antimony, etc.; and (3) the non-metallic 


minerals as the coals ar rocarbon cor pounds; salts and materials 


used in chemical manufactures; abrasive, refra ictile mate- 
] 


rials pig n limes, ce- 
t 


Mon., Fri., at 5.00. Given in alternate years. Four semester-hour 


ments, and miners ers. Text-books: Lingdr al De posits. 


credits. Professor Basster andjDr. RessEr. 
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21. Engineering Geology.—This course is intended primarily for civil 
engineers and others interested in applied zt ology. The work covers 
the general principles of geology with special emphasis upon those re- 


lating to engineering problems. The structure of rocks relative to 


building operations, the controlling factors of wate! supply and water 
purification and similar problems are discussed in detail. Text-book, 
Engineering Geology by Ries and Watson. Mor . Fri., at 4.00. Four 
semester-hour credits. Dr. Resser. 

99 


22. Paleontology.—A course in lecture and laboratory work on the 
biological and geological relations of the more important types of ani- 
mals and plants, with especial reference to their value in stratigraphic 
geology. Six semester-hour credits. Professor BassLER. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Advanced Geology and Paleontology.—The student in this course 
may devote his time largely, if necessary, to perfecting himself in 
methods; to general work in the laboratory and in the field; to the 
examination of geological materials, and to familiarizing himself with 
the literature of the subject. Four semester-hour credits. Professor 
BaSSLER. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


ASIN a on Rr aR oe Professor 
Ouse. SR caudate Professor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Elementary.—The essentials of German grammar; translation of 
prose and poetry; beginning conversation: composition and dictation. 
This course is open to beginners, and the work done is equivalent 
te that of a two years’ course in high schools and academies of good 
standing. Tu., Th., Sat., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. 
fessor SCHOENFELD. 

2. Parallel with Course 1. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.00. 
hour credits. Professor Scuaupr. 

3. Selected texts from the best contemporary authors will be read 
and one or more of the German classics carefully studied. The work 
in grammar and composition done in elementary German will be con- 
tinued, with special emphasis on syntax, word-formation, and tl} 
tionship of German and English; conversation continued. This course 
is equivalent to the advanced German of the admission requirements, 
and it is open only to students who have passed Course 1 or 2, or have 
satisfied the admission requirement in elementary German. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHOENFELD. 


Pro- 


Six semester- 


1e rela- 
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4. Parallel with Course $.—Contemporary German is read during the 
first half-year and classical during the second half-year. Mon., Wed. 
Fri., at 5.50. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Scumipr. 

6. Scientific and Technical German.—Designed primarily for students 
in the scientific and engineering courses. This course may be taken by 
students who have passed Course 1 or 2, or who have satisfied the ad- 
mission requirement in elementary German. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor Scumipr. 

7. Advanced course in German syntax; principal difficulties of the 
language: idioms; synonyms; translations of English prose into Ger- 
man; essays; selected advanced prose; classical reading and literature; 
German history. Open to students who have passed Course 3 or have 
satisfied the admission requirement in advanced German. Mon., Wed., 
Fri., at 1.45. Six semester-hour credits. Professor ScHOBNFELD. 

8. Parallel with Course 7, with special reference to advanced students 
both in the historico-political and the scientific departments. Tu., Th., 
Sat., at 5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor ScHORNFELD. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
v 


20. Outline of the History of German Literature and Civilization from 
the Teutonic Origins to the Renaissance and Reformation, with special 
reference to the emerging of the Germanic, Romance, and Slavic races.— 
Lectures, extensive readings of the classics of the first period of bloom; 
advanced practice in writings, essays. Mon. Wed., Fri., at 10.15. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor SCHOENFELD. 

21. German Literature of the Second ( lassic Period at tis Zenith.— 
Lessing’s Life and Work; Goethe’s work in the Natural Sciences; Schil- 
ler’s drama at its zenith; Goethe’s and Winckelmann’s influence on Ger- 
man art; with special reference to the modern drama; Goethe’s Faust, as 
a special critical and philosophical study; classical ballad and lyric 
poetry; renascence of the German volkslied in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.00. Six semester-hour credits. 
Professor SCHOENFELD. 

22. The Currents of German Literature from the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century until 1870.—Romanticism, its social and political aspects; 
Modern German Drama, with special emphasis on Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Hebbel; Lyrics and Ballads: Uhland and Heine. Tu., Th., Sat., at 
10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor ScHomNFELD. Not given 
in 1918-19. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Seminar in the History of Middle High German Literature, with 
special reference to the Epic and Lyrical Poetry in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. Introduction to scientific methods of historical 


| 
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and literary research in the Nibelungenlied and the ( 
semester-hour credits. Professor ScHoENFELD. 


51. Gothic.—Introduction to comparative 


tudrunsaga. Six 


Indo-European Grammar. 


Six semester-hour credits. Professor & HMIDT. 
52. Old High German.—The development of the German language. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor ScuMIDT. 


Only one of the foregoing two courses (51, 52) is given in any one 
year. 


For notice of the Richard Heinze] Germanic Library, see page 40 
GREEK 
See Classical Language 


HISTORY 


CHARLES CLINTON SwiIsHER, Ph D., LL.D 

Levi Russeiy Atpen, A A Fh: See Assistant Professor 
Grorae Morton Cur RCHILL, Ph.D 

Lewis Evaenr McArtuur A.B. 
Eimer Louris Kayser, A.B. 


Professor 


“=e ‘ Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Instructor 


First Section. Primar ly for Undergraduates 


1. Mediaeval History.—A history of the settlement of the Germ 
tribes in the territory of the Empire, with a study of feudal institu- 
tions, extending through the movements of the Crusades; texts, with 
assigned readings. First half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 3.45. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor SwisHEr. 


anic 


2. Mediaeval History.—A history of the evolution of national govern- 
ment extending through the periods of the Renaissance and the Protes 
tant Revolution; texts and assigned readings. Second half-year. 
Three semester-hour credits. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 3.45. 
SwIsHer. 


3. Modern European History.—A study of the European States under 
the new conditions resulting from the discovery of America and the 
opening of the oriental trade routes, extending through the period of 
the French Revolution; texts, lectures 
half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 2.45. 
Professor SwisHer. 


Professor 


and collateral readings. First 
Three semester-hour credits. 


4. A continuation of the preceding through the revolutionary move 


ments of the nineteenth century, with a more detail d study of recent 
issues; texts, lectures, and collateral readings. Second 
Mon., Wed., Fri., at 
SwIsHeEr. 

5. Mediaeval History.—Parallel with Course 1. First half-year. 
Tue., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Three seme ster-hour 


SwisHer. Not given in 1918 19. 


half-year. 


Three-semester-hour credits. Professor 


credits. Professor 
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| 6. Mediaeval History.—Parallel with Course 2. Second half-year. 
Tu. Th. Sat.. at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
Swisner, Not given in 1918-19. 


; Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


A study of the formation of the Union and 
United States to date, with particular 
tended to develop or retard the 
lectures and special reports. 
Assistant Pro- 


20. American History. 
the subsequent history of the 
attention to those factors which have 
growth of American nationality ; te xt-book 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 11.15. Six semester-hour credits. 


fessor ALDEN. 

21. Ancient History.—A study of the history of the ancient oriental 
peoples, and of Greece and Rome; with collateral readings in the trans- 
lated texts of Herodotus, Plutarch, Thucydides, Tacitus and others. 
Tues., Thu., Sat., at 9.15. Six semest¢ r-hour credits Mr. KayYseER. 

25. English History.—A gene ral course in English history with special 
attention to constitutional and politi al development. Texts, lectures, 
Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.00. Six semester-hour 


and collateral reading. 
credits. Assistant Professor CHURCHILL. 
1 History.—A history of the origin and 


30. American Constitutional 
Federal Constitution of 1789, with a study of its 


deve lopm¢ nt of the 
Lectures, text-books, 


interpretation under the pressure of party issues. 
and collateral readings. T'u., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Six semester-hour 
credits. Professor SwIsHER. 

31. Modern European History.—A study of the French Revolution 
and subsequent reaction extending through the Revolution 1848. First 
half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. Three semester-hour credits. 
Professor SWISHER. 

32. Modern European History. From 1850 to the present time. 


32. 
Second half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. Three semester-hour 


credits. Professor SWISHER. 
it History.—A discussion of political qu stions of the day, 
to their origin and historical significance. Lec- 


tures throughout the year. Sat., at 11.15. Two semester-hour credits. 


33. Curre 


with special reference 


Denf ‘ 
Professor SWISHER. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


54. Seminary Work.—The results of individual research, conducted by 


graduate students upon assigned topics, will be discussed at the weekly 
meetings of the seminars of American and Modern European History. 
Undergraduate students qualified by previous historical study, who 
desire to do intensive work with a view to gaining fuller information 
is or facility in the use of historical materials, may, 


ipon special perio 
I imitted to the historical semi- 


with the approval of the instructor, be a 


Se nee 


= 
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nars. Regular meeting of Seminar, Saturday, 12.15-2.15. Six semes- 
ter-hour credits. Professor Swisuer, Assistant Professor ALp} N, and 
Assistant Professor Cuurcuitu. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND DIPLOMACY 


8ee Political Science 
LATIN 
See Classical Languages. 


MATHEMATICS 


Howarp Lincotn Hopexins, Ph.D. ; Professor 
Harry Grant Hopaxrins, A.B. ‘ Instructor 


First Section. Py imarily for Under graduates 


3. College Algebra; Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry Algebra is 
studied during the first half-year, solid geometry during February 
and March, and trigonometry during April and May. Mon Wed., 
Fri., at 9.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Hopaxins. 

4. Algebra; Plane Trigonometry Algebra is studied until April 1, 
and trigonometry during April and May. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.00. 
Six semester-hour credits. Mr. HopGKINs 

6. College Algebra; Solid Geometry; Plane Trigonometry.—Parallel 
with Course 3. Mon. Wed., Fri.. at 5 50. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. Hopexrins. 

9. Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry. Trigonometry until Jan. 1, 
analytic geometry for the remainder of the session. The completion 
of Course 3, 4 or 6 is re quisite for admission to this course. Mon., 
Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Six semests r-hour credits. Professor Hopcxrns. 

12. Trigonometry; Analytic Geometry.—Parallel with Course 9. Sec- 
tion A. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.50. Se ction B. Tu., Th.. Sat., at 5.50. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor Hopaxtns. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


20. Differential and Integral Calculus; Elements of differential equa- 
tions. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
Hopgxins. 

21. Differential and Integral Calculus; Elements of differential equa- 
tions. Tu., Th., Sat., at 9.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor 
Hopexins. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Differential Equations.—Mon., Fri., at 11.15. Four semester- 
hour credits. Professor Hopaxrns. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Jonun Raymonp Lapuam, M.S. in C.E Assistant Professor 
Wiiiiam Darracu Hanspy, A. B. Assistant Professor 
Francis ALBERT Woopwarp, B.S, in M.E Instructor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Mechanical Drawing.—A general course embracing the care and 
use of instruments; Freehand lettering, orthographic and isometric 
projections; sections and intersections; sketching of simple machine 
details; principle of working drawings; curve plotting. Two three- 
hour periods. Four semester-hour credits. 

2. Machine Drawing.—A course in working drawings especially 
designed for Mechanical and Electrical Engineering students. The 
course is largely one of empirical design of standard machine parts. 
Much stress is laid upon drafting room practice, arrangement of views 
and conventional forms and standards. Two three-hour periods. Four 
semester-hour credits. 

3. Mechanical Drawing.—A combination of Courses 1 and 2 especially 
designed for Chemical Engineering students. Two three-hour periods. 
Four semester-hour credits. 

4. Mechanical Drawing.—A course for Chemical Students, similar 
to Course 3. One three-hour period. Two semester-hour credits. 

8. Descriptive Geomeitry.—A course of lectures, recitations, and draft- 
ing room work on the line, point, and plane; single and double curved 
surfaces; tangent lines and tangent planes; intersections of lines, 
planes, and solids; shades, shadows and perspective. One three-hour 


period. Three semester-hour credits. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Rogert Wiisur Mors, §8.B............. ........-. Assistant Professor 
Wituram Darrack Hatsey, A.B. Assistant Professor 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Mechanism.—A course in the systematic study of the kinematics 
of machinery, in which the mechanical movements are reduced to 
scientific analysis. Carefully developed problems and diagrams of 
changes of position and speed in mechanism are constantly used. 

Some attention is given to the design of gear teeth, and a large part 
of the second half year is devoted to the study of steam engine valve 
gears. Three lectures and one drawing period. Eight semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor HaLsry. 

6. Engineering Drawing.—This course provides for the application of 
the principles taught in the courses of Mechanism and Steam Engineer- 
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ing to specific problems. Practice is given in the design of valve gears, 
cans, gear teeth and quick return motions, and in the det rmination of 


velocity diagrams for special engine and other ages. Two 


three-hour periods. Four semester-hour credits. Assis 
Morse. 


9. Engineering Laboratory 
of engineering apparat 


Professor 


} A course of practical work in testing 


materials. The work consi 


of tests 
of the strength of iron, steel and cement: measure ment of the flow 
of air and water; tests of steam calorimeters: tests of pumping machin- 


ery; efficiency tests of st m engines; fuel value determinations; evap- 
orative effic iency of boi Two thre¢ -hour periods, second half- 
year. Two semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Mor and 


Assistant Pri 


10. Engineering Laborato } A cor tion of Course 9. Two three- 
hour-periods. first half-year. Two semester-hour credits Assistant 
Professor Morse and Assistant Professor Hat SEY. 

ll. Engineering Laborato Advanced work in the laboratory for 
Mechanical Engineering students. The work consist of efficiency 


tests of refrigerating machinery. 


compressing 1 


machinery; Hirn’s 
Two three-hour periods 


second half-year. Two semes- 
Assistant Professor Morsr and Assistant Profe or 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
20. Thermodynamics, Steam Boiler , and Power Plant Accessories.- 
About five months are devoted to th principles of thermodynamics, 
the theoretical gas and vapor cycles and the properties of steam. The 


application of the theoretical vapor cycles to the real 


discussed. The latter part of the 


steam engine is 
course is devoted to the study of 


steam boilers, ste turbines, gas engines, steam power plant ac 


ces- 
sories, compression and refrigeration machinery. Three 


hours. Six 
semester-hour credits, Assi 


ant Professor Hausry. 


Hydraulic Machinery. 
study of hydraulic prime 
a dis 


This course provides for an elementa 
movers and pumping machinery. It includes 
ry and design of turbines and turbine blades 


and turbine governors. 


ussion of the thex 
for low and high heads 


The course will also treat of impulse wheels; water motors of the 
piston type; machinery for the utilization of hydraulic pressure; hy- 
draulic pressure pumps, and hydraulic presses: 


hydraulic tools; pumpa 
operated by steam, electricity 


» or power; and high duty pumps and 
- Iwo hours, second half-year. Two 
credits. Assistant Prof 

24. Cotton Machinery ar 


found in cotton n 


water meters 


semester-hour 


A study of the mechanisms 


nery and machine tools 


Two semester-hour c 


Two hours one term. 
Assistant Professor Morse 
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25. Machine Design.—This course is an application of principles 
ady acquired to problems in design, each student being required to 


alre 
complete every detail of the design undertaken. 

The subjects taken as design problems are: 

The complete design of a gas engine, or a punch, or the design of a 
steam boiler, a series of shaft couplings, anda fly-wheel. 

The constructive details and calculations are discussed and the 
limitations of theoretical and empirical formulas pointed out. One 
lecture-recitation hour and five hours in the drawing room. Four 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Morse. 

26. Dynamics of Machinery.—A course including a number of the prin- 
cipal applications of dynamics to moving machinery, such as governors, 
fly-wheels, and the effect of the reciprocating parts of gas and steam 
engines. ‘Two hours. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Profes- 
sor Mors! 

Power-Plant Design.—This course provides for the design with 
complete plans and specifications of a power plant of industrial propor- 
tions by the student. One lecture-recitation hour and one three-hour 


drawing period, first half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Assist- 
ant Professor MORsg. 

28. Industrial Management.—A course dealing with the business sys- 
tems of manufacturing establishments. 

The work includes a study of the organization and relations of the 
various departments of an industrial establishment, both in the office 
and in the workshop. It also discusses the conduct of accounts, the 
method of superintendence and of compensating labor, the determ- 
ination of the cost of production, and the effect on costs of different sys- 
tems of distributing indirect expenses. This course also considers the 
factors which enter into a determination of the depreciation of structures 
and the economic selection thereof. Two hours. Four semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor Morse. 

29. Heating and Ventilating.—This course deals with the elementary 
principles underlying the subject of heating and ventilating. Furnace 
heating, direct and indirect steam heating, hot water heating, and the 
ventilating of different types of buildings are discussed. Two hours, 
second half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Assis}ant Professor 
HaAusry. 

30. Gas Engines.—This course deals with the thermodynamics and 
practice of the internal combustion engine. A study is made of the 
principal existing types of engines. Two hours, first half-year. Two 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor HALsEY. 

31. Steam Turbines.—This course deals with the thermodynamics and 
practice of the steam turbine. Nozzle and blade design is taken up 
and a study is made of the existing types of turbines. Two hours, 
second half-year. Two semester-hour credits. Assisstant Professor 
HALSsEY. 
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Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
if 


50. Advanced Machine Dé sign. 
ant Professor Morsr. 

51. Advanced Power Plant Dy sign.—S 
ant Professor Morsi 


Six semester-hour credits. Assist+ 


ix semester-hour credits. Assist. 


METEOROLOGY 


Wiis Luraer Moors, D.Sc.. LL.D 


Professor 
Witiram Jackson Hr MPHRBEYS, Ph.D 


hee 5 ... Professor 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 
50. Applied leteorology.—Investigation of the 


underlying laws gov- 
erning meteorological phenomena and of the methods employed in 
practice for their interpretation and applications. 


Ten semester-hour 
eredits. Professor Moorp. 


51. Meteorological Physics. This course presupposes collegiate train- 
ing in general physics. Particular attention will be giv 


en to the inter- 
pretation of meteorological p 


henomena in the light of modern physios; 


and those wishing to make this their principal study will be assisted in 
the selection of a suitable problem for investigation and advised in the 
collection of data necessary to its solution. Ten semester-hour credits 
Professor Humpureys 


NAUTICAL SCIENCE 


Grorar WasHINGTON LiIrrLeHays, C.E... Professor 


First Section. Primarily for Und rgraduates 

1. Nautical Science. ation; nautical astrono- 
my; nautical almanac: production and use of nautical charts 
applications of meteorology, terrestrial magnetism and oc¢ anography 
to navigation and s« amanship; deviation of the compass in iron and 
ateel ships; theory and use of instruments of navigation. 
ter-hour credits. 


Marine and aerial navig 


: tides; 


Four semes- 
Professor LirrLeHa.gs. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Nautical Science.—Special investigations requiring original 
thought in relation to avenues of progress, such as the neutralization 
of the effects of the ship’s magnetiam upon the compass, the develop- 
ment of the gyroscopic compass, the supplying of means to enable 
seamen to make astronomical observations at night or when the horizon 
is hidden from view. Th applications of nautical astronomy to aerial 
navigation. Conference 8, assigned readings, 


direction of research. 
Six semester-hour eredits. 


Professor LirrLenAes. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E <h Assistant Professor 
ENTINE WuiTr.e, M.E. . Instructor 
R JENNISON., . Instructor 

20. J Vaval Architecture Calculations and details of 
construction connected with the design of steel composite and wooden 
hips for the merchant, naval and special services Students make 
structural, and line drawings for a given vessel. Three recitations, one 
drawing period Eight semester-hour credits. 

21. Advanced Naval Architecture Advanced design, ship construc- 
tion, equipment and fittings, organization and administration of ship- 
yards, economics of design, inspection, testing, contracts aud specifica- 
tions. Students complete design, calculations and specifications for a 
vessel. At seasonable periods during the course, shipyards in the 
vicinity are visited and studied. Three recitations, one drawing period. 
Eight seme r-hour credit 

24. Elementary Marine Engineering oilers, reciprocating engines 
ind auxiliary machinery Fuels and thermodynamics for marine ma- 
chine: itor diagrams and valve gears. Students make arrange- 
ment drawings for a scotch boiler and reciprocating engine. Three 
recitations, one drawing period. Eight semester-hour credits. 

25. Advanced Marine Engineering.—Balance and design of recipro- 
cating engines with calculations Marine steam turbines, internal 
Combustion engines, gas pro lucers and electrical propulsion, Students 
tudy and make tests of a compound steam engine and a marine internal 
combustion engine in the laboratory Three recitations, one drawing 
or laboratory period. Eight semester-hour credits. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Winuram Cart Ruepiger, Ph.D...... : Professor 
Suernerp Ivory Franz, Ph.D. LL.D., M.D.......... .. Professor 
Epwarp Exuiorr Ricnarpson, Ph.D re Professor 


Harriet U. Symonps, A.M.... Lecturer 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. General Psychology.—An introductory study of the principal facts 
and laws of the mental life. First half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 
10.15. Three semester-hour credits. Professor RuEDIGER. 

2. General Psycholog . Parallel with Course l. First half-year. 
Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. Professor 
RvuepiceEr. 

3. Logic.—A study of the thinking process, the principles of deductive 
and inductive inference, and the nature, structure, and organization of 
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knowledge. Second half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Three 
semester-hour credits. Professor RugpIGer 


4. Logic.—Parallel with Course 3. Second half year. Mon., Wed., 

Fri., at 5.00. semester-hour credits. Professor RurgpiaEr 
Second Sectior For Undergraduate ( ] ‘ 

20. History ore important epochs in the history 
of thought. to the relation of these distinctive 
pe riods to the course of the world I ] | -vear Tu 
Th., Sat., at 10.15. Thre mester-ho ed Pri or Ric# 
ARDSON. 

21. Ethics.—A historica nd theoretical course, with t] 11m of 
qu ing the student with the principal ethical theori Reference 
is made to the application of these theories to concrete condition 
Second half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 10.15. ree semester-hour cred 
its. Professor RicHARDSON. 

22. Ethics.—Similar to course 21. Second half-year. Mo .» Wed., at 

Two semester-hour credits. Professor Rx HARDSON 

24. Hist of Philosophy.—The deve lopment of phi its 
nature and problem This course while intr luctory is d o be 
comprehensive and to give the student a general survey ¢ lo- 
sophic field. TH, Ti at 5.00 Four seme ster-hour credits Profes- 


sor RICHARDSON. 


Experiments on sensatior memory and 


aSSOCIACI 


, emotional n work with the 
Binet her m¢ ests. To be taken graduate students who 
are taking a major or minor in psychology, and who have not had ex- 
perimental psycholog Sat., 9.15-11.15. Three semester-hour crealts, 
Professor Rurpicer and Mrs. Symonps 
27. Recent Philosophical Movement \ consideration of the variou 
philosophical movements and tendencies of the immediate past. A crit- 
ical study of the occasion and meaning of th trend of thought at the 
present time. Lectures and reading of recent books and periodicals 
Ved., at 5.00. Two semester-hour P 


credite Professor RICHARDSON. 
Not given in 1918-19 


‘ ha] hy of 
28. Pi LLosophy of 


re.—A critical examination of the concepts of 
physical science. An investigation of the significance of scientific laws 
and theories. Wed., at 5.00. Two semest r-hour credit Professor 
RICHARDSON. 
(Courses 27 and 28 are given in alternate 1 
29. Problems of Philosophy.—An advanced course dea ing with phil- 


osophical questions frcein the standpoint of the questions th 


years 


slves 


rather than as these have been presented historically. A critical and 
constructive examination of fundamental philosophic principles and 
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problems. Lectures, readings and reports. First half-year. Mon 
We t 5.50. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RicHaRDSON. 


Third Section. Primarily for Graduates 


50. Seminar in Psychology.—Not given in 1918-19. Professor Rur- 
DIGER 
51. Metaphysics.—The principles of metaphysics and the problems of 


philosophy. An advanced course tracing the origin and development of 
I tar al ] 


netaphysical questions, and a critical examination of the attempted 


solution of these problems. Readings, conferences and written reports. 
Six semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON. 


52. Advanced Experimental, Abnormal or Physiological Psychology.— 


Course to be altered in different years in accordance with the needs of 


students. Prerequisite—courses in general psychology, and introduc- 

tory experimental psychology. Conferences, reading of recent literature, 

and demonstrations. Ten semester-hour credits. Professor Franz. 
53. Research in P: ology. Advanced students, who select psychol- 


ogy as major or minor for the degree of A.M., or Ph.D., will be given 
special topics for investigation in abnormal, physiological or experi- 
mental psychology. To be preceded or accompanied by Course 52 or 


its equivalent. Ten semester-hour credits. Professor FRANZ. 


PHYSICS 


THomas'B:- Brown, PRD. .i.occ 5 sca e aaene ven Assistant Professor 
Cuar.es Epwin Van Orstranp, S.M.. Lecturer 
Harvey Lincotn Corris, Ph.D... ‘s Lecturer 


First Section. Primarily for Unde rgrad sales 


1. General Physic .—A recitation and lecture course, embracing the 
, light, and electricity. 


fundamental principles of mechanics, sound, hes 
The lectures are illustrated by experiments. This is a required course 


for Sophomores in Engineering, and may be elected by the general 
student who has c« mple ted Mathematics 9 or 12. Mon., Wed., Fri., 


at 5.00. Six semester-hour credits Assistant Professor Brown. 


2. Laboratory Physics.—Laboratory methods, accurate measurements 


of physical quantities, and experimental study of 


physical laws and 
apparatus. Course 2 is arranged to parallel courses 1 and 3, and may 


not be taken without an equivalent previous preparation in Physics. 


the needs of 
at 10.15, or 
Professor 


Different series of experiments are arranged according to 
individual studen s. Two two-hour periods. Tu., T 
Tu., Th., at 7.30. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant 


Brown, and Assistants. 

3. Introductory General Physics.—A lecture and recitation course, sim- 
1tment; planned 
, at 1.45. Six 


ilar in scope to Course 1, but less mathematical in tre 


with reference to the general student. Mon., W ed. F 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Brown. 
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For Undergraduates and Graduate 


r and Thermodynami \ recitation and lecture course 


l 3 text, and the more advanced texts and the 
literature for reference reading Mon., Wed., Fri., 5.50. 
hour credits. Assistant Profes 


using 


Six semester 


22. Light \ rec ition and le Ire course, using Edser’s Light as a 
class text, and th ore i\ iced text nd the literature for re ference 
reading. Six semester-hour credit Not given in 1918-19 Assistant 


Professor Brow 


Third Section. Pri rarily for Graduates 


57. Statistical Mechanics and Kinetic Theory. 


This course includes 
Gibb’s preliminary derivat 


ion of the fundamental equations of thermo- 
dynamics and a discussion of the physical properties of gases from the 


standpoint of general dynamics. Viscos ity, diffusion, heat conduction, 


Brownian movements, Van der W 
tion and dissociation. Gibb’s Sta 


al’s equations and molecular aggrega- 
al Mechanics and Jes 
ical Theory of Gases. A lecture and seminar course. Monday at 
1.50. Six semester-hour credits. Mr. Van ORSTRAND. 

58. Hlasticity. The physical properties of solids as applied to 
problems in geophysics. Homogeneous stress and strain. 
energy of strained solids. 


: c un’s Dynam- 


Potential 


Propagation of 
Love’s Mathematical Theory of Elasticity. A lec- 
ture and seminar course. Friday at 4.50 
Mr. Van Orstranp. 


59. Theoretical Electricity.—A 


Transmission of force. 
earthquake waves. 


Six semester-hour credits. 


lecture course on the Mathematical 
theory of Electricity, using J. J. 1 homson’s Elements of Electricity 
and Magnetism as a basis. The fundamental propositions of electrical 
theory are discussed, and their applications to practical | 
pointed out. The solution of a number of proble 
Six semeste r-hour credits. 

60. Least Squares. Derivation of the law of errors and adjustment 
of observations with special reference to the 
constants of empirical formulas. 
A lecture and recitation course. 
Not given in 1918-19 


oroblems are 


ms is also required, 
Dr. Curtis. 


determination of the 
Merriman’s Method of Least Squares. 

First half-year. Monday at 4.50. 
Two se mester-hour ere dits 


Mr. VAN ORSTRAND. 
61. Conductio of Heat. 


Fourier’s analysis is applied to numerous 
problems in the diffusion of heat and substances. Ingersoll and Zo- 
bel’s Mathematical Theory of Heat Conduction \ lecture and recita- 
tion course. Second half-year. Mon., at 4.50. Not given in 1918-19, 
Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Van ORSTRAND. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Cuartes Herserr Sro KTON, LL.D. 
WittiaAM MILLER Couuier, A.M. LL.D., Pr 
CHartes Epwarp Hiny, Ph.D. 


In charge of Department 
esident-Elect Lecturer 
ORS Cee Professor 
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First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. Government of the United States.—This course includes a brief 
study of the factors that led to union among the colonies, of the Second 
Continental Congress, the Articles of Confederation and a deeper study 
of the organization and functions of the present government. First 
half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Three semester-hour credits. 

2. Government of the United States.—Parallel with Course 1. First 
half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. Three semester-hour credits. 


8. State Government.—The Pennsylvania, Virginia and Massachusetts 


types, their evolution into the present prevailing form, powers of con- 


stitutional conventions, growth of executive responsibility, increaseing 
legislative limitations, extension of the suffrage, initiative, referendum, 
recall, judicial review, the short ballot, civil se rvice, the influence of 
public opinion and its limitations, the police power and the control of 
public utilities are the leading topics. Second half-year. Mon., 
Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Three semester-hour credits. 

4. State Government.—Parallel with Course 3. Second half-year. 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. Three semester-hour credits. 

6. Political Parties in the United States.—A study of the functions of 
political parties in our government, of their history, their organization, 
their responsiveness to public opinion and of what measures have come 
effectively within the scope of public opinion. First half-year. Tu., 
Th., Sat., at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. To be given in 1919-20. 

8. South American Republics.—A sketch of their establishment and 
&n analysis of the structure of their governments and a study of how 
these governments reflect economic and social conditions is the object 
of the course. Second half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Three 


semester-hour credit. To be given in 1919-20. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 


21. Parliamentary Government.—The English, Canadian, French and 
Italian systems with a notice of the relation of the ministry to the 
legislature in the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain and Japan give ample scope to the course. First half-year. 
Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. 

22. The Governments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland and 
Russia.—Comparison and contrast with American organs and con- 
ditions furnish the point of view. Second half-year. Tu., Th., Sat., 
at 5.00. Three semester-hour credits. 

23. City Government in the United States.—A study of the origin and 
Structure of the mayor and council, commission and city manager 
plans, home rule, the relation of the city to the state, municipal powers 
and officers, social and individual rights and of references to European 
experience. First half-year. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 11.15. Three semes- 


ter-hour credits, 
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24. Cons 


stitutions 


The interpretation of clauses in the con- 


States and of the s 


] parate states aliecting 
officers, courts o! Congress, police power and iv 
found in judicial decisions the subject-matter. § . 


year. Mon., We 


29. Principl 


but not diplor 
general relat 

ings and paper 
6.40 Two seme 
President 


the general princi; 
munities of diplon 


signing 


and ratific 


ble m 
signed cases and 
Second h lf-year 


Lectures and : 


by case inst 


ruc 
i Sect 1 y ( 7 
51. Ree Po Ls , Chis cou rranged to meet the 
individual needs of advanced student: he handling of material 
the choice of a theme, its discussion and writing ar included. Hours 


will be arranged each half-year rhree s 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
James CuHamBers Pryor, A.M., M.D. 


Third Section Primarily for Graduates 


50. A seminar course dealing with vital statistics: 


etiology and preven- 
tion of infectious dis 


3; causes and prevention of infant mortality; 


prevention of disease of occupation; protective inoculations; muni¢ 
ipal hygiene ; national and interstate preventive measures. Ten semes- 
ter-hour credits. Professor Pryor. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Grorcr Neety Hennina, A.M Prof r of Romance Languages 
Joaqum pe Stovretra Covrinno, Kt., Se.D .Profes 
Henry Grattan Doyte, A.M., 


Assistant 


Dp ‘ . 
o! rortuguese 
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Epwarp Cuitom, A.M............... ... Instructor in French 

Watton Co.corp Joun, A.M.... Instructor in Spanish 

JuLes Matinuet Instructor in French 

Crcrz Kniaat Jonzs, Lit.B Instructor in Spanish 

Marce, Moravp, B. és L Lecturer in French 

XAVIER TEILLARD, B. ds L. ... Instructor in French 
French 


First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


1. First-Year Cour -I’raser and Squair’s French Grammar. Gram- 


mar, composition, drill in pronunciation, translation and reading of 


modern French fiction, comedy and history. For beginners. Tu., Th., 
Sat., at 9.15. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DoyLe. 

2. First-Year Course.—Parallel with Course 1. Fraser and Sq 
Frer ch Grammar For beginners. Section A. Mon., Wed., 
at 5.50. Section B. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.50. Six semester-hour credits. 
Mr. Curntom. 

3. Second-Year Course—Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar. 
First text, Dumas fils, ‘‘La question d’argent’’ (Heath) ; other texts to be 


announced. Open to students who have passed in French 1 or 2, or 
have fulfilled the admission requirements in Elementary French. Mon., 
Wed., Fri., at 10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 

4. Second-Year Course.—Parallel with Course 3. Fraser and Squair’s 
French Grammar. First text, Dumas fils, ‘‘La question d’argent”’ 

Heath); other texts to be announced. Tu., Th., Sat., at 5.00. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 

5. General Survey of Modern French Literature. Nineteenth, Eigh- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries).—Translation, collateral reading 
and reports thereon, lectures on literature, composition. Open to 
students who have passed in Course 3 or 4, or have fulfilled the admission 
requirements in Advanced French. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 3.45. Six 
semester-hour credits. Professor HENNING. 

6. Parallel with French 6, but omitting composition. Tu., Th., Sat., 
at 5.50. Six semester-hour credits. Professor Hennina. (This course 
will be given only if elected by at least six students at the beginning of 


the year.) 

7. Conversation and Composition.—Open to students who have passed 
in French 1 or 2, or have fulfilled the admission requirements in Ele- 
mentary French, or otherwise satisfy the instructor of their fitness to 
take it. Mon., Wed., Fri., at 5.00. Four semester-hour credits. Mr. 


MAILLET. 


' ’ , , ; aetille “ 
Second section. For l ndé rgraduates and Graduates 


Courses in this group are open to students who have passed in Course 
5 or 6, or otherwise satisfy the instructor of their fitness to take them. 


j 
; 
1 
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21. Literature of the Seventeenth Ce ntury Histor y, philosophy, criti- 


cism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, fictior poetr Bals 
leau, Corneille, Descartes, Fénelor Mme de la] ette, | Bruveé La 
Fontaine, La Rochefoucauld, Malh e, M ‘ S re- 
mond, Saint-Simon, Mme de § ns ( iter 
reading and reports thereon, lectur yn | rature and oY Vv 
Wed., Fri., at 5.00. Six semester-hour cred Professor H JIN 

26. Literature ym 1760 to 1850; The Ro Movement.—History, 
criticism, trave stion, drama, lyric poetry. Rousseau, Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, Chénier; Balzac, Baudelaire, Chateaubriand Gautier, 


Hugo, Lamartine, Michelet, Musset, Sainte-Beuve, Gec rge Sand, Mme 


de Staél, Thierry, Vigny, ete. Translation, < lateral reading and 
reports thereon, lectures on literature and histor Given in 1919-1920.) 
28. Literature from 1850 to the Present History, p criti- 


cism, fiction, drama, lyric poetry. Augier, Brunetiére, 
fils, Flaubert, France, Heredia, Hervieu, Leconte de Lisle, 
Loti, Maeterlinck, Maupassant, Mérimée, Renan, Rostand. § ully Prud- 
homme, Taine, Verlaine, etc. (Given in 1920-21 


50. Old French Philology and Literature. La Chanson d Roland 
and Chrétien de Troyes. Phonology and Morphology of Old Fren 


French Literature to the end of tl 


with an outline of its development through \ ilgar Latin. Surv 


1 Sor knowledge 
of Latin is essential. Mon., Wed.. Six semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor Dorie. 

55. One course in the literature of the seventeenth c« ntury will 
arranged for competent graduates. Mon., Wed., Fri.. at 5.00. 
semester-hours credits. Professor HENNING. 

Spanish 
First Section Primarily for Unde le 

1. First-Year Course Hills and Ford’s First Spanish C ‘ Gram- 
mar, written and oral composition, drill in pro} ciatior tion of 
modern Spanish fiction, comedy and histo or begi Mor 
Wed., Fri., at 1.45. Six semest r-hour credit Assi fessol 


Doyte, 

2. First-Year Cow Parallel with Course 1 Hills and Ford’s 
First Spanish Course. For beginners. Mon.. Wed , Fri.. at 5.00. Six 
semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Dor. 

3. Second-Year Course.—Review of grammar. composition, transla- 
tion of modern Spanish prose and poetry, collateral reading. Open 
to students who have passed in Course 1 or 2, or have f ilfilled the ad- 
mission requirements in Elementary Spanish, or otherwise satisfy the 
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—_ 


instructor of their fitness to take the course. Mon., Wed., Fri., 
stant Professor Dory Le. 


10.15. Six semester-hour credits. Assi 
4. Second-Year Course.—Parallel with Course 3. Tu., Th., Sat., at 
5.00. Six semester-hour cre dits Assistant Professor DoYLE. 


Second Section. For Undergraduates and Graduates 
20. Third-Year Course.—General Survey of Spanish Literature. The 
Golden Age (Cervantes, Calderén, Lope de Vega); the Nineteenth 
Century; contemporary writers. Translation of repres ntative works 
Lectures on the history of Spanish Litera- 
Open to students 


of drama, fiction, poetry. 
ture. Outside reading and reports. Composition. 
passed in Spanish 3 or 4or have done equivalent work. Tu., 


a 
at 5.50. Six semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 


who |} 


Portuguese 
First Section. Primarily for Undergraduates 


-se. Portuguese as a Romance Language. Phonet- 
reading aloud of texts, dictation, 


ies and drill in pronounciation, 
elementary grammar, translation nd composition. For beginners. 
Mon.,Wed. Fri., at 5.00. Six semester-hour credits. Profe ssor COUTINHO. 
3. First-Year General survey of the history of the literature. 


No knowledge of Portuguese is necessary. Mon., Fri., at 5.50. Four 


semester-hour credits. Professor CoUTINHO 

cond-Year Course Advanced grammar, exercises, composition, 

translation of prose nd poe try, collater il reading, conversation. ck hey 
hour credits. Professor CouTINHO. 

literature and philology. Tu. 

, CoUTINHO. 


; S 


Th., Sat., at 5.00. Six semester- 
6. Thard-Year Cours Language, 


Th., Sat., at 5.50. Six semester-hour cre lits. Professor 


SEMITIG LANGUAGES AND LITI RATURE 


Iskari Scuaprro, Ph.D es . Sinead Caeaiee aa Professor 


Second Section. For Graduates and Unde rgraduates 


20. Elementary Hebrew Hebrew vocabulary and grammar, reading, 
translations of simple passages and briefer exercises. This course is 
open to beginners. Two hours a week. Four semester-hour credits 

22. Advanced Hebrew An intensive study of Hebrew grammar a id 
its relation to Semitics in general. Comp irative Semitic philology 


res of prose and poetry. 
t and postbiblical litera- 


will be pursued. Translations of 
> : : ~ 
Readings and selections from the Old Testamen 


ture. Two hours a week. Four semester-hour credits. 
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literatures 
Hebrew liter 


kala period. Spec 


Six semester-hour 
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CALENDAR 


June 22 Saturday—Registration, 9-12 a.m.; 4-6 p.m. 
June 24 Monday—Instruction begins in all courses. 
July 1 Thursday—Holiday. 

July 6 Saturday—Classes meet at the usual hours. 


August 2-3 Friday and Saturday—Examinations. 


FACULTY 


Cuartes Hersert Stockton, LL.D....... President of the University 
WitiraM Cart Rvepiaer, Ph.D....... Director of the Summer School 
Levi Russet ALDEN, A.M.......... Assistant Professor of History 


GERTRUDE RicHarpson BriaHam, Ph.D., 
Instructor in Archaeology and History of Art 
Tuomas BENJAMIN Brown, Ph.D.......Assistant Professor of Physics 
De Wirt Cuintron Croissant, Ph.D............. Professor of English 
Henry Gratran Doyte, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Cuaries Epwarp Hint, Ph.D........... Professor of Political Science 
Harry Grant Hopaxins, A.B............. Instructor in Mathematics 
Howarkp Linco.tn Hopexins, Ph.D...Dean of the Department of Arts 
and Sciences and Professor of Mathematics 
Exmer Louis Kayser, A.B......................Instructor in History 
Rospert Russ Keren, A.B............ccceseces Professor of Economics 
Criarence CAMERON Kocuenperrer, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
CHARLES ELMER Resser, Ph.D................. Instructor in Geology 
Epwarp Exuiot Ricnarpson, M.D., Ph.D....Professor of Philosophy 
Witiram Cart Rvepicer, Ph.D., 
Dean of Teachers College and Professor of Educational Psychology 


WiiuraM Carson Ryan, A.B..............0-: Instructor in Education 
AuFrrep Francis WILLIAM Scumipt, A.M......... Professor of German 
Otis Dow Swett, S.B., LL.M.......Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


WituraM ALLEN Wiipur, A.M., Litt.D., 
Dean of Columbian College and Professor of English 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


Classes carrying two semester-hours of c 
week for six weeks, and th carrying thr 
will meet six times a week for seven and « 


will be held on Thursday, July 4, but the 


Saturday, July 6 


Examinations in the six-week classe 
day, August 2 and 3, and in the sev 
Thursday and Friday, August 15 and 16 
be given before those date Examinations ij 
held when the rk |} been completed 

If desire the classe scheduled for eigh 
minutes before eight and close twenty minu 


position 2 credit 
526 American Po- 
etry .... 2 credit 


redit will meet five times a 
ree semester-hours of credit 


yne-half wee ks. No classes 


six-week classes will meet on 


iday and Satur- 


week cla 


? er 9 Tah 
No final examinations may 


in all other classes will be 


t o’clock will begin fifteen 
tes before nine. 


3 Dr. Brigham 


s Profes or Wilbur 


ments ... 2 credits Mr. Ryan 
S3a Second-Year 
Dod eecon - eal 
spani 3 credits Professor Doyle 
9-10 §S Psychology 2 credit Professor Richardson 


10-11 83 Logic 
sls Economics 2 credits 


Secondary Edu- 


cation .. 2 credits 
S32 Literary Criti- 
cism ; . 2 credits 
11-12 S22 Sociology 2 credits 
529 Modern Drama 2 credits 
SXXIII Philosophy 2 credits 
5-6 SI Chemistry 6 credits 
83 Geography.. 2 credits 
S6a Second-Year 
German 3 credits 
S$20b American His- 
MOY si. es . 3 credits 
S4b Trigonomet 2 credits 
Sla U. S. Govern- 


ment.... 3 credits 


Professor Ruediger 
Professor Richardson 
Professor Kern 


Professor Ruediger 


Professor Croissant 
Professor Kern 
Professor Croissant 
Professor Richardson 
Professor Swett 

Dr. Resser 


Professor Schmidt 


Professor Alden 
Mr. Hodgkins 


Professor Hill 
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5-6 Sla First-Year 
Spanish...... 3 credits Professor Doyle 
S46 World Politics 3 credits Prof. Kochenderfer 
5-7 S2 English Rhet- 
oric.. . 4 credits Professor Wilbur 
S2a Phy sics .. 2 credits Professor Brown 
6-7 SIV German... 3 credits Professor Schmidt 
831 European His- 
tory......... 3 credits Mr. Kayser 
540 Economic His- 
tory..... . 8 credits Prof. Kochenderfer 
S4a College Alge- 
OE. 3 credits Mr. Hodgkins 
S3a Physics... 3 credits Professor Brown 
SXXII International 
Relations 3 credits Professor Hill 
Sla First-year 
French 3 credits Professor Doyle 
6-8 S82 Geology 4 credits Dr. Resser 
6-10 S82 Chemistry { credits Professor Swett 
$3 Chemistry 4 credits Professor Swett 
$7 Chemistry... 4 credits Professor Swett 
7-8 Sda Second-Year 
French...... 3 credits Professor Doyle 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The opportunities for culture that may be enjoyed in Washington 
are unrivaled. The libraries, museums, and Government buildings are 
open daily for inspection and study, and both the city and vicinity are 
replete with places of historic interest. The knowledge of the nation’s 
capital and its environs that may be gained during a six weeks’ sojourn 
is alone no small part of a liberal education, and when this is combined 
with educational opportunities of the first order, the situation becomes 
ideal. 


WORK OFFERED 


The courses offered are all of college grade, are given by regular mem- 
bers of the faculty or others experienced in college teaching, and repre- 
sent essentially all the subjects of study found in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Courses for which less than six students have registered by June 
26 may be withdrawn. If courses not announced in this Bulletin are 
desired an effort will be made to provide them. 
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ADMISSION 


No entrance examinations or certificates of work completed in second- 
ary schools will be required for admission to the Summer School, but 
no student will be allowed to register for any except an elementary 
course until he has given evidence satisfactory to the instructor con- 
cerned or to the Director that he is qualified to pursue the course to 
advantage. 


REGISTRATION 


The work in all classes will begin promptly on Monday, June 24, at 
the hours scheduled and registration should be completed before that 
time. The Director will be in his office to receive registrations daily 
from 10-12 a.m. and 4-6 p.m., June 17-22 


CREDIT 


The units of credit in semester hours carried by the several courses | 
are indicated both in the schedule of classes on pages 4-5 and in the 
descriptive outlines of the courses on pages 7-11. A semester-hour 
of work is the equivalent of a course meeting once a week throughout 
a semester during the regular session of the University. 
Work satisfactorily completed in the Summer School will be accred- 
ited toward a degree at George W ashington University on the same 
basis as work completed during the regular session, but in no case will 


a student be accredited with more than four courses completed in the 
Summer School period. 


CERTIFICATES 


Certificates of attendance and of work satisfactorily completed will 
be issued on or about September 1. 


Hi FEES 

Hi Tuition fee per semester-hour....................0.602.-....... $5.00 
tH EL TOW sevens Sun edttoeee dis civeedss éiecceva, ok... 1.00 
nh) Laboratory fees: 

Hl Chemistry S2, 83, and S7, each......................... $10.00 
HH Chemistry S 20 and 821, each ......... ....ccccccce-e..., 25.00 


Breakage deposit in chemistry, the amount paid in excess of 
breakage to be returned, S2, S83, and 87, each............ 10.00 
Senn St 0 MUGS 21 eso. «555 ca xckcs veel edeces ceci, aes 25.00 
The scholarships, University and Ministerial Aid available during 
the regular session are not applicable to the Summer School. 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are due upon re gistration and are payable at the Treasurer’s 


Office, 2101 G Street. St 


udents who find it impossible to pay their fees 


he Director when 


by July 3 should make special arrangements with the 
they register. No certificate of attendance or of credit will be issued 
unless all fees have been paid. 

\ student who is compelled to withdraw before July 20 is entitled to 


cancellation of one-half of his fees, prov ided he applies to the Director 


for this privilege by August 15, 1918. The registration fee, however, 


» cancelled, once a student’s registration has been completed. 


may n 


LIBRARY 


The University Library, which is found in the first floor of the main 


building, will be open on school days from 8.30-12.30 and from 3-7, and 


on Saturday forenoons. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The letter S, meaning Summer, is prefixed to the numbers of courses 
to distinguish them from the courses offered during the regular session 
of the University. Courses corresponding approximately to those of- 
fered during the regular session are given corresponding numbers. 
Courses not so corresponding are assigned Roman numerals. The let- 
ters a and b following some of the numbers signify correspondence re- 
spectively to first and to second semester work of the regular session. 


ART 


S XXI1. History of Art. An introductory course in the schools of 
painting and sculpture, including the Greek, Roman, Renaissance, 
intermediate and modern periods, with attention to English, French, 
and American art. 

Illustrated lectures. Visits to the National Gallery and the Library 
of Congress. Special study may be arranged for advanced students. 
At 9. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. BriaHam. 


Chemistry 


S 1. General Chemistry.—A series of illustrated lectures, accom- 
panied by recitations and exercises, on theoretical, inorganic, organic, 
and technical chemistry. Daily at 5. 60 periods. Six semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor Swrert. 

82. Laboratory Practice.—A laboratory course for the study of the 
principles of chemistry and the method of conducting chemical experi- 
ment. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor 
Swert. 
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(Nore: Courses § 1 and S 2 should be taken together. Courses S 20, 


Qualitative Analysis, six semester-hour credits, and S 21, 
Analyse t semester-hour credits, will be given if demanded.) 

S 3. Org Ea nts and I7 Preparations.—First twelve 
yeriods, exp nts in organic che try; last eighteen periods, syn- 
t es of in e compounds. Daily 6-10. Four semester-hour 
credits. Assistant Professor Swrrt 

S 7. Qualitat inaly \ brief course intended primarily for 

idents in ineering. | 6-10. Four semester-hour credits. 


Economics and Sociology 


S la. General Economics.—An outline course in the principles of po- 
litic levoted i to the study of the processes of fixing 
market prices and to a study of the problems of rent, interest, wages, and 

At 10 ester-hour credits. Professor Kmrn. 
Ger iolk An outline course in the principles of soci- 


ology devoted mainly to the study of the organization of society, the so- 
cial systems, their f 


iencies, and programs for their devel- 
opment. At1l. Two semester-hour credits. Professor Knrn. 
f c History of the ted State Conditions that led 


to the colonization of this continent; growth of industry, agriculture, 


commerce, transportation; labor and eapital; industrial and com- 
mercial pro lems of to-day. Dail it 6 Chree semester-hour credits 
45 period Assistant Profs yr _Kochenderfer 

S 46 E backg nd of World Politics. The economic de- 


velopment of Europe during the past hundred ye 


° rival imperial 


ambitions in the Far East, the Balkans, etc ; economic issues leading 
up to the world war; immigration, socialism, social reform measures 

1 insurance g lan problems Daily at 5 Three semester- 
hour credit £5 periods Assistant Professor Kochenderfer. 


Education 


S 21b. Prine iples of Education. { course in the bases, aims, values 
and materials of education. Among the t pics considered are: educa 


tion and heredity, ultimate and proximate 


s, mental discipline, val 1es 
and subject-matter, the curriculum and course of study. At 9. Two 


seme h LUEDIGI 

Seco 1 E lio \ course in the aims, principles and 
methods underlying the effective presentation of the various high school 
branches. Each of the leading branches will be considered in the 


light of its relation to life, essential content, realistic approach and 


meaningful mast ry At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
RUEDIGER. 


———— 
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S XXXI. Educational Measurements.—The aim of this course is to 


develop an understanding of the leading standardized scales and tests 


that have been advanced for elementary and 
their use. At 8. Two semester-hour 


secondary school s ubjects 


and to give some practice in 
credits. Mr. RYAN. 
English 
$2. English Rhetoric.—A course covering the entire text of English 
Rhetoric. 5-7. Four semester-hour cr¢ dits. Professor WILBUR. 
S ll. English Composition.—Practice in self-expression; correction 
of common errors; facility in writing; methods of research; the short 


story. Theme work, class discussion, and lectures. At 8. Two semes- 


ter-hour credits. Dr. Briana. 

Nore. The completion of courses § 2 and § ll together will be ac- 
cepted in full satisfaction of the curriculum requirement in Fresh- 
man English. 

S 26. American 
At8. ‘Two semester-hour credits. Professor WILBUR. 


Poetry.—Studies of American ideals as revealed in 


poetry. 
$29. The Modern Drama.—The drama since 1890. Lectures and 
readings. At 11. Two semester-hour credits. Professor CROISSANT. 


S 32. Literary Criticism. A discussion of the types of literature with 


collateral reading. At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor 
CROISSANT. 


French 
See Romance Languages 


Geology 


Systematic geology; dynamical, structural and strati- 


§ 2. Geology. 
graphical. The course is designed to form a part of a general-culture 
course for those intending to make a specialty 
of geology. It includes lectures, rec itations, laboratory and field work 


so far as hours will permit. Paleontology is treated as a branch of 


course, ora prelimin iy 


geology, having especial reference to stratigraphy and correlation. 


Text-book: Cleland’s Geology. 6-8. Four sem« ster-hour credits. Dr. 


RESSER. 

S 3. Principles of Geography.—This course considers the phenomena 
ef the earth asa whole, the interrelations of these phenomena and their 
It includes a study of the general geo- 


influence upon human affairs. 
hysiography and climate, and 


graphical principles, including those of p 


their application. At 5. Two semester-hour credits. Dr. ResseEr. 


German 


The translation of scientific texts. 


S 6a. Second-Year German.- 
This course is the equivalent of the work done in the first semester of 


= 


h 


; 
| 
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the University. Daily at 5. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. 


Professor Scumupr. 


S 6b. A continuation course extending beyond the session of tl 
Summer School will be offered eithe1 in Scientific German or in Cl i- 
cal German, as those who apply may prefer. Three credits. Professor 


Scumipr. 
SIV. Conversation and Rapid Reads» ». This ec 


urse is Open to stu- 


ts equivalent. D uily 
at 6. Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Professor Scumupr. 


S 2a. First-Year Germar or S 8a 


dents who have had one year of college German ori 


Third-Year German will be given if 
requested by at least six students. 


History 


8S 20b. American Hi tory.—History of 
election of Andrew Jackson. Daily at 5. 
45 periods. Assistant Professor ALDEN. 

S 31. Modern European History.—This course will trace the evolution 
of the spirit of nationalism and the formation of the Euro} 
since the French Revolution 
present war. Daily at 6. 
Mr. Kayser. 


the United States from the 


Three semester-hour credits. 


ean states 
and give the historic il setting of the 


Three semester-hour credits. 45 periods, 


Mathematics 


S 4a. College Algebra.—Bowser’s College Algebra. Ratio and pro- 
portion. Chapter XVI to the end of the book. Daily at 6. Three 
semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Mr. Hopaxrns. 

8 4b. Plane Trigonometry.—Crocket’s Trigonometry. All of plane 
trigonometry. At 5. Two semester-hour credits. Mr. Hopaxrns. 

Norr. These courses will be duplicated respectively at 9 and at 10 
by Professor Hopaxrns if the demand justifies. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


8 1. General Psychology.—An introductory study of the principal 
facts and laws of the mental life. At 9. 


Professor RicHarpson, 

8 3. Logic.—The principles of d 
At 10. Two semester-hour credits. Professor RICHARDSON, 

8S XXIII. Introduction to Philosophy. A 
ginners in philosophy, dealing with the nature of philosophy, the prin- 
ciples underlying it, and the principal theories tha 
development of philosophic thought. This course is intended to give 
& general survey of the subject and to lead to more adva 


anced work. 
At ll. Two Semester-hour credits. Professor RicHARDSON. 


Two semester-hour credits. 
eductive and inductive inference 
course, designed for be- 


t have arisen in the 
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Physics 


S$ 2a. Laboratory Physics. Thirty two-hour periods. Two semes- 
ter-hour credits. 5-7. Assistant Professor Brown. 
§ 3a. Introductory General Physics. 45 periods. Three semester- 


hour credits, 6-7, Assistant Professor Brown. 
Political Science 


S la, Government of the United States. This course includes a brief 
study of the factors that led to union among the colonies, of the second 
Continental Congress, the Articles of Confederation and of the organi- 
zation and functions of the federal government. Daily at 5. Three 
semester-hour credits. 45 periods. Professor Hi.u. 

S XXII. Our International Relations.—A study of the place of the 
United States in the family of nations: The historical setting of our 
leading treaties, a sketch of the negotiators and their work, the bear- 
ing of the terms of the treaties on later events. Daily at 6. 45 periods. 


Three semester-credits. Professor Hi... 


Romance Languages 
French 


S 2a. First-Year Course.—Essentials of French grammar, drill in 
pronunciation; oral and written composition; translation of modern 
French prose. Practice in military French, if desired. For beginners. 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar (Heat h). Daily'at6. 45 periods. 
Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DoyLe. 

S 4a. Second-Year Course.—Review of French Grammar (Fraser and 
Squair’s French Grammar, Heath); oral and written composition; trans- 
lation of modern French prose. Special attention to military French, 
if desired. First text Sarcey’s Le Siége de Paris (Heath ; others to be 
announced. Open to students who have received credit for one year 
of College French, or its equivalent. Daily at 7. 45 periods. Three 


semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor DoYLe. 


Spanish 


S 2a. First-Year Course.—Elements of Spanish Grammar; drill in pro- 
nunciation: oral and written composition; translation of modern Span- 
ish prose. Texts: Hills and Ford’s First Spanish Course (Heath); De 
Vitis’ Spanish Reader (Allyn & Bacon). Daily at 5. 45 periods, 
Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Doy Le. 

S 3a. Second-Year Course.—If six or more students apply, a course in 
second-year Spanish will be provided, with special attention to con- 
versation and commercial correspondence, if desired. Daily at 8. 45 


periods. Three semester-hour credits. Assistant Professor Doyle. 


NURSES, AND THE DENTAL SCHOOL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
FACULTY 
CHARLES Herpert Srock ton LL.D. 


President of the 1 nive Tslty 
Wintr1am Minter Cour. LL D..... Pre 
Witi1aAm Cringe Borpr nN, M.D 


(To September 1, 1918) 
-sident Elect of the | niversity 
, 
Dean, Department of Medicine 
Grorae Nicnoias Ackmr, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Pediatrics and Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Henry Critcy Yarrow, M.D.. 


Professor of Dermatology, 
Daniet Kerroor Sat TE, A.B., M.D., 


ind Professor of Surgery 


Emeritus 


Clinical Professor of ( )phthalmology 
bit oncign ; ; Professor of Medicine 
.+..»Professor of Chemistry 


Professor of Laryngology 


» Rhinology, and Otology 
JoHN Westey Boy be, M.D 


séseb wenden eee + ox Professor of Gynecology 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AvRELIus Rives Suanps, M.D........ Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
RANDOLPH Bryan CarmicuagL, M.D........ Professor of Dermatology 
Francis RANDALL Haaner, M.D... Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery 
Witu1am Creiauton Woopwarp LL.M., M.D., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 


ALBERT LIVINGSTON Stavety, M.D...Clinical Professor of Gynecology 


Wiuiram ALANSON Wuirn, M.D., 
Professor of Psychiatry and Clinic 
SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Wittram Kennepy Burier, A.M., M.D. 
Buckner Maqitn RANboupu. M.D., 


al Professor of Neurology 
M.D..Professor of Physiology 
.. Professor of Ophthalmology 


Professor of Materia Medica and Ther 
*Luruer Hatsry REICHELDERFER, M.D. 


Louis ANATOLE LAGARDE, M.D., 


apeutics 
, Clinical Professor of Surgery 


Professor of Military Surgery 
GipEon Brown Miter. S.B., M.D.. 
Oscar 


and Sanitation 
Clinica! Profesgor of ( 


iynecology 
Benwoop Hunter, S.M.. M.D., 


Professor of B wteriolopy and Path logy 
*Absent un Military Sery 
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Wiiw1aM Srinciairn Bowen, M.D... .....Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
Oscar Appison Mack McKiumain, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Laryngology and Otology 


Ganu Lawnuncs Davis, M.D. .........0sceccssee Professor of Anatomy 
*Epwarp Ruopves Stitt, A.B., M.D.... Professor of Tropical Medicine 
Pe LOIS NR NAG Civ ins rey 0-0-4 bs 2'a ae Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Wiuu1am Paiitires Carr, M.D............ Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Huron Wiiuis Lawson, 8.M., M.D....... ..Professor of Obstetrics 
Frank ApEe.BEert Hornapay, 8.B., M.D...:.....Professor of Chemistry 
Tuomas Cuaries Martin, M.D..............-Professor of Proctology 
*Harry Hytanp Kerr, M.D... ...Clinical Professor of Surgery 
WicurAM Pinkney Reeves, M.D... Clinical Professor of Surgery 


EpGar Snowpen, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene and Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 
TruMAN Asse, M.D. ; ....Professor of Roentgenology 
Monrcomery Earu Hiaarns, M.D......Professor of Tropical Medicine 
James Cuampers Pryor, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Preventive Medicine 
Cuares Stanuey Waite, M.D.. ...Associate Professor of Surgery 
DanieL LERay Borpen, A.M., M.D.....Associate Professor of Surgery 
Dorrett Gurio Dickerson, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology and Physiology 
DANIEL WEBSTER PRENTISS, 8S.B., M.D., Clinical Associate in Surgery 
Joun Brenyamin Nicuots, M.D. Associate in Medicine and Dietetics 
Epaar Pasquan CopgELaANnD, M.D.............-é Associate in Pediatrics 
Harry Hampton Donnatty, A.M., M.D., 
Clinical Associate in Pediatrics 


Henry Ranpaut Evuiott, M.D..........-+-++4 Associate in Physiology 
J. Lewis Riaautus, M.D..........cceeecees .. Associate in Gynecology 
*Writt1aM CaBELL Moore, M.D.............++0+4 Associate in Medicine 


Craries Avaustus Simpson, M.D., 
Clinical Associate in Dermatology 
Coursen Baxter Conktin, 8.B., M.D. .... Associate in Medicine 
Josern Decatur Roaers, M.D., 
Clinieal Associate in Obstetrics and Surgery 


ZoBERT Youna SULLIVAN, M.D.......Clinical Associate in Obstetrics 
Cuartes Wueattey, M.D....... _..Clinieal Associate in Pediatrics 
Cuaries Winsur Hype, M.D., Associate in Medicine and Anaesthesia 
Wiutuiam Jounston Mattory, A.M., M.D.......Associate in Medicine 
J. Lawn Toompson, M.D......... 334 cach Associate in Medicine 


*Epwarp Grant Serpert, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Ophthalmology 
Water Hisparp Merrit, M.D., 
Instructor in Electro-Therapeutics and Roentgenology 


* Absent on Military Service. 
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Joun Ports Finteprown, M.D......... Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Virait B. Jackson, M.D............Clinical Instructor in Gyneco 


logy 
Epmunp THomas Murpaucu FRANKLIN, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ApaM Kemsip, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
Homer Girrorp Fotuer, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Ge 
Cuine N. Curpman, M.D..... 


*ALBERT PERKINS TIBBETS, A.B., M.D., 


nito-Urinary Surgery 
Instructor in Anaesthesia 


Clinical Instructor 


in Laryngology 
Evian Wuite Titvs, Phar.D., M.D.... 


Instructor in Pediatrics 
*Wittiam Henry HuNTINGTON, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
JANviER Wuitton Linpsay, A B:, M.D. 


Instructor in Physical Diagnosis 
Harry Samuzn Lewis, M.D............. ' Instructor in Surgery 
Joun Hunter Sersy, M.D....: Instructor in Roentgenology 
Ropert Save Trmepie, M.D....... Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Witt1am Browne Carr, M.D..... ...+-Instructor in Morbid Anatomy 
*OLIVER CLEMENCE oo | & : ae. Instructor in Minor Surgery 
*WILLIAM BERRY Marsory, M.D.....; 


ben gh aie Instructor in Surgery 
Samvuen, Harrison GREENE, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 

*Witiiam Houston LITTLEPAGE, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
James Cuar.es Hass ALL, M.D., 
Instructor in Psychiatry 


and Clinical Neurology 
Everett Monrog Evuison, A.M.., M.D., 


Instructor in Pharmacology and Chemistry 
Witi1am Davin Tewkssoury, M.D. Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
*THomas Mappen Fotey, M.D.. -Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
*Custis Lee Hatt, M.D....Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
*Howarp Francis Kane, A.B., M.D. 


-Instructor in Obstetrics 
toss McCriure CHAPMAN, M.D., 


Instructor in Psychiatry and Neurology 

*Carrot Epwarp Bineman, M.D.....Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Tuomas Linvitig, M.D.......... ; Instructor in Medicine 

THomas MILER Ri EDs. Clinical Instructor in Me dicine 
Samvue. Boyce Pore, M.D., Instructor in Medicine and 

Clinical Instructor in Ls 


iryngology and Otology 
FREDERICK WILLIAM Warpen, R.A., M.R.C. 


S., L.R.C.P., 


Instructor in Surgery 
NELson DuVAL Brecut, M.D.. 


Parrick V, GALLAGHER, D.D.S. 
Rosert Reap Rarrer, M.D. 


Instructor in Gynecology 
Instructor in Pathology 
Instructor in Medicine 


*Absent in Military Service. 
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Freperick Y. Donn, M.D............Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


Tuomas A. Pooue, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 


Joun Morris Lapp, M.D..... btiecsub ose ven Instructor in Histology 
Ratex Conen, M.D .......1nstructor in Anatomy 
Witu1aAm Brnrorp KIna@........ slide oe smeeos Instructor in Anatomy 


BUILDINGS AND OTHER FACILITIES 
Buildings of the Medical Department 


All the buildings adjoin each other and consist of the Medical School 
Building and the University Hospital and the University Dispensary. 
They are most advantageously situated in the heart of the city within 
one block of both systems of car lines. As the Hospital and Dispensary 
adjoin the School, their clinical facilities are easily accessible to the 
students, and the pathological material and the material for clinical 
microscopy and clinical chemistry afforded by the Hospital and Dis- 
pensary are directly used in the School laboratories. 

Medical School Building.—A modern commodious, five-story structure, 
with spacious, well-lighted, well-ventilated lecture and class rooms, 
laboratories, and students’ rooms. It has an elevator service, and is 
equipped throughout with steam heat, gas, electricity, and all modern 
improvements, 

Laboratories.—Six in number (for anatomy, chemistry, physiological 
and clinical chemistry, histology and embryology, physiology and phar- 
macology, and bacteriology and pathology) are fully equipped with 
the most approved appliances, so that students may adequately pursue 
the laboratory courses and acquire the technical skill necessary in 
modern clinical and research methods. 

University Medical Library—Open for study and consultation from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. with a Librarian who is a graduate of Medicine in charge. 
It contains at present more than 2,000 volumes, and provision is made to 
add to it as published the important new works on medicine. The most 
important medical periodicals are regularly received. The library 
is an excellent working collection, as it affords opportunity to read 
up adequately on the subjects presented in the courses. 

Pathological Museum.—Contains a great many valuable and interest- 
ing specimens. Their number is increased by additions from time to 
time. These specimens are particularly valuable to the students as 
illustrating the changes produced by disease. 

ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 
Advantages of Washington as a place for pursuing the study of medicine 


‘This city now has nearly half a million inhabitants, providing abun- 


dant clinical material to the hospitals, which have an aggregate of about 
four thousand beds. In these hospitals clinical instruction, In addition 


to that in the University Hospital, is given by members of the Faculty. 
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The great libraries and museums connected wi 


h the various Govern- 
ment institutions afford unparalleled facili 


ies for stu ly 
The Library of the Surgeon General’s Office of the United States 
Army is the most complete 


me 


lical library in the world, and all le ding 
medical periodicals of the world are sul bed for. All the facilities 


lent There is also the 


of this great library are open to medical si 
Library of Congress, the Public Lil rary, and the many excellent libra- 
ries of the various Government o 


ices, all of which are open to students. 
The Army Me 


1 useum A an unrivaled opportunity for 
studying the conditions met with in military and general surgery. It 
contains on exhibition a collection of anatomical and pathological speci- 
mens unequalled by any other mt 
are the Museum of Hygiene, in 
ment of the Navy 

+4 


complete and bes 


iseum. Other Government museums 


connection with the Medical Depart- 
and the National Museum which contains the most 


arranged collection of materia 1 lic 


ned 


a in the world. 
The drugs are shown in all their processes of manufact 


ure. The Botanic 
vommission, and the 
portunities for study both in 


Gardens, the Smithsonian Instit ition, the Fish ( 
Department of Agriculture, all afford op 
medicine and its collateral sciences. 
On account of the many advantag 
and Navy Medical Schools 
this S 


es offered in this city, the Army 
have been here located. The Alum: i of 
shool are larcel presented in all public services. and hava he, 

oor are largely represented in all public services, and have been 
highly successful in passing the rigid exami 


iminations give 1 by them Ten 
per cent of the total number of the regular medica! corps of the United 
States Army are graduates of this School 
Aside fre m the pec | ads Intage offered for the tudy of medic ne 
the cosmopolitan chara tly of Washington, its climate (not erces- 
sively cold in winter), it beauty, ind iis interests ch, as it is the ! 
of the General Governme nt, are broad and national h 1 l pl 


for a medical student to pass his four years of stu ly. 


ADMISSION 


m™ ; : ya 
lhe requirements for adm 


Candidates for m resent creditable certifi ol 
good moral character from two ici in good standing 

The educ tional requirement to nl on, etiectiv } lary | 
1918, are: 

ents for admission are fifteen units of sec- 
irs of college work made Ip follo 
Secondary School Units 

S Required English, (Reading and Practic 2 uni Al- 
gebra to quadratics, 1 unit: Plane Geor etry, 1 unit; German or French, 
or Latin or Greek, 2 units; History, 1 init 

Fight Elective Unit To be selected fr 


Mathematics, 


S 
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Science with laboratory work, Agriculture, Drawing, Manual Training, 


Domestic Science, Music or other second ary school subje cts. 


College Work 


Not less than eigh este Irs ¢ 1 in Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology, and not less than six semester hours each in English and a 
modern language, preferably French or Gern n, with electives to make 
i total of 60 semester hours It 1 trongly urged hat the electives 


t 

include a second year in Biology, Psychology, Mathematics, and ad- 

ditional courst in Chemistry. ['welve semester hours in Chemistry 
re required ter January 1, 1919. 

m an approved college or University, pro- 


B. A Bachelor’s degree f 
vided the holder of such degree presents satisfactory credentials cov- 
ering one year’s college work in chemistry, physics, biology, English 
and a modern language pre ferably French or German. 

4 unit is the credit value of 36 weeks’ work of five recitation periods 
per week, each period to be not less than 40 minutes. A point is a sub- 
ject pursued through one-balf the above time. Two points may be con- 
ilered the equivalent of one unit 

An examination is given by the University in the latter part of May 
and September of each year to students who are deficient in whole or 
part of the subjects required for entrance to the Premedical Course. 
examination must submit an application for the 
tificates of character to the Dean before 


Candidates desiring 
examination and submit cer 
the first of the month in which they desire to be examined. 
Certificates from reputable instructors rec ognized by the State Board 
1d by law or by the Superintendent 


of Medical Examiners duly authoriz 


of public instruction in States having no ex amining board may be ac- 


cepted in lieu of any part of the examination. 


As the laws relating to the preliminary educational qualifications 


hysicians differ in many of the States of the Union, candi- 


required of 
e themselves familiar with the provisions of the 


dates are advised to ma 
medical statutes of the States in which they contemplate applying for 


license to practice. Attention to this precaution may save future em- 


barrassment. 


Twenty-four states viz., Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, In- 
dian Iowa, Kansa Loul iana, M rvyland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin and the Territory of Alaska, re- 
quire all applicants for license to practic who matriculate in 1918- 
1919 and after to have had two years of college work in addition to 


graduation in medicine. 


Courses are offered by the University to meet the requirement in 
two years of college work necessary to enter the freshman class of 


Medivine. 
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SPECIAL COURSE FOR ADMISSION TO THI MEDICAL SCHOOL 


? Y ec 
SEMI rh 
HOURS 
*Ch try 1 and 2 If 
French or ( 6 
Zoolos 
Ex | , } 
Elec 2 
1 | 
Tc 
Second Yea 
| ret 
HOl S 
Phy 2 10 
Zoo 


thematics anc 


Tot 
COURSES 


AND DEGREES OFFERI D BY THI 


UNIVERSITY IN ADDITION TO 
OR IN COMBI 


NATION WITH THE Col RSE FOR THI 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MI DICINI 
Che Univers offer year combination course y ich a stu- 
dent m tair degree of Bachelor of Science in Medicine and 
Doctor of M 


Admission to Columbian College 


Applicants for admission to the Freshman Class in Columbian ( Jollege 
for the combin d 


courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Art 
Bachelor of Sclence in Mex 


or 
licine and Doctor of Medicine must meet the 


general admission re 1Uirements of fifteen units. 


A unit represents a 
year’s study in any sul ject in a secondary school. constituting approxi- 


mately a quarter of t full year’s work The fifteen unit Of the entrance 
require is n ek / s unils; Mathemati: } t , and 
one of ti lowin j] tangu es; L lin, Greek, Fre mu h, German, ¢ r S; an- 
tsh, 2 units ihe remainder of the requirement is elective 


and may be 
satisfied in general by ar y accredited secondary g 


1001 subjects 


SIX-YEAR COURSI FOR THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR oO} 


SCIENCE IN 
MEDICINE AND DOCTOR OF MI DICINI 


Irs Wi complete 


I weive Sel 


ledicine 


,puet 
2 
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and Doctor of Medicine. The curriculum for the combined six-year 
course is as follows: 
a. Columbian College 


Freshman Year 
SEMESTER 


HOURS 
Chemistry 1:ehd 2.0.6 cccccvucsccuyes 0550s een eeeeek VES 10 
PRUMUISD 1 OF Bo vis cys tescchecd sebnsustusaN cans paca ene eee 6 
French or German..........+.e++: i wisease wee angen 6 
Mathematics . se anak vit haa S aia’ g Gienne Vaca escetatae eb ee 
ES ie AR Fe BRR OF os WOR rot ree 6 
34 

Sophomore Year 
SEMESTER 

HOURS 
Chemistry 7 and 28.......cscceccccccvcceveccesecescsccece 8 
French or German are ‘ ign owaeuave ot Dia tren 6 
Philosophy including Psychology...........-.++e+e+eeeeeeee 6 
PUARION 0 GRU doce acre so a0 0> 50 kai occipny veka eeneeee 10 
BOONES Biivi casi. VAWe WN veewe : vob inad ove OSD eee ET 6 
36 


b. Medical School 


The four-year course for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


SEVEN-YEAR COURSE FOR THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 

Regular students in this course will complete at least 90 semester 
hours as prescribed in Columbian College and the first year course in 
the Medical School. On completion of the prescribed 90 semester 
hours of college work and the first year of the regular course in Medicine, 
the student will receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The hours of prescribed work, at least 12 semester hours of which 
must be taken in Columbian College, are as follows: 

Columbian College: 


SEMESTER 
SUBJECT HOURS 
CANON Bo Boi es coues tens tus dochwe ds uoncems eee 12 
Chemistry 1, 2, 7, 23... MODE F et 18 
RUOMUIBH oss os vc sc acwss cues ossdbedasaeeh a aenn tom smenm 6 
French and German..... aren ilewls evebepetaurs ean 18 
BEIOUONY 5 co ica0's sc coo ¥0qcns ose se's soieeutaes ann nen 6 
a Oe ea ae ea cdc echee deters ete 6 
PUyei08 BS and 32... coi ccccvoncedeunsstcuntetssetasts noes 10 
Philosophy Rr rrr ae ee Ee 6 


Electives (including not to exceed 3) semester hours in 


ROM OTHER 


Students who |} f ( , t 
1? 1; ‘ 
coleg n goo | y V 
tional requireme! 
the « nil 
to enter, or up i of ¢ 
t jual t tl 
dt ent nee ) 
} 
iccre if ) I 
ing i | ( l by 
n ) ) ( ly certi 
Stu Dp ot : : 
Doctor of I 
ou ovi 
: , P 
enapie ti ) I i l ele 
ACADEMIC YEAR 
lhe A } We 1 
; 
1G , . . 
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pune i ¥ : = 
i te f f Te 
fi i t v 
The I . 
June 11 ] 
Stud at th he 
order that their ti y sl s a full 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 
Inst tion i ed « to wo 
bedside ir 1, and | 1d d ul 
stress laid upon lal y WO! nd clin te 
terial of I Hosp 1 Disy 
fullest extent the Hosp the Dispensary, at 
t ( trol Additio clink ur 
I city t hich I the faculty 
th st I al 
r t} I 
ind show lue rela t 1 other and t 
cine lo this end : n I 
S th i EE I I M r 
sive idea of t i I | 
by systema and t igh « at 
the students properly and th y grasp the ide 


lecturers 
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ther medica 
i ft ICA 
sing 
they propose 
l ourses 
f other 
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LUus- 
I u Di X- 
Ut f 5S- 
t gree of 
‘ of the 

y h will 
eCimper and 
t day of 

ri sists ¢ 

"gE ee 

1 he Ly 
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| a ends 
f ) in 
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lized 
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ical 
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4 i nical 
correl ted 
nee of medi- 
in b n hes 
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comprehen- 
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certain that 


sented by the 
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not need to emplo ivate q } 
The objec ht t t the courses 1s t 
} sata . ; : 
{ idents 1 
paleo. It:is 
suffici¢ ‘ 
} 
I I l 
uate to pr ’ ( é } 
- é 
: 
ORDER OF INSTRUCTION 
} 
| 1 
) } , : ; ' 
Th ibjec 1 
| \ I b { l talics 
As . BA 
: Anatomy 1iCt? 


| " 
Histology Physiological Surgery 


Embryology Ch try Fractur | 
Physiology. Pathology Disloca 
Chemistry. Bacteriology Clinical 
lateria Medica Microscopy 
P ? a r, {) tr 
Minor Surgery Thera ics 
Physical Roentgenolog) 
Diagnosis. Radiotherapy 
Pathological Gynecol 


Physiology 
Hygiene 
Psychology. Clini 
Chemistry. 


Dietetics 
Tropical 
Medicine 


Clinics. 


The cli? above listed comy e the 
clinies given in the tl 1 ar fourth yv 


under th e announcemé 
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hat students do 


e so complete tha 


ground thoroughly 


l g 
to D titioner of 
iat nv 
ire I 
' 

a 
‘} t 

epare d 
f St Boards. 


the following table. 


Orthopedics 

Genito-Urinary 
Diseases. 

Operative 
Surgery 


Mil 


Obstetrics. 


’ " 
Gynecology. 


Laryngology 


and Otology. 
Ophthalmology 
Dermatology. 
Psychiatry. 
Pediatrics. 
Neurology. 


Clin ics. 


il, surgical, and other 


.s hereafter noted 


Wt 
i 
| 
i 
ot 
5 iT 
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PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENTS 
1% 
if 
1 OUTLINE OF CURRICULUM 
| H Hours of Required Work in Each Subject 
| if (On the basis of 32 actual weeks in each year) 
i HOURS 
I Totals*t Didac- Didactic 
f tic, Lab. and not to 
. SUBJECTS YEARS Clinical exceed 
i Anatomy...... I 140 90 
a Anatomy....... IT 210 30 
— 60 — 120 
ta Histology and Embryology..... I 267 60 
i 267 — 60 
Chemistry.... I 308 90 
Chemistry. IT 100 30 
t 408 — 120 
: Physiology...... I 184 72 
' Physiology..... II 68 32 
; 252 — 104 
; Psychology... Il 32 32 
32 — 32 
Bacteriology...... II 126 30 
Pathology derma I] 282 60 
408 — 99 
tH Hygiene.... II 82 82 
Hi — 32 = 9 
| Dietetics........... III 24 24 
a) —— 24 — 2% 
tH , 
tH Pharmacology............ II 140 28 
; Materia medica....... IT 48 48 
| 3 ‘ 
t WN@rapeuUtiCS. .........,.. II 64 64 
| tadiotherapy.......... II] S 8 
: — 260 —— vas 


Gynecology 


Obstetrics 


* The number « 
In addition to th 
do satisfactori} 
Garfield Hospit 


are required to 
t Subject to y 


anaesthetics, attend 


cases 


Full 


tor 
autopsies, an 


8. 
unscheduled wor 


U 
labor, administer 
y 120 hours annually 


t Ie re 
Diversity 


— 14 - 48 
Ter rere 192 64 

— 193 — 64 
f hours rep student votes to the course. 


quired to 


and 
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HOURS (continued) 
Totals Didac- Didactic 


tic, Lab. and not to 
SUBJECTS YEARS Clinical exceed 
SINE Gt ce ta onc kw eth ks 6 ee II, II, IV 
General Medicine............... 606 200 
Clinical Microscopy 48 16 
Physical Diagnosis... 80 40 
Tropical Diseases........ 12 12 
Dermatology. .......s.:. 48 12 
POCHARTION. « 0 0cncacesces 120 18 
SRROTCREY fi ites ux 0.5’ caied ua oe 64 24 
MU REMEIN cus cuwn-unoe Cea onan 42 12 
Medical Jurisprudence........ 30 30 
Clinical Chemistry........... is 12 
1098 = 376 
PORT crv yansaxvsce os Ti, TE, IV 
General Surgery............ 540 144 
Minor Surgery. oc sc icciaccdvee 40 20 
DIONE ADDY. 5 stecececsnvncee’s 16 0 
PMCUIOS, “ObO.ccccxs' seesaw ow cee 16 16 
Military Surgery and Sanitation 16 16 
Ophthalmology ............. 05+. 64 16 
Otology and Laryngology....... 60 24 
Genito-Urinary Surgery......... 48 16 
Orthopedics 48 16 
— 848 — 268 
Rast ROCKIN: 5 since tunes cxsae 1615 1486 
ANATOMY 
Cart Lawrence Davis, M.D Professor 
Wii.raMm Brnrorp Kina Instructor 
Joun Morris Lapp, M.D I r rin Histology 
RALPH Conen, M.D. Instructor 
The instruction in the various anat ! iences—gross human 
anatomy, neurology, embryology and histol s carried on by the 


Division of Anatomy of 


which the Professor of Anatomy is the head. 


This insures complete correlation of the various anatomical branches 


and adequate instruction in each. 


During the first year the course in Gross A 
practical laboratory wor! 


The greater portion of the course is given 


he student to ap 


enabling the s early kno 
E 


ly 


of study. is re 


other branches 


natomy is given mainly by 


thu 


nus 


is 


during the first year 
wledge of Anatomy to 
tisfac 


quire d to dissect sa 
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torily the lateral half of a cadaver. The dissectin 


plemented by demonstration, recitation and lectures, illustrated by 
la ‘rn slides models, diag m and pecial di ection The VStE 
matic study of the gross and minute an of the central nervo y 
tem and organs of special sense i irsued by meé f lectures, reci 
tions, and laboratory work. 

In the second ye course in applied 1y 1s given, in whicl 
recitations and labo ry demonstratio ind special dissecti I 
used to fami i he thoroughly with the subj 

Throughout the course every opportunity is taken to emphasize the 


application of anatomy to the practice of medicir 
I : I 


HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. exceed 
Anatomy.......... PTT ey TT ; I 440 90 
Anatomy........ eR eT teen t IT 210 30 
— 650 — 120 


In Histology instruction is given in the care and use of the micro- 
scope and in the preparation of tissues (fixing, blocking. cutting, stain- 


systematic study is made 


ing, etc.) for microscopical examin ition, and a 


Li ¢ 
of the minute structure of the tissues and organs of the body, the labo- 
ratory work being supplemented by lectures, recitations and stereopticon 
demonstrations. 

The course in Embryology is devoted to the study of marine mate- 
rial, showing maturation, impregnation, s¢ 


*gmentation, etc., and to 


special stress being laid upon 
the development of the foetal membranes 
tations and demonstrations with lal 


series of chick and mammalian embryos, 


and organs. Lectures, reci- 


oratory models are also given. 


HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEAR and Lab, exceed 
Histology and Embryology....... I 267 60 


267 —. 60 
PHYSIOLOGY 


SHEPHERD Ivory FRA? Ph.D., LL.D., M.D 
Dorrett Guo Dickerson, M.D. 
Henry Ranpaty Extiorr, M.D.... 


Professor 
1ssociate Professor 


mn eee epee eS Associate 


g room work is sup- 


e in all its departments. 
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The course in physiology consists of lectures, recitations, demon- 


strations, laboratory exercises and conferences during the first and 
It begins in the second-half of the first year, so that the 


second years. 
ine introduced to the functional 


student is early in his course in medic 
system and special senses, 
f glands, of the 


of reproduc tion 


viewpoint Che functions of the nervous 


of the blood, of the heart and circulatory s ) 

digestive system, of the respiratory me¢ hanisms, and 

are considered by 1 ns of lectures and recitations, and, as far as 
} 


practicable, experim¢ ntally. In the laboratory each student performs 


garding bodily function, 


the main experiments illustrating the facts r 
and demonstration experiments are given of those functions which are 
too complex for the student to perform himself. In this laboratory 
is of his experiments, and 


work each student is required to keep recor 
each experiment is superv ised and the record criticized and checked by 
one of the instructors before the student leaves the laboratory for the 


day. The class is divided into sections for oral recitations, which are 
supplemented by written recitations. 

After the completion of the work in normal physiology in the second 
exercises on the physiological action of 


year, a series of laboratory 
the announcement under Department of Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics), and in conjunction with that laboratory work 
lectures are given and recitations are held in which the functional 
In this course special atten- 


drugs is given (see 


disturbances in disease are considered. 
tion is given to the abnormalities of action of the heart and circulatory 
system, to the mechanical disturbances in respiration, and to the dis- 
turbances of the nervous system and the special senses. By this course 
it is intended to bring the course in normal physiology into closer rela- 
tions with the succeeding courses in Pathology, Therapeutics and 
General Medicine. 

The course in psychology aims to give, by lectures and conferences, 
.sses, and to develop the psycho- 


the main facts regarding mental proce 
1asis has recently 


licine, upon which so much empl 
been laid. ‘The course is primarily medical in its treatment and thus 
deals with pathological as well as normal mental phenomena, but with- 
and Neurology. 


logical aspect of mec 


out encroaching upon the courses in Psychiatry 


HOURS 

Totals Didactic 

Didactic not to 

SUBJECT years and Lab. exceed 
Physiology......+++++++. EL Ser? I 184 72 
Phvpiology. .. oc sccccc teases a Il 68 32 

— 252 — 104 
32 32 


Paychology....ccccsccccceces 
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CHEMISTRY 


CHARLES Epwarp Mt NROE, Ph.D., LL.D 
FRANK ADELBERT Hornapbay, S.B., ) 


Fog. A, LD, Professor 

Everett Monroe Exziso A.M., M.D l 1 

Tnorgan re Che try.—A series of cit 10 in wl h tl sub l 
reviewed and its relat ) medi em} ed 

Qualitative Ar \ { tor irse on method ng 
and identifying t comm etal] . er : ae ; 
the application of si ) ine 

Organic Chemistry \ series of lectures, lal ratory w 1d reei 
tations on the acyclic and cyclic hydro arbons and their der tives, 
with special reference to physiology and medici: 

Physiological Chey er Ire ( bor 
tory work on food ,» Including carbohydrates. prote d fat 
their properties, reactions, digest on, bsorption ar ] liatior 
Careful consideration is given to enzyme and to t] ul retion 
of the body. 

Clinical Chem: try 4 thorou in which n aterial 
from the University Hospital 


lized to show the 
practical application of thi 


} RS 
Lota yid ti 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEAR ind Lab exceed 
Chemistry..... 
Inorganic Review 
Qualitative Analysis I 258 90 
Organic J 


Phy siological 


408 120 
*Clinical Chi mistry........ III 48 12 
MATERIA MEDICA, PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 
BUCKNER MaaILy ON BE Tie coo eS . -Professor 
Dorretyt Guro Dick M.D 


\ clate Py fe 
Water Hr; 


Evererr M 


I 
so 


ARD Merritt, M.D 


Instructor 
NROE Exxison, A.M., M.D. 


Instructor : 


Second Year.—(1) Lectures upon Materia Medica. 


stration of drugs and their preparations. (2) Recitations uy 


9 
‘rations, their doses, and the vario 1s antidotes for poisons. (3) Prac- 


including a demon- 


0Nn the prep- ' 


See 


“so announcement under Medicine. 
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tical exercises in prescription writing. (4) Demonstrations of drugs. 
(5) Pharmacology. The course in Pharmacology is given in the second 
year, having two three-hour laboratory periods and a one-hour recita- 
tion period each week. During the laboratory exercises the students, 


; 


te the action of 


divided into small groups under instructors, investig 


the most common drugs, including alcohol, ether, chloroform, digitalis, 


] ] ] 

aconite, strychnine, etc., by actual experiment particular emphasis be- 
ing given to toxico of potent dru They are taught what effects 
to expect from the use of a given drug nd to observe the results as 
they occur. The number of drugs covered in this work is about seventy, 
inclu ling both ino nic and organic s¢ rie Individual quiz work is 
also conducted at each table during the laboratory period. 

Third Year L) Systematic lectures and recitations on the physiolog- 


ical action of drugs and other remedial agents, as demonstrated by lab- 


oratory experiment 1 clinical application; their therapeutic use in 


disease: their modes of administration; and a review of their toxicology. 
(2) A review of the principles of prescription writing, with practical 
exercises by students in writing prescriptions in the metric and English 


Lectures in applied the rapeutics, devoted to the study of 


systems. (3) 
the application of remedial measures to morbi 1 physiological and patho- 
logical states, as they occur clinically 1) Lectures and section demon- 


strations in electro-therapeutics and Roentgen therapy. 


HOURS 


Totals Didactic 

Didactic not to 

SUBJECT YEAR and Lab. exceed 
PROTMROOIORY. 65. oces cwrseacce esos II 140 28 
Materia Medica and Toxicology... II 40 40 
ME MOTODOUCION «. <0 50.0 840000 re III 64 64 
Radiotherapy.........+++++: eece Ill 8 8 


— 252 — 140 
DIETETICS 
JOHN BENJAMIN NICHOLS, M.D..........000e cece eee eeeeeeeeeed 


A course of lectures on the physiology of nutrition and principles 


of feeding in health and disease. 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic 
SUBJECT YEARS and Lab. 
Dietetics III 24 24 


PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


Oscar Benwoop Hunter, 8.M., M.D 


Patrick V. GautuacHer, D.D.S 
M.D.. ’ ee Instructor in Pathology 


.Professor 


Instructor in Pathology 


Joun Morris Lapp 


BACTERIOLOGY 


ed. Th , | 
co lerat ae) f h the / 
. | 
f vith thet ) I I | 
yorato - @ cour re | 
» total time devoted to 1 ject tl lent pre- 
t d cul L al rn eneral principles o 
I : ly « , 1 do ty] le 
) 9 S ] | M M to 
} . rréful ned |} cul- 
me l I dents prepar r as practica- 
| media as are needed for atte ork In additiox 
to this syst ram { I ter I tl tudent | 
test the « ( f the ox mnly « oyed l I ire a / 
vaccine, and in group prepare lutinating, hemolytic and ot} r im- 
mune serums and use these ymmonly employed liagn In 
connection with the pre tion of culture media the principles of 
sterilization are ¢ yvered In the ( nina n < icter! 
the students are trained in the use of ¢ 1e his ) of tl croscop¢t 
in the use of dark ground j n ! d ar ight to ke icro- 
scopic measurement 
During the course w 0 n n con tion with special 
eases of inter« t nt f I f S H ) ) il ) i nere int u il infec- 
tions or rarely occurring process¢ f diagn te., demonstrated 
The routine bacteriologi: ind serologic work of the Ho pital.is done in 
the same laboratory whe he student I yrkir » that they have 
ample opportunity to observe the practical ann Ol bacteriology 
PATHOLOGY 
ih In Pathology, the diy yn of the course into iboratory and lecture 
Hi teaching is followed, the amount of devoted to each | ibout 
i twice the « rresponding time in Bacte rhe G er vatho cov- 
i ering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the eff: of pla includ : 
} ing bacteria and animal parasit« on the body the effect of che ical : 
| and phys ents, t ution of 1 hs, et yn- 
i] sidered. s is followed ithe of tl I und 
i of the specific dise ses ] 
i} The laboratory work consists primarily in the histologic study of d 
| eased tissues and neoplasms. About 
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and mounted by each student and | 


[hese section ire carefully ex 


umined i 
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yecome his individual property. 
nd studied by the student who 


.cteristic lesions shown by 


n F olored } il drawings of the chara 
Che microscopic study 1 Jlemented by that of post-mortem ma- 
erial and i ypera specimens in the museum 
t : wi e of gross morbid anatomy 
Varying in in wit the extent of material afforded, students 
y the oppo! of training in the details of post-mortem technic 
from the autopsy through the preparation, sectioning, and staining of 
tissues to be studied, to their final diagnos! and report. 
CLINICAL MICROSCOPY 
In th yur , Clinical Microscopy the student is trained in the 
counting of tl ed and the white blood cells, in the various methods 
of hemoglobin ¢ i yn, ind fferential leucocyte counting, in the 
study of malari 1 parasites, and such other parasites of the blood as op- 
portunity affords, in thee timation of the agulation time of the blood, 
et n the microscopl\ study of the sediments in normal and pathologic 
urin 1 the microscopi -amination of stomach contents, of the feces, 
nelud detailed ly of animal parasites and their eggs, in the 
crosct of sputum, of spinal -fluids, pleural exudates, 
etc., ma tunities afford. The significance and value 
of these findings plied to pathology and diagnosis are considered. 
HOURS 
Totals Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT years and Lab. exceed 
Bacteriology... IT 126 30 
Pathology.. II 282 60 
—— 468 — 90 
*Clinical Microscopy 48 16 
MEDICINE 
SrerLING RuPFIN, M.D......-ccccccssocensssessersesesse es” Professor 


Grorap Nicnoias ACKER, A. 
Professor of Pediatrics 


Asa CLAYTOR, M.D 


THOMAS 
RANDOLPH BryaN CARM 


WririaM ( 


REIGHTON Woopv 


Witutram ALANsOoN Wuits, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry an 


*See also announcement under Medicine 


and Clinical Professor © 


ICHAEL, M.D......-- 
arp, LL. 
P 


f Medicine 
Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Professor of Dermatology 


M., M.D., 


rofessor of Medical Jurisprudence 


1 Clinical Professor of Neurology 


q 
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*Epwarp Ruopes Stitt, A.B WI.D Professor of Lropical Medicine 
Monrcomery Ear, Hr Ins, M.D Professor of Tropical Me licine 
Epaar SNowpren, M.D Professor Hygiene 
Frank Leecu, M.D Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOHN BEeny AMIN NiIcHoI s, M.D. Associate ir Medicine and Dietetice 
Epa@ar Pasquat CopeLant 


Harry Hampron Donnatty, A M.,.M.D. 
WiLuiAM Capri M r. M.D 


i Associate in Medicin« 
Cyar_es Aucustus Smupson, M.D Associate in Dermatology 
Coursren Ba CONKLI 3.B., M.D Associate in Medicine 
CHARLES WHRATI M.D Clinical Associate in Ped ics 
CHARLES Wir Hi M.] 

\ 1 Medicir nd Anaesthe 
WILLIAM JouNsto> Ma \ ; \ i! n¢ 
Evian Waite Trrvs Phar.D., M.1 Instructor in Pediatric 


JANVIER WHITTON Linpsay, A.B., M.D.. 


Instructor in Physical Diagnosis 
Rosert Reap Ra T! M.D Instructor in Medicine 


Ropert Samver rRIMBLE, \ Instructor in Medicine 


Clinical 
*WituraM Houston Litt. PAGE, M.D., Clinical Instruc tor in Medicine 
James CHari Hassautu, M.D. 


Wiuiram Day 


Ross McCrt { 


*Carrou E. Brnam M.D. 


Taomas LinvILue. M.D. 


nstr n Med 
‘hstructor in Medicine 


THomas Miuuer, Jr.. ucal Instructor in Medicine 


Instruction in Medicine is 


1 45 50 given as to conforn to the mo { modern 
requirements. The worl begins the second year with a complete 
course in history-taking and normal physical d gnosis, and is continued 
through the third and fourth years. During the latter two vears the 
course consists of lectures recitations, a study of case h tories, clinical 
conferences, and practical work in the clini il laboratory and at the 
bedside. The work is made as practical as possibl. 

he third-ye class is livid 1 into st I! tior ire req ed 
to attend the daily dispensary service jr the University Hospital. where 
they &re drilled especially in history-t and in the tec hnique of 
Practical physical d 8 

The fourth-y ar class is sir ly ided te all Sections, and these 
are required to attend the daily war linics in the University Hospital 
and ward clinics in the Garfi d Memorial Ho pital, Children’s Hospital, 


and the Tuberculosis Ho 


spita! of the District < f Columbia 


*Absent on Milit 


ary Service 
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The system of ward clinics to small groups of students affords a most 
effective method of studying disease and gives to every student an 
opportunity of following a large assortment of diseases from their com- 
mencement to the termination of illness; in no other way is it possible 
to get a more practical knowledge of the methods of studying disease 
or a more intimate knowledge of disease itself. 

Every patient in the medical wards of the University Hospital is 
assigned to one, or at most two, senior students, who are required (under 
proper supervision) to take the history, to make and record a complete 
physical examination, to determine after due study the nature of the 
illness (diagnosis), to outline a plan of treatment, and to make daily 
notes of the progress of the case 

A weekly amphitheater clinic is given to third-year students in a 
body and a similar clinic to the fourth-year class. A series of special 
neurological clinics is provided for the senior class at the Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, where there is a great wealth of material (see announce- 
ment of Psychiatry and Clinical Neurology). 


HOURS 
Total Didactic 
Didactic not to 
Lab. and exceed 
SUBJECT YEARS Clinical 
OD orc kta is orine ab ine nie ae IT, Tak, £47 
General Medicine............... 606 200 
*Clinical Microscopy........... 48 16 
tClinical Chemistry ............ 48 12 
Physical Diagnosis............. 80 40 
Tropical Diseases............+. 12 12 
SPOCMLOMIEY «sos dak cewen vent eu 48 12 
IRMNCOD.  occuidin tudes ae aan 120 18 
NORIO ct tucnendanenaee Ss 64 24 
WUPORNGCES 2 cage accias oyiha tenes 42 12 
Medical Jurisprudence.......... 30 30 
— 1098 — 376 


TROPICAL MEDICINE 


tEpwaxp Ruoprs Stitt, A.B., M.D., Medical Director U.S.N., Professor 
Montaomery Eary Hiaarns, M.D., 
Past Asst. Surg., U. 8. Naval Medical School, Professor 


The course in tropical diseases is similar to that given in the Army 
aid Navy Medical Schools, and consists of didactic lectures, quizzes, 
and laboratory instruction, with particular reference to the penis 
protozoal diseases common in the tropics and in the southern part 
the United States 


* Sec also announcement under Bacteriology and Pathology. 
t See also announcement under Chemistry 
t Absent on Military Service. 
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HIATRY AND CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


WILLIAM ALANSON Wu11 ..D ) n t ¢ 
} Saint | I Professor 
JAMES CHARLES | I D In ol 
Ross McCuure ( D I uctor 
choses ir I | 
Chese « Hosp l ch, with 
in I ( 
Studs i i ‘ with ent f ft Arm) 
nd N Me S 
PEDIATRICS 
GrorGeE Nicuo1 Ac \.M., M.D Professor 
EDGAR Pasquat Co! , M.D \ 
Harry Hampton Di LLY, M.D ( l Associate 
Cuartes Wueatiey, M.D ( late 
Euisan Waite Trrt P D., M.D Insti diatric 
Didactic and cl l lectures, be le and dispe1 cli en | 
upon diseas fi da children and the imp of t 1 r 
management o U a ae ene 
The children’s « he ¢ d Hosp rds amp e- 
rial for prac hi n t h 
PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
*Witi1amM CaBELt Moo [.D Assi te 
} J. Lawn Tuompson, A.M.. M.D Associate 
JANVIER Wuitron Linpsay, A.B, M.D Instructo 
Tuomas Liyvitt M.D Instructor | 
Instruction is given in the prin pli nd hods of pl ‘ 
i] nation by means of re io! ection work on normal é 
iil with clinical cases which typical represent d d condition 
DERMATOLOGY 
RANDOLPH BRYAN ( MICHAEI LD P; - 
CHARLES Avt rl IMpson, M.D Associate 
The lectures in course will be princip clinic pplemented 
by didactic lectures, illustrated by diagrams, mod id photographi« 
illustrations of disease from life 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCI } 
WILLIAM CreiGgHtTon Woopw LL.M., M.D ’rofesso 
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This course is designed to familiarize students with the rights and 
obligations of physicians, both legal and ethical, and to qualify them to 
apply the facts of medical science to the solution of problems in law 


SURGERY 


CHARLES WILLIAMSON RicnarpDsoN, M.D. 
Professor of Laryngology and Otology 
Avretius Rives Suanps, M.D.........Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
Francis RANDALL Haaner, M.D., 
Professor of Genito-Urinary Diseases and Venereal Diseases 
Wittram Kennepy Borer, M.D..... Professor of Ophthalmology 
*Lutruer Hauspy Reicueiperrer, M.D. ....Clinical Professor 
Louis ANATOLE LA Garpr, M.D. 
Professor of Military Surgery and Sanitation 
Oscar Anprson Mack McKrumie, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Laryngology and Otology 


Tuomas Cuartes Martin, M.D..............-Professor of Proctology 
Harry Hyitanp Kerr, M.D...... sc eeeeeeeess Clinical Professor 
WriLu1aAM Pinkney Reeves, M.D Clinical Professor 
CrHar.Les STANLEY Waiter, M.D.. .. «eeeee-- Associate Professor 
Danie, LeRay Borpen, M.A., M.D Associate Professor 
Witiiam F’. Sowers, M.D. Clinical Associate 
Troman Apss, M.D..... iaisleid Teal Professor 
Danie. Wesstrer Prentiss, 8.B., M.D Clinical Associate 
Coursen Baxter Conxuin, 8.B., M.D... Associate in Anaesthesia 
Josern Decatur Rogers, M.D..... Clinical Associate 
Cuarites Witsur Hype, M.D........ Associate in Anaesthesia 


. " ‘ s: . - ’ ; alry loov 
*Epwarp Grant SerBert, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
Instructor 


Joun Porrs Frttesrown, M.D . Clinical 
EpmMuNp THomas MurDAUGH FraANELIN, M.D......Clinical Instructor 
Apam Kempun, M.D....Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
Ilomer Girrorp Fuuuier, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Genito-Urinary Surgery 
Cure N. Curpman, M.D........ _.......Instructor in Anaesthesia 
*\LBertT Perkins Tippets, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
*WittiaAM Henry Hountineton, M.D. 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
Clinical Instructor 


Harry Samvuer Lewis, M.D.... ee 
“Otiver Clemence Cox, M.D..... Instructor in Minor Surgery 
Instructor 


*WittiamM Berry Marsory, M.D.... ; 
‘Custis Ler Hatz, M.D....Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 


* Absent on Military Service. 
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Samvuet Boyce Pon, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
Freperick Wriit14m Warpen, R.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Clinical Instructor 
A.LBert Jonn Mouzann, M.D Instructor 
Tuomas A. Pootz, M.D 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
Wii11am Pieasant Woop, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Laryngology and Otology 
The principles of surgery are presented in a systematic course of 
lectures, so that the student may obtain a comprehensive and adequate 
concept of the science : 


art of surgery. These lectures are followed 
by recitations, so that the subject-matter may be thor ughly impressed 
upon the students. The special divisions of surgery are taught by 
associates and instructors who have made specialties of these branches. 
The clinical material in the University Hospital and Dispensary, being 
under the control of the Faculty, is directly used throughout the course 
to illustrate the subjects taught and to familiarize the students with 
actual clinical conditions 

Surgical technique is taught by instruction in the preparation of mate- 
tials used in antiseptic and aseptic surgery, the preparation of the 
patient, and the sterilization of instruments. Practical instruction is 
given in the Hospital and Dispensary in the application of splints, 
bandages, and dressings used in the various surgical diseases and inju- 
1 instruction and practical demonstrations are given in 


ries. Thor 


the administration of anaesthetic 


Clinical teaching is carried on in the University Hospital and Dis- 


pensary, and in other hospitals of the city to which members of the 
Faculty are attached. Amphitheater clinics are given, in which the 


general practice of surgical diagnosis and operative technique and thera 


peutic proce re are shown. 


Ward clinics and bedside instruction are made a prominent part of 
the course. The classes are divided into sections, which are regularly 
assigned to clinical work in the University Hospital and Dispensary, 
and in other hospitals and dispensaries. Senior students are assi 


in rotation to individual cases in the wards of the University Hospital. 
Practical work is required of each student in the preparation of dress- 


ings anc 


1 sterilization of instruments. Each student is required to give, 


under instruction, at least six anaesthesias and to assist in at least six 
operations. 


Thorough course re given in operative surgery and proctology 
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UBJECT 
Ly 3 Se 
General Surgery 
MM ‘ 
y r Su I 
Pad " 
vad h 
ry I et 
Military § iS ’ : 
AVALELY y irgery i Sanitation 
Ophthalmology 
Laryngol vy and Otology 
Genito-Urinary Surgery 
Orthopedi 


HOURS 
Total Didactic 
Didactic not to 
years and Clinical exceed 


II, I1I, IV 


. Protessor 


AURELIUS Rives SHanps, M.D. ; 
l'Homas Mappen For M.D Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
Cust! " : ‘ 
r L Hat 1.D Clinical Instructor 
A a 
course of lectures and recitations on the pathology, etiology, course, 


termination, and treatment of chronic joint di 


st st in ¢ . 
ruction in the application of special appara 


to the correction of deformities. 


eases, with clinical in- 


l .tus and of plaster of Paris 


GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 


Francis RanDALL HaGner, M.D. 
Homer G1 ) 
Apam Kremsiy, M.D 

Wituram G. Youna M D 
Cuarues O. Kyi M.D.. 


4 thx rough course of instr 


by lectures, recitations 


cop Professor 
Clinical Instructor 
Clinical Instructor 


ructor 


Clinical Instructor 


liseases is given 


r¢ to-urinary dl 


MILITARY SURGERY AND SANITATION 


M.D. 


Louis ANATOLE La GA! 


The treatment of gunshot wounds with 


yractice is giv . 
practice 1s given in a course of lectures 


trated by lantern slides, X-ray 


- . . 
. from & collection made after 


f Che use of the new armaments in recent wars 
eatures of the wounds caused by them, as wel 


are dealt with in about e 


gunshot wounds in peace and war 


There will be eight additional 


Military Hy giene. 


*Absent on Military Servic 


photographs, and 


...Professor 


special reference to civil 
; and demonstrations, fully illus- 
actual specimens 


vears of study and experimentation. 


and the characteristic 
ll as the treatment of 
ht lectures. 


lectures on Military Surgery and 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 


WituiamM Kennepy Butter, A.M., M.D......... 
Dante. Kerroor Suurp, A.B., M.D......... 
*Epwarp GRANT SEIBERT, M.D 


The course of lectures on this subject is to direct attention to the 
elementary principles of the subject. It is not intended to qualify the 
student as a specialist, but to give him a knowledge of what every gen- 
eral practitioner ought toknow. The course is supplemented by clinical 
instruction 


LARYNGOLOGY AND OTOLOGY 
CHARLES WILLIAMSON RicHaRDson, M.D 
Oscar Appison Macx McKrumin, M.D. 
Epwarp Grant Serpert, M.D. ; 
*ALBERT PERKINS T1BBETS, A.B., M.D. 
*Witu1AM Henry Hountinaton, M.D 
SAMUEL HARRISON GREENE, M.)]). 


ee Professor 
..Clinical Professor 
Instructor 

Clinical Instructor 


Instructor 
1 Instructor 


Samvet Boyce Pour, M.D. f 5 ae C | Instructor 
Tuomas A. Pootre, M.D Clinical Instructor 
Wiiu1aAmM Pieasant Woop, M.D. Hee ...-Clinical Instructor 


The course comprises lectures and clini 


instruction on diseases of 
the nasal passages pharynx, laryn ind the ear Practical demonstra- 


tions are given in the use of the laryngoscope and other instruments 


required in these special branches 


OBSTETRICS 


Huron Wits Lawson, S.M., M.D... coeeceesss Professor 
Wriiu1am Sinciarr Bowen, M.D ae .Clinical Professor 
Epaar SNowpen, M.D. Clinical Associate 
JosernH Decatur Rogers, M.D. Clinical Associate 
Rospert Y. Sunttivan, M.D. ‘i Clinical Associate 


Freperick Y. Donn, M.D. 
Howarp Francis Kanp, A.B., M.D.. 


Clinical Instructor 
Instructor 


The course in obstetrics comprises | 


lectures, recitation 


8, laboratory 


demonstrations and 


fourth years. The lectures serve to outline the subject matter and the 


recitations insure careful preparation on the part of the student. Spe- 


ind extends over the third and 


cial laboratory studies dealing with anatomy, e1 ibryology and pa- 


thology in relation to obstetrics are conducted in the different labora- 


tories concerned. Mode man and cadavers are utilized in 
teaching the mechanism of labor and obstetrical operations. Clinical 


instruction is given to the classes in small sections at different hospitals 


and in the out-patient obstetrical ser 


Beginning about the mid- 


* Abs 
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dle of the third year the student is given practical instruction in mak- 
ing antepartum examinations and he also observes the management of 
labor cases. During the fourth year he conducts, under the super- 
vision of a paid instructor, twelve labor cases in the large and well- 
Organized out-patient maternity service and submits written reports 
upon the cases attended. 

HOURS 


Totals Didactic 
Didactic and not to 
SUBJECT YEARS Clinical about exceed 
SMNGEMONS 2 ck Bh ee III and IV 192f 64 
GYNECOLOGY 

Joun Wesuey Bovis, M.D.... ‘ : Professor 
ALBERT LivinasTon Srave.y, M.D.... Clinical Professor 
Gipron Brown Miter, M.D........ ...++..+-Clinical Professor 
Netson DuVau Brecut, M.D. ‘ . a Instructor 
CARL IS 7 SACEROM, MDs iia xaein'tvnnc vce Venue eekes Clinical Instructor 


Gynecology as taught in the third year comprises a course of lectures, 
text-book recitations and clinical instruction. In the fourth year 
individual students are assigned to cases in the wards of the University 
Hospital id the cl: 
into the Gynecological Dispensaries for clinical instruction in examina- 
tions, diagnosis, and treatment. In larger sections the class attends 
amphitheater and ward clinics given by the Professor of Gynecology 
and his assistants. 


is taken in sections of one to two students each 


HOURS 
Total Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT YEARS andClinical exceed 
NID Sg coces bo ccnsvene Ill and IV 144 48 
HYGIENE 
Epaar Snowpen, M.D.......... Pr ae ee rs ORY Th Professor 


The course in Hygiene is given principally by recitation from a pre- 
8cribed text-book. Consideration is given to domestic and municipal 
Care. and to the principles underlying legislative contro! of public 

ealth. 


HOURS 
Total Didactic 
Didactic not to 
SUBJECT yeAR and Clinical exceed 
RM Rai. Seuces cacees Il 32 32 


T The total number of clinic hours cannot be given, as each student is required to attend se 


twelve cases, exclusive of the demonstration work and Ward and Dispensary Clinics above 
enumeraved. 


Se 


ene we 


eS 


li 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 


] 


The following hospitals are open to the students of this school for 


clinical study, and are extensively used for that purpose: 
University Hospital and the University Dispensary 


H Street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets N. W. and adjacent 
to the Medical Building.—The Hospital and Dispensary are part of the 


egral parts of 


educational equipment of the University. They are in 
the Medical School, are entirely controlled by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and are used primarily in instructing the students in clinical work 


The Dispensary has a lz out-patient service in all departments, to 


which several thousand visits are made annually. 


The staff is composed of members of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Garfield Memorial Hospital 


Florida Avenue and Tenth Street N. W.—This institution has 118 charity 


beds. Clinics are given regularly throughout the session by members 


of the Faculty connected with the visiting staff of the hospital. 
} 


Members of the Faculty on the visiting staff: Professors CLayTor, 


and Legecu, Clinical Medicine; Professors *REICHELDERFER and * KERR, 
and *Dr. J BUI Cl 1 Surgery; P VEI nd Mri 

Clinical Gynecolog Professor CARMICHAEL, Clinical Dermatology; 
Professors SxHut! nd Bott Clinical Ophthalmology; Professor 


Haqner, Clinical Genito-Urinary Surgery; Professor Yarrow, Con- 


> 


sulting Physician; Professor BowEn, Clinical Obstetrics. 


Children’s Hospital 


W Street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets N. W.—Regular instruc- 
tion is given in the medical and surgical wards by members of the Faculty 
on the visiting staff of the hospital. This institution has 100 charity 
beds. There is also a large out-patient department, to which students 
are regularly assigned for clinical instruction. 

Members of the Fac ilty on the visiting staff: Professor YARRow, 
Consulting Physician Professors *REICHELDERFI 2, *K and CHARLES 
S. Wurre, Clinical Surgery; Professors Acker and Lercu and Drs. Corr- 
LAND and DonNALLyY, Clinical Medicine: *Dr. Hat. ‘ rthopedic Surgery. 


Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary 


1711 New York Avenue.—This hospital has 100 charity beds, and has 


avery large out-patient service. The large em: rgency service gives 
receptional facilities in clinical surgery, particularly in fractures and 
dislocations which are taught in regular clinics by the instructor in 
this subject. 

Members of the Faculty on the visiting staff: Professor HAGNER, 


* Absent on Military Service. 
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Clinical Genito-Urinary Diseases; Professors Waite and Carr, and 
Drs. Prentiss, Jackson and Lewis, Surgery; *Dr. Lrrriepace, Clini- 
cal Medicine; Professor CarmicuarL, Clinical Dermatology; Dr. 
Miter, Clinical Gynecology; Professor SHANDS and Dr. Fo.rey, 
Orthopedics; Professor Sautn, Ophthalmology; Dr. Exuison, Director 
of Clinies. 
Columbia Hospital for Women 

t and Pennsylvania Avenue N.W.—This hospital has 
40 charity beds for diseases peculiar to women, and 40 charity mater- 
1 and the gynecological services are par- 


Twenty-fifth Str 


el 


nity beds. Both the obstetric 


d for students. 


ticularly good and are fully utiliz 

Members of the Faculty on the visiting staff: Professors Bovér and 
Miter, and Drs. D. L. Borpen, Rracues and St LLIVAN, Clinical Gyne- 
cology; Professors Lawson and Bowen and Drs. RiaGcies and SNOWDEN, 
Clinical Obstetrics; Professor S#uTs, Ophthalmology; Professor 
Rurrin, Visiting Physician; Dr. Appz, Surgery; Dr. CopELAND, Pedi- 
atrics. 

Saint Elizabeth's Hospital 

This hospital is maintained by the United States Government. It 
has 3,000 beds. Clinical instruction in mental diseases is given by the 
of the hospital, Professor W. A. Waite, and Drs. Has- 
ulty on service at this 
Consulting Ophthal- 


superintendent 


SALL and CuapMaN. Other members of the Fs 
hospital are Professor Franz; Professor SHuTEs, 
mologist; Professor Rurrin, Consulting Physician. 


Walter Reed General Hospital 
.d by the United States Army and has at 
Clinical instruction in surgery is 
Associate Professor Dante. LeRayY 
this hospital are 


This hospital is maintail 


id beds 


present about one thou 


given by Professor BorpEn and by 


BorpEN. Other membe rs of the fac ilty on 8¢ rvice at 
Professor RANDOLPH, Medicine; Dr. HuNnTINGTON, Laryngology and 
Otology; Dr. Seipy, Roentgenology; and Dr. KemB.e, Genito-Urinary 
Disssaes. 


Episcopal Eye, Ear, Throat, and Nose Hospital 


Fifteenth Street, between L and M Streets N.W.—Excellent opportu- 


nities for clinical instruction in ophthalmology, otology, laryngology, 


and rhinology are offered by this hospital. 

Members of the Faculty on its staff: Professor R1cHARDSON, Clinical 
Otology and Laryngology; Professor McKmmie and Drs.* HUNTINGTON 
and Greene, Clinical Otology and Laryngology; Professor ACKER, 


Consulting Physician; Dr. SIMPSON, Dermatology. 
Lutheran Dispensary 
Fourteenth and N Streets N.W.—This dispensary affords good oppor- 


tunities for clinical study of diseases of the eye, ear, throat, and nose. 
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Members of the Faculty on its staff; Professor Buriter, Surgeon-in- 
Charge; *Dr. Sersert, Ophthalmology; Professor Acker, Consulting 
Physician. 


Casualty Hospital 


Massachusetts Avenue N.E.—Opportunities in emergency and dis- 
l i , 
pensary work are offered by this institution. 

Members of the Faculty on its staff: Professor Acker, Consulting 
Physician; Professor Reeves and Dr. Roaers, Clinical Surgery; 
*Dr. Haut, Orthopedic Surgery; *Dr. Kane, Obstetrics. 

Tuberculosis Hospital 

Fourteenth and Upshur Streets N. W.—Members of the Faculty on 

its staff: Professor CLaytor, and Dr. 


EWKSBoRY, Clinical Medicine; 
*Dr. Retcue.pverrer, Clinical Surgery; Professor Ricaarpson, Oph- 


thalmology. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ADVANCEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into four classes, according to their proficiency 
and the time spent, viz: first year, second year, third year and fourth 
year. 


Proficiency in all subjects is ma 


ked on a scale of 100 rhe passing 
grade in each subject is 75. 

Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. Stu- 
dents who fail to appear at a regular examination will not be examined 
until the next regular examination exce pt by special permission of the 
Advisory Committee of the Faculty. For special examinations, a fee 
of five dollars will be charged for each s ibje ct. 

To be advanced, a student must not fail in more than one major or 
two minor subjects. It is recommended that students advanced con- 
ditioned remove their conditions in the September examinations. 
Students advanced conditioned must remove all such conditions before 
they can be again advanced. 

Students who»fail in more than one major or two minor subjects, 
will not be given re-examinations in the September examinations 
except by special permission of the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 

Students who fail of graduation because of deficiency in but one major 
or two minors, if approved by the Advisory Committee of the Faculty, 
may be re-examined in the September examinations for graduation. 
Students who are allowed this privilege, will be required to take such 
examinations as the Advisory Committee may direct. 

Students who fail of advancement or graduation will be required to 
repeat a year, taking such subjects as may be directed by the Advisory 
Committee of the Faculty. , 


*Absent on Military Service. 
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; Students who fail of advancement after repeating any one of the 
first three years or who fail of graduation after repeating the final year, 


will not be permitted to maintain their connection with the school. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must be at 
least twenty-one years of age and of reputable character. He must have 
complied with the admission and other requirements herein set forth 
He must have attended at least 80 per cent of all required instruction 
during four sessions of 32 weeks each in four separate years; must have 
satisfactorily completed all his courses and passed all his examinations. 
He must be present at the time specified for the final examinations, and 
also at Commencement. The degree is not conferred in the absence of 
a candidate except by special consent of the President’s Council. Grad- 
uates of other accredited colleges who desire degrees must spend one year 
in residence at this school. 

Candidates who in their work and examinations attain general aver- 
ages of 90 or more will be presented to the Faculty for consideration 
with reference to being designated as ‘“‘having graduated with distine- 
tion.” If in the opinion of the Faculty such candidates have shown 
themselves to be possessed of more than ordinary merit, they will have 
inscribed upon their diplomas beneath their degree the words “with 
distinction.” 


PRIZES 


A prize from the Ordronaux Prize Endowment will be awarded to 
the student of the third, and the student of the fourth year class who 


has the highest scholastic standing. 


SOCIRTIES 
The George Washington University Medical Society was established 
Its purpose is to cultivate closer friendly 
members of the faculty by means of 
of medical science by the 
for instruction and 


in 1905 by a group of alumni. 
relations between the alumni and 
social gatherings, and the advancement 
presentation of essays, case reports and specimens 
and further the interest of the university in 


discussion, at its meetings, 
igible for mem- 


general. All alumni and members of the faculty are el 
bership on election. 
Officers: Dr. C. B. Conklin, President, Dr. W. G. Young, Vice Prest- 
dent, Dr. Thomas Miller, Jr., Secretary, Dr. E. G. Seibert, Treasurer. 
Meets at the Medical School on the third Saturday of the month from 
October to May. 


Senior students are invited to attend the meetings of this society 
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HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 


Interns are annually appointed in the University Hospital. These 
uppointments are made upon competitive examinations under conditions 
determined by the governing authorities of the Hospital. Appointments 
to similar positions are open to the graduates and undergraduates of 
this school in the following other hospitals of the city: Garfield Memo- 
rial Hospital, Emergency Hospital, Columbia Hospital for Women, 
al, Washington Asylum Hospital, 


Children’s Hospital, Episcopal Eye, Ear and ‘Throat Hospital. 


Casualty Hospital, Providence Ho 


FEES AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Reaieirat yable on entrance $5.00 
Registra , each subsequent year 2.00 
Tuition each year 175.00 
Graduation fee.... : : . : 10.00 
sgreakage fee neo 10.00 
Supplementary examinations each ; 5.00 

This includes all laboratory fees and charges for material used in 
practical anatomy and operative surgery. Students will, however, be 
required to pay all charges for injury to microscopes, apparatus and 


other college property. 
All breakage and loss not dire 


is assessed pro rata, ar 


ividual student 
ince will be returned to the 


» to the ind 


student at the expiration of t 


Doctor of Medicine who 
take courses in Histology, Embryol Bacteriology, Pathology or 
Clinical Microscopy will be charged a fee of $6.00 for the use of the 


Persons not candidates for 


microscope in each of these courses Should such a student take more 


than one of the courses mentioned, in any one school year, he will be 
charged a single fee of $6.00 for microscope rental. 

Students who elect to take the regular four year course in five years 
will be required to pay the full tuition for the first four years and will 
receive the fifth year without additional charge. 

Persons are allowed to register as auditors for the tuition fees without 
being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations 
but no credit will be allowed for such attendance. 

No registration will be accepted for less than a full half-year, and no 
change in the courses undertaken at the time of registration will be made 


unless approved by the Dean. Registration in the Medical School is 
for a period not to exceed one year at a time, and acceptance by the 
School of a student’s registration fee does not in any way obligate the 


School to accept that student for any subsequent year. 
Registration, other fees and deposits are due in full in advance. 
Tuition may be paid in eight monthly installments in advance. Stu- 
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dents who are unable to pay their fees monthly in advance will be 


required to file an acceptable personal or corporate bond of $200 as 
l I I I 
ecurl ture payment. In every instance all indebtedness must 


li rged on or before May 1 of the current school year. All fees 


PREMEDICAL YEARS 


al School but not Leading to a Degree in the 
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Arts Department 
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SCHOOL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
FOR NURSES 


President of the University 
Department of Medicine and 


Superintendent of the Hospital 
and Superintendent of Nurses 


and Principal of 


Joun Westey M.D 
CHARLES WILLIAMSON RICHA 


Bovéz, 
McKinmiez, M.D. 
M.D 
M.D. 


Oscar Mack 
Buckner MaGILu 
LANDOLP 
ALBERT 
Oscar Br 
Dorre tu ( 


ADDISON 
RANDOLPH, 
ARMICHAEL, 
M.D. 
S.M., 
M.D 
M.D. 
M.D 


H Bryan C 
JoHn Mouzaun, 
Nwoop HuNTER, M.D. 
1H10 DICKERSON, 
EDGAR 
DANII Borpen, A.) 
Epaar Snowpen, M.D. 
Evererr Monro! 
TRUMAN ABBE, 3., M.D 
Witi1am HoLuanp Wim! 
FRANCES 
Mary F 
I 


Mary Kernan 


Mary Mie! 


GALLAGHER 


The Geor 


connection with the University Hospital, 


OBJECT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


The 
the 


of the’ 
art of nursing. It is 


object 
) 


and Board of Trustees of the Unive y 
of the Executive Committee of the Facult 
immediate ch » of the Superintende nt 


integral part of the Medi 


| Hospits ul is an 
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rRDsON, M.D. 


BECKWITH Assistal 


ATs h¢ 
NI PD 


ge Washington University Tra 


THE 


Cuartes Hersert Stockton, LL.D....... President Jniversit} 
Wiiiram Cine Borpen, M.D.......Dean, Departmen Medici 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Mary WIinrrrep Guascock, R.N.... 


of Nurses. 


and was founded primarily for teaching purposes. 


vantages arising from connection with a medical se 


Training School 


Gynecology 


Ear, Nose and Throat 


ee Materia Medica 
Dermatology 
.Anatomy 
.Bacteriology 
. Physiology 
Pediatrics 
Surgery 
Obstetrics 


ing and Contagious Diseases 
aoeee .Bands aging 
intendent of Nurses 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Instructor in Massage 

In charge of Nurses Home 


t Supe 


ining School for Nurses in 


was opened February 28, 1903. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


to give instruction to women in 


supervision of the President 
nd under the direct control 
- of Medicine and under the 
The University 
:al School of the University 

It has all the ad- 
hool of high grade. 
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The Staff of the Hospital are all members of the Faculty of Medicine 


of the Medical School 1 the nurses receive the benefit arisi rom 


instruction and nursing c: under these trained instructor 

The Hospital itself is a general hospital located in the central part of 
the city, and connected with it there is a Di ry having a lar 
out-patient service, so that the Institution affor thorough and prac- 


tical experience in m¢ 


emergency nursing and the admi 
The Nurses Home is locatec t 1016 
from the Hospital, and furnishes the nurses excellent and adequate 


accommodations. 


Since the establishing of the Hospit land Training School for Nurses, 
both these Institutions have been very materially assisted by a most 


efficient Board of Lady Managers. This Board has worked most 


energetically in the interest of both the Hospital and Training School, 
and by personal endeavor and financial assistance have done much to 
improve these institutions 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Candidates must ap] personally or by letter to the Superintendent 
of Nurses upon blank rms pt! ded therefor Applicants must bs 
not less 1 19 nor over 30 years of age. They must be in good physical 
condition and present tisfa tory e' lence of their prelimit ry edu- 


cational qualificatic 


years’ work in a! school or acad¢ ori ect 
Approved applicants will be t n for pl tior Pp 1 of four 
months as vacar re ior re deemed 
fitted for the d tion of their probationary 
period, upon sub of tl hool, will be ac- 
cepted as pupil nurses. 

Classes of probationers enter in January, May and September. 

COURSE OF TRAINING 
The course of training (including the probationary period) covers 


3 theoretical 


three years and con 


tical instruction is given in the war the Hospital under the super- 
vision of the Super tendent ¢ Nu! 1 t the | Dp Oop l | e | I 
and Throat Hospital, to which each pupil is assigned for a period of 
four months, as well as at the Children’s Hospital during a two months’ 
assignment there. 

The theoretical instruction is given by the members of the Faculty 


of Medicine and by the Superintendent of Nurses and her assistant 
The course in theoretical and practical instruction is 
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(1) Medical nursing (including Materia Medica.) 
(2) Surgical nursing with operative technic, including gynecology. 
(3) Obstetrical nursing (each pupil to have had the care of not less 
than six cases). 

(4) Nursing of sick cl 

(5) Diet cooking for the sick including 
ympetent diet teacher; (b) Food 


iildren. 
a) twelve lessons in cooking 
in a good technical school or with a ¢ 
values, and feeding in special cases, to be taught in classes and not in 
lectures. 

(6) A thorough course 
where practical experience is impossible. 


heoretical instruction in contagious nursing 


(7) B icteriology. 
REGULATIONS 


1. Probationers, when admitted to the school, will require the fol- 


lowing outfit: Uniform. 3 uniform dresses, 2 uniform caps, 12 uni- 


form aprons, 1 dozen pairs uniform cuffs; 

Additional articles: 3 striped underskirts, laundry bags, 1 pair 
slippers, 1 watch with second hand, 3 sets plain underclothing, 1 pair 
blankets for single bed, raincoat, 1 pair rubbers, summer and winter 
street suits, 1 party dress, 1 kimono, 2 washable dressing sacques, text- 
books. 

II. The cost of the required uniform dresses, caps, aprons and cuffs 
is $30. Text-books for the entire course cost about $15. The cost of 
the other articles is small. 

ITI. A probationer on admission may bring with her any or all of the 
articles of her outfit except her uniform. If she is unable’ to pay for 
her outfit, it will be furnished her by the 
dollars, and one-half her monthly pay will be retaine 1 until the cost of 
All articles furnished by the hospital must 


hospital upon payment of ten 


the articles is defrayed. 
remain in the hospital until she graduates. 
» uniform must be secured 
through the Superintendent of Nurses, and no nurse will be allowed 
1as been inspected and found to comply 


IV. To insure uniformity and economy th 


to go on duty until her outfit | 
with the requirements of the school. 

V. All articles of clothing must be plainly 
name in full. 

VI. Jewelry is not allowed to be worn on duty, and if of any value is 
best left at home. If brought, it will be at the risk of the owner. 

VII. Two hours, if work permits, are allowed every week day, for 
, after 1 p.m. each week, 


made and marked with 


rest, study and recreation, also one-half day 
and four hours each Sunday. 
VIII. A vacation of two weeks is allowed each year, and in case of 


senior nurses, a vacation of four weeks will be allowed if the Hospital 


duties permit. 


] 
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IX. A pupil nurse may be dismissed at any time if there is sufficient 


cause for such action, but no dismissal shall be made without the ap- 
proval of the President of the University. 


SALARY 


Instruction and training are considered the full equivalent for the 
services of a pupil nurse; however, a salary of $7 a month is paid (in- 


cluding the four months probation period. 


DIRECTORY FOR NURSES 


A general directory for Graduate Trained Nurses was established in 


connection with the Training School and Hospital during the first 


year in which the Training S 
directory is to afford a me 
with the least loss of time 


ol was it operation. The object of this 


to phy siclans and patients of securing 


3 who have graduated 


from our Training School. The Directory is under the supervision of the 
Executive Committee of the F culty of Medicine and under the direct 


charge of the Superinté ndent of Nurses 


Eruet ALBERTA B ind 
Cora W. FRIDLEY District of Columbia 
Auice EL.ten G. Haypen Maryland 
Mary Betie Hooks Tennessee 
Saran A. SNELSON North Carolina 


Personal ap lic tion sho i} l be m ide, or comm inication f d lressed to 
I 
THE SUPERINTENDENT or NuRSEs 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


TRAINING Scooon ror Nurses, 
1889 H St., N.W. 
Vashington, D. C 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


FACULTY 


Cuartes Hersert Stockton, LL.D PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Winui1am Miiuer Cour, LL.D. ..President Elect 
J. Rotanp Warton, D.D.S Dean and Professor of Prosthetic 


Dentistry, Crown and Bridge Work and Metallurgy 
Henry Cuay Tompson, D.D.S. Professor of Operative Dentistry 
Cuar.tes Epwarp Munrog, Ph.D., LL.D Professor of Chemistry 
Cuarues STANLEY Wuir®, M.D.......Clinical Professor of Oral Surgery 
Nose Price Barnes, M.D., 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics 

Oscar Benwoop Hunter, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology 


Cart Lawrence Davis, M.D Professor of Anatomy 


FRANK ApELBERT Hornapbay, S.B., M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy 
Mituarp Finumore Tuompson, M.D., 
Associate Professor of Oral Surgery 
Cuar.es Turk Bassett, D.D.S....Associate Professor of Professional 
Ethics and Economics. In Charge of the Dental Infirmary 
Wituiam Francis Lawrence, D.D.S. 
Associate Professor of Prosthetic Technics 
D. DeWirr Brerxman, D.D.S., Associate Professor of Materia 
Medica and Ther ipeutics and in Charge of Dental Infirmary 


EvcEenr Roger Sronz, D.D.S....../ Associate Professor of Oral Surgery 


James Watrer Bernuarp, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Crown and Bridge Work 


Watrer Lowetz Hagan, D.DS., 
Associate Professor of Operative Technics 


Cuar.tes GARDNER SHOEMAKER, D.D.S., 
Associate Professor of Operative Technics 
Dorreti Guro Dickerson, M.D Associate Professor of Physiology 
Wituram Kart Kinuincer, D.D.S..Associate Professor of Orthodontia 
Joun Winstow Taytor, D.D.S. 
Associate Professor of Prosthetic Technics 
Jasper Newton Roserts, D.D.S., 
Instructor in Crown and Bridge Work 
Patrick V. GALLAGHER, D.D.S Associate Professor of Oral 
ital Infirmary and Pathology 
Instructor in Metallurgy 


in the Pr sthetic Labratory 


Prophylaxis and Instruc tor in Der 
? ‘ 
Rosert Campsett McCuuiovesr, D.D.S 
ind Demonstrator 


! 
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Henry Cisset Younea, D.DS. 
CHarRLes WALTER Ricu, D.D.S 
STERLING VERNON Meap, D.D.S., 


Instructor in Prosthetic Technics 


Instructor in Dental Infirmary 


Instructor in Radiography and Demonstrator in Dental Infirmary 
CHARLES ALBERT Wuite, D.D.S Lecturer on Dental Juri prudence 
Henry Merve Spritian, D.D.S..Instructor in Crown and Bridge Work 
Wess Watson Wyman, D.D.S...In ictor in Crown and Bridge Work 


JOSEPH ALTSHULER FRIEDMAN, D.D.S 


Instructor in Prosthetic Technics 


Pav. 8. Herrina, D.D.S Instructor in Dental Infirmary 


At the time of the present p iblication the Dental Scho being 
completely re-organized on the b of the requirement D l 
Educational Couns f America, it is n¢ possible t h ‘ 
bulletin of that Schoo 

At the beginning of the next term and year, the inst: ion of the 
Dental School will be « rried on between 9 m id 5:30 p. m No 


night classes will be | 
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FACULTY 


Cuari Herpert Stockton, LL.D., 

President of the University (To September 1918) 
Winuram Mit Luger, LL.D President Elect of the University 
Merron Leroy Ferson, A.M., LL.B......Dean and Professor of Law 


Water Couurns CLepHane, LL.M.. ........Professor of Law 
Epwin Cuaries BRANDENBURG, LL.M.. oak ...Professor of Law 


Artur Peter, LL.B........ : . .....Professor of Law 
Joun Pau Earnest, A.M., LL.M (ptt Professor of Law 
WENDELL Puiuuirs Starvorp, A.M., LL.D.. ..Professor of Law 
Joun Witmer Larimer, LL.B...... ......-Professor of Law 
*ARCHIBALD Kina, A.M., LL.B. : Assistant Professor of Law 


Witiram Capein Van Viscr, A.B., LL.B., 
: Secretary of the Law School and Assistant Professor of Law 
Cuar.es Sacer Coxumr, A.B., LL.B tant Professor of Law 
Mernrint Isaac Scunesy, A.B., J.D. tant Professor of Law 
Loyp Haut Surron, 8.B., LL.B Associate Professor of Patent Law 


» - 
Roser Szoup, A.B., LL.B Instructor in Law 
Prep C. O’Connel Clerk of the Moot Court 


MOOT COURT OF APPEALS 
Henry Brown Firoyp MacraRLAND é _...Chief Justice 


STANTON Jupkins Pests, LL.D - Associate Justice 
Brat . : 
DRAINARD WARNER PARKER. LL.B... _Associate Justice 


LIBRARY 
Einar WELLEN DigsERUD Assistant Librarian 
Harowp Frrz-Hucu Hani Assistant Librarian 
Joun Harry Bi 1 Assistant Librarian 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
_History.- -The Law School, established in 1865, is the oldest in the 
city of Washin rton. Its course of instru tion for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws originally requi was increased in 1898 to 
three years. A year of graduate work was added in 1877 leading to the 
degree of Master of Laws. The curriculum has since been increased 
e of Master of Patent Law. 


ring two years 


by a course of study leading to the degre 


Member of Association of American Law Schools.—The Law 


School was one of the group of law schools which in 1900 organized the 


ip 


*O eo ‘ ; Ar n Ext t y Forces in France 
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Association of American Law Schools and it has remained a member of 
the Association since that time. This Association includes forty-eight 
of the most progressive law schools of the country and is committed 
to the policy of advancement in legal education. As this school main- 
tains the standards of the Association, work certified by it is given a 
maximum of credit by other law schools of the country This enables 
students who are unable to complete their studies in Washington, to 


continue them at other institutions with a minimum loss of time and 


work. 

Purpose of Course.—The School aims to give a thorough legal train- 
ing to students whose education and maturity fit them to pursue serious 
professional study. Nea ixty per cent of its students have had col- 
lege training and their average age is over twenty-five years. A pre- 


liminary course in liberal arts is encouraged and the University per- 
mits the first year of law work to be counted as the fourth year of col- 
lege work for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, thus enabling students to 
obtain both the academic and professional degrees in six years 
Method of Instruction.—The method of instruction followed is de- 
signed to instill correct modes of legal study, to train the mind in legal 
reasoning and to give a thorough grasp of fundamental legal principles. 
The student studies leading cases—the earlier cases which establish a 
principle, the later cases which show its qualifications. This study is 
supplementex 


by classroom aetiaaiies and instruction. Thus while 
the student is being trained to analyze and to discriminate, he at the 
same time masters the principles of law, sees the reasons on which they 
are based, and observes the influence on their development of succes- 
sive, political, economic and social theorie lhe method is most prac- 
tical. The student has always before him actual problems and their 
solution by the ablest judges of England and America. He begins un- 
der his teacher’s guidance the work he must do sie n he enters prac- 
tice. In no other way can the future lawyer acquire 8 ich power to solve 
the new problems arising from the rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions of life 

“The only way to clarify and simplify our law as a whole is to reach 
the lawyer in the making and mold his habits of thought by adequate 
instruction and training so that when he comes to the Bar he will have 
learned to think not merely in terms of law but in terms of ju 


sprudence. 
The living principle of the case system of instruction in our law schools 
is that the student is required by a truly scientific method of induction 
to extract the principle from the decision and to continually state and 
restate for himself a system of law evolved from its history. He 


thus preparing not merely to accept formally dogmatic statements of 
principles but to receive and assimilate and make his own the sv stematic 
thought and learning of the world in the science of jurisprudence. With 
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a Bar subjected generally to that process of instruction, the more gen- 
eral systematic study of jurisprudence would follow naturally and in- 
evitably, and the influence of that study would be universal; and from 
that condition would evolve naturally the systematic restatement of 
our law, by men equal to that great work.’’* 

This inductive case system is the antithesis of the lecture and illus- 
trative case method which is often mistaken for it. The case method 
is now used in over eighty per cent of the schools in the Association of 
American Law Schools 

The substantive law is taught almost wholly by professional teachers 
employing the case method and giving all their time to the school; 
the practice courses are conducted by lawyers and judges in active 
practice. 


Scope of Course.—The course of study is not local in its scope but 
constitutes a thorough preparation for the practice of law in any Eng- 
lish speaking jurisdiction. It satisfies the professional study required 
for admission to the Bar examinations of the District of Columbia and 
all other jurisdictions of the United States. The school has conferred 
over 2,500 degrees, and its graduates are now practicing in every state 
of the Union. 


ADVANTAGES OF WASHINGTON FOR THE STUDY OF LAW 


The city of Washington has unusual attractions for students and 
particularly for students of law. It lies between the North and the 
South. It is a residential city of rare beauty, and its population is 
drawn from all over the United States. The library facilities of the 
city, both general and legal, are unexcelled. It is unique in the extent 
of its legal machinery. It is the seat of Congress, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Department of Justice, the United States 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs Appeals, and of 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, Supreme Court and Munici- 
pal Courts, which exercise the dual function of state and federal courts. 
By attending the sessions of these various bodies students can famil- 
iarize themselves with all branches of legal procedure and keep in touch 
with current legal thought while pursuing their studies. 


LOCATION 


The Law School occupies the entire fifth and sixth floors of the New 
Masonic Temple, corner of New York Avenue, Thirteenth and H Streets 
N. W., and is easily accessible from all parts of the city. The quarters 
are well equipped with commodious class rooms, moot court rooms, 


offices, the law library, and a students room. 


American Bar Association, August, 


* From addr of Hon. Elihu Root, President of the 
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LIBRARY 


A well-eq lipped working library comprising 79500 vol Imes Is open 
to students from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. Competent librarians are in 
charge and will give students assistance in the use of books 


The library contains the complete decisions of the highest courts 


of forty-six states and the District of Colum ete reports 


of the United States Supreme Court and the 


complete National Reporter Reports, the 


ral courts, the 
Decennial, Key 


und United States Supreme Court Digests, the various encyclo- 


number 


pedias of law, the Lawyers Reports Annotated, the American Decisions, 
American Reports and American State Reports, the English Common 


Law and Chancery Reports, the English Reprint, the English Law 


Reports and Law Journal Reports since 1865 and about 800 standard 
, I 
text books and legal periodical 


In addition to these facilities the students have free access to the 


Congressional Library and other public libraries. 


ACADEMIC YEAR AND REGISTRATION 


The academic year 1918-19 begins Wednesday, September 25, closes 
Wednesday, June 11 The year is divided into two half-years, the sec 
ond beginning Feb: y 3. The course is so arranged that a student 
may enter the second half-year and be graduated three years from 
that time, receiving his degree at the Winter Convo ation held on or 
about February 22, of each year 


Students are urged to register at the beginning of the half 


Those who register later 


I three weeks after the opening of the half- 
year, will be restricted to 1 f 


istration for such work only as in the 


opinion of the faculty they can successfully carry. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes meet in the afternoon from 5 to 6 10 This enable ti nt 


tudents 
in Government or other employment to attend the law school during 
the day and to have their evenings for study. Classes in a few sub- 
jects are held in the morning from 7.50 to 8.40, and may be elected by 
students of the second and third years in place of subjects of the regu- 
lar periods 


ADMISSION 
Both men and women are admitt« d to the Law School 
I. For the D ee of Bachelor of Lat The re quirements for admis- 
sion to the course leading to the degree of B lor of I may be 


! 
satisfied in either of the following way 


a. By the presentation of a diploma or cer ite of graduation from 


the classical, scientific or equivalent course of a college or university. 


LAW 


SCHOOL 


ifi j ge or iversity, 
b. By the presentation of certificates from a college or univ ee 
fick erik . 8 ying the 
f I yved high school or preparatory s hool, howing 
Or from an approved g 


l I f at least fifteen high school units, which are 
Successful completion of at ist hit 


broadly equivalent to a four vear high school course eaten age 
sents approximately one vear of study of a major —_e acc a 
school = Applicant : qualifying for : dmission under this pS ; 1 
ceca) “i seg ghteen vears of age. Those pret ee 
‘tedits only should have them certified on the blank forms whic 


they may obtain from the Secretary of the Law School. ir: 
‘y may tain fro : : beget e itis ae 
T ts may be made up from the following subjec 
he fifteen units m ) 1a 


f I » subject). 
The Roman numerals indicate the year of study in the subjec 
\ Cc \ Aicil il i 


Units 

Subjects ee 
English I, II, III, IV.... Sistesnieenneneeeneseesennescennee 2 
Latin, Se eeaanys 4, Hh.:,:++.h+-- tera gear . 
-gmmquenade er eaghaastaeat er) 3 
Greek, Elementary, I, II....... saves rere aa ee ; 
i, sgl ee anetact cad 2 
French, econ tf aie gOENe NN ee ‘ 
Advanced, oi Sr oivuttstes screens Ser sees 9 
German, wor tpnngl Nadiaetrnah madras a kw 2 
semen Tl, BV, ssics 7 sya ae 2 
Spanish, Pens Sy Ts: conse i 
History, Ancient pian beaten seneessist ones nates aaa 1 
Mediaeval and Modern European...........-+++0+++008 is ee 1 
‘ene 1 

American...... oe eo ane, colic se ae 
Mathematics p Pr 
Algebra, Sry. 8 et i on ; 
Advanced........... SPO Oe ee ee ei 1 
Geometry, Plane ee re MEET Ne Oy re ee i 
eC  OM rae ' 

RsGne Tigoriometry,..t> ss > «0x. «s0. 500 e0e sesh kas arinie 


Science 


EMOMON Ss 8Slci ss odye Bardot d an eee 


ancy: ee 
-~umromibbehgannm set : 
Physiography seen sew ces do Fut s cee aera 1 
BOOBY isos ins conte Le aie j 
Botany scrscseceesceaespnecesntes hiss s2he j 
POOLOBY «soos oseseseeeeeeeeesssssecssassattssnensnanentés ; 
Political NOY. srsvns nip to novo ee 
Civil Government............... voces Vestdeeeuny seNeND en 
Commercial igh Sehool Gehjevte 98 ee 1 
Se ae Sad Finantess, 17116 Are eee Pe | 
Bookkeeping... 06. iss. oss sdeaaees es eee 


; 1 
Business Organigation.............ssseeeeeeeeeees 
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Subjects (nits 
Commercial Law l 
Commercial History ; 
Commercial Geography 5 
Government and Industrial Problems ! 
Il For the Degree of Master of La »r Master of Patent Law Candi- 


dates for these degrees 


ist be at least twenty-one years of age and 
hold the degree of Bachelor of Laws from an institution substantially 


complying with the requirements of the Association of American Law 
Schools. 

III. As Special Students.—Persons who can not qualify as candidates 
for a degree but are over twenty-one years of age and have had such 
educational training and practical experience as should enable them 
to pursue satisfactorily the study of law, may be admitted as special 


students by consent of the Dean. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Students from other law schools which substantially comply with 
the requirements of the Association of American Law Schools will 
receive equivalent credit, not exceeding two years’ work. Such stu- 
dents must have been qualified to enter this school when they began 
the study of law. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole 
or part, save conditionally or after examination, and credit given may 
be withdrawn for poor work. 

Applicants of whom examination may be required, can take the regu- 
lar examinations or those held at the beginning of each academic year. 
(See examinations.) 

No credit will be given for studies pursued in a college or high school 


before entering on the regular study of law, or in a law office 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION 1917-18 


The course of instruction extends through a period of at least three 
years. For the degree of Bachelor of Laws twelve hours class work a 
week are necessary to complete the course in three years. Ten hours 
a week for a year in subjects not counted towards the Bachelor’s degree, 
are required for the degree of Master of Laws or Master of Patent 
Law. 

The subjects marked with an asterisk are prescribed for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. The student may elect the remainder of 
his subjects. Third-year students may elect subjects of the second 
year not previously studied. The selection of the subjects must be 
made in all cases within ten days after the beginning of the half-year. 

Students devoting their whole time to the study of law may, with 
the permission of the Dean, take work not exceeding fifteen hours a 
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week. [Excess credits may be applied toward the degree of Master of 
Students with substantial outside 


Laws or Master of Patent Law. 
hours and are urged 


employment may not register for more than twelve 
to carry less, and to devote more than three years to the course. 


FIRST YEAR SUBJECTS 
*Common Law Actions. One hour first half year. Introductory to 
study of law. Substantive and adjective law; courts; steps in an ac- 
tion; original writ; scope of formed actions; growth of new actions; de- 
velopment of law. Sunderland’s Cases on Common Law Pleading. Mr. 
VAN ViLEC K. 

*Conrracrs. Three hours. Simple contracts: offer, duration and 
termination thereof; acceptance; consideration; contracts under seal, 
including thereunder formalities of execution, delivery and considera- 
tion; parties affected by contracts: beneficiaries; assignees; joint obli- 
of contracts: express and implied con- 


gors and obligees; performance 
Mr. FEerson. 


ditions; impossibility. Williston’s Cases on Contracts. 
Three hours second half year. 


CriminaL LAw AND PROCEDURE. 
attempts; insanity as a de- 


Sources of the criminal law; intent and act; 
\istorical development of crimes and statutory changes. The 
arrest; bail; the grand jury; the indictment; trial; pleas; modification of 
Mikell’s Cases on Criminal Law 


fense: | 


early practice, and statutory changes. 
and Procedure. Mr. EARNEST. 

The nature and underlying 
principles of equity; specific performance of affirmative and negative 
third persons under contracts, espe- 
Ames’ Cases on Equity 


*Koqurry I Two hor half , 
2 ie vo hours second half year. 


SODtracts ; relief for and against 

cially under contracts relating to the use of land. 

Jurisdiction, Volume I. Mr. SCHNEBLY. 

Three hours first half year. Distinction be- 

nature of and rights based upon pos- 

to chattels; liens and pledges; 
Mr. VAN VLECK. 


*PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
tween personal and real property; 
session; some methods of acquiring title 
conversion. Warren’s Cases on Property. 

PRincip.es or Lean Liasiiity. Three hours first half year. Nature 
; proximity or remoteness of injury as af- 
fecting tort or criminal liability of the actor; effect of interposition of 
other causes including natural forces and acts of animals and human 


beings; excuses for acts causing injury including duty, public authority, 
ed person. Beale’s 


of an act: causation of injury 


—— of person and property and consent of injur 
ases on Legal Liability. Mr. Couvier. 


oa 


LE > a” : . + 
teAL Property I. Two hours second half year. Feudal tenure and 
future interests; seisin; creating 


incident 3; estates in land; co-tenancy; 
Warren’s Cases 


and transferring estates; uses; incidents of ownership. 
on Property. Mr. ScuNeBLy. 


"Prescribed Subjects 
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*Torts. T'wo hours. Negligenc« duty of care of o 
toward those coming on it; trespass to t 
property; contributory gene t 
bility of owner of animal l 
tion; unfair competition: sti u 
Torts. Mr. Cotuier 

SECOND YEAR SUBJEC 

Acency. 7) t t 
agency relation; é f the ag ibje é 
criminal and cont ity to third persons; re 
agent to third persons; liabilities in « of ur closed 
ties of cy nd a t ter se; delegation of powers 
ratification; terminationof agency. J h’s ( 
FERSON. 

*BILLs AND Nores. Three nd | 
requisites of n ble instrumer deliver lor i 
maker, accept y ndorser, and of person t1 fe 
ery. Colson’s t's Cases on Negotiable Instrumen 


SON. 


DEPARTMENTS 


*ComMon Law PLEADING. Two } yu 
tion, necessary allegation e} te cx t inde 
the common tr erst e€ spe ul trave e ger 
sion and avoidance, estoppel, abater t eplicat 
aider and repl S P Mr. C 
Domestic ReLations. 7 
vorce and sé paration; personal and pror t 


husband and wif ; paren 


mestic Reli 


*Equity II. Twohours first half 


the rules regulating specific performance « 


trine of equitable conversion, and the 1 


specific performance such as the 


representation and concealment. Am 


Volume I. Mr. Scr 


Equity III. Two hours sé ynd half 
of peace; bills Quia Timet; cloud on 
ike of fact. A 


Justice SrTarrori 


, 
mistake of 


Volume I] 


*Evipence. Three 
proof and presumptior 


evidence; the hearsay rule and its e; 


* Prescribed Subjects. 


title; reforn 


ictal 
icial 


notice; 


cupant ol 


ind pe 


Ff the stuc 


burde 


land 


onal 
o7 
f th 


ly of 


doc- 
vO a 
mis- 


n of 


ns; chara ter; opinion 


*ptions; the privileges and dis- 
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qualifications of witnesses; the examination of witnesses; writings. 


McKelvey on Evider f é Cases on Evidence. Mr. PETER. 


Quasi-Con ] fy 0) ions imposed 
by ~ impsit ‘ston’s Cases 
on Quasi-Contr« Mii Van VI 

"REAL Property I] ] } Rights ir .er’s land; profits, 
easements, licen _ covenants running with the land; acquisition of 


Real Est Inter \ 8: accretion, adverse possession prescription, 


Lea 1 ’ \ . ( ion < 
conveyancil t estoppel by deed li n. War- 
ren’s Ca ( Py / ) y's Ca n Property (2d ) Volume 
ITI. Mr. & I 

SALI Three ho r lhalf year. Subject matter of a sale of per- 
sonal property: the p ng of title as afi ed by the goods being 


specified or unspecified, the contract being executed or executory, the 


pe ed, t g 
use of documents of title, and shipments effect o 1ud and of 
retention of poss yn: rights and remedies of the seller; ri and reme- 
dies of the buyer. Wéilliston’s Cases on Sale 2d ed. . COLLIER. 


Bar Lalf yea History of the law; juris- 


i ] 
diction and procedure in Courts of Bankruptcy and before Referees; 
effect pon civil liti tio of bankru vD ¢ lings: ' idable prefer- 
ences: jurisdiction over appeals, etc. Mr. BRANDENB 

Conruicr or Laws. Two hour Jurisdiction; of law over persons 
and things; of co _ in rem, in personam, quasi in rem, and for di- 
vorce; creation and enforcement of foreign rights; limitations and en- 


f action and pro- 


t 
" 
riot 


its, property 


cedure; particular classes of rights, includi 


rights, tort rights, contract rights; administration 


on Conflict of Laws. Mr. Van VLECK. 


of estates. Loren- 
zen’s Cases 


ConstituTionaL Law. T'wo hours Legislative, executive and ju- 
District of Columbia 


dicial 1 ' , ae , 
iclal powers; the relation of nation and states; } t 
facto laws; fourteenth 


and territories; the contract clause; ex post 
amendment: commerce clause, etc Wambaugh’s Cases on Constitu- 
tional Law. Mr. Court 

“CORPORATION Two hours The course aims to deal with all general 
principles of corporation law including the corporation’s relations with 


the st ste, 1ts promotors, its sto¢ kholders, and its creditors and the 
right Warren’s Cases on Corpora- 


obligations arising therefrom. 


tions (2d ed.). Mr. Scr 


Equity PLEADING AND Practice. One hour second half year. Parties; 
process; bills; demurrers; answers; pleas; disclaimers; cross-bills; repli- 


* Prescribed Subjects. 
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cations; amendments; practice; injunctions; receivers. Jones on 
Equity Pleading and Practice. Mr. CLEePHANe. 

FEDERAL PROCEDURI Two } jirst half year. Source of Federal 
jurisdiction; the law as administered by Federal Courts; jurisdiction 
and procedure; appellate jurisdiction of Circuit Court of Appeals and 


ims, and 


Supreme Court of the United States; practice in Court of Cl: 
other Federal Courts. Mr. Branpensura. 

LeGat Brstiograpuy AND Brizr Maxkina. One hour first half year. 
Where and how to find the law; how to use decisions and statutes: 


trial brief; appeal brief. Jupam Latimer. 


LeGaL Tact AND Evrnics. One hour jirst half year Duties of 
attorneys; ethics; office practice; common law practice: sumn ry 
judgments; attachments; examination of witnesses; appellate practice 
extraordinary legal remedies. Mr. CiepHann. 


*Moor Court. Two hours. *leadings; trials before judge; trials be- 
fore jury; extraord nary remedies; appellate work. There are three 
nisi prius courts, Equity, Circuit, and Criminal, and a Court of Ap- 
peals. The proceedings are conducted as in a regular court. State- 
ments of fact are furnished the students who must determine the court 
in which to sue, frame their pleadings, and conduct the cases to a con- 
clusion in accordance with the rules of actual practice. Messrs. 
CLEPHANE, EARNEST AND Jupae LATIMER. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATIONS. One hour 


second j Promotion; selecting domicile i pitalization; charter: 
by-laws; meetings; stockholders; directors: officers: sto k; bonds; vot- 
A ; 

ing trusts. ( tephane on the Organization and Vanagement of Corpora- 


tions. Mr. CLEPHANr. 


PARTNERSHIP. T'wo hours first half year. Formation; title to part- 
nership property; partnership li ibility; rights and duties of partners 
inter se right ind remedies of creditors 1mes’ Case on Partner hip. 
Justice Srarrorp. 

Patent Law (SupsTantive) AND Patent Orri E Practice. Two 


hours. Substantive Patent Law: Subjects of patents;invention;antici- 
pation; statutory bars; utility; parties; reissues; disclaimers; extent of 
monopoly; state and federal regulat 10n; transfers of title; licenses: con 
struing claims; infringement. Patent Office Practice; Attorneys: ap- 


plication papers; examinations; amendments; division: double patent- 


ing; interfere neces; interference practice; appeals; abandonment; re- 
newals; public use proceedings; issue. Mr. Surron 

Patent Law Practice. Second half year. Trial of patent law 
cases in moot court. Messrs. CLepHaNE and Surron. 

PREPARATION oF LeGaL INSTRUMENTS. One hour second half year. 


Contracts; deeds; acknowle lgment and proof of deeds: mortgages and 


* Prescribed Subjects. 
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deeds of trust; leases; bills of sale; chattel mortgages; release of mort- 
gages or deeds of trust; powers of attorney; assignments; wills. JupeEr 
LATIMER. 

P Pusuic Service CoMPANIES AND THE INTERSTATE CoMMERCE ACT. 
Two hours. An introductory consideration of the rights, liabilities 
and duties of public service companies in general, followed by a more 
minute study of the duties and obligations of carriers including those 
ulated by the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Ed.); Wyman’s Cases on Public Service 


sfurter’s Cases Under the Interstate Commerce 


of interstate carriers as reg 
1 


Beale’ s Cases on Carriers 


Compani« 9d. Ed.); Frank 
Act. Mr. Szoxp. 

Trusts. T'wohours. The nature of a trust as distinguished from 
debt, bailment, equitable charge and executorship; the requisites for 
the creation of a trust including trustee, cestui que trust, object, con- 
sideration and the effect of the Statute of Frauds; the nature of the 
cestui’s interest; the transfer of trust property by act of the parties, 
by death, by marriage, by insolvency and acts of creditors; the duties 
of the trustee in the administration of his trust. Resulting and con- 
structive trusts 4mes’ Cases on Trusts. Mr. FERsOoN. 

WILLS AND ADMINISTRATION. One hour, first half year. History of 
what is disposable under a will; form, 
who ‘is entitled to administer 
upon an estate; distribution of an intestate’s personalty; descent of 
and of administration; duties of 


wills; the right to make a will; 
execution and attestation; revocation; 


realty; probate; letters testamentary 
executors and administrators. Mr. PETER. 
A course on International Law 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Two hours. 
President 


and Diplomacy offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
Stockton, Dr. Wm. M. Collier, Assistant Professor Hill. 


SUMMER SESSION 


é A limited number of subjects are offered at the Summer Session. 
Che purpose of this session is to lighten or supplement the work of the 
regular session by enabling students to take subjects usually taken in 
the regular session. These subjects may also be availed of to shorten 
the period of study for a degree. The subjects offered in the summer 
session of 1917 (June 25 to August 4) were Personal Property, Principles 
of Legal Liability, Insurance, Mortgages, Municipal Corporations. See 


announcement of the summer session, 1918 (June 24 to August 3). 


LEGAL AID SOCIETY 


The Legal Aid Society of the Law School is a student organization 


which gives legal advice without charge to persons financially unable 
perience 


to employ alawyer. The members secure valuable practical ex 
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which supplements t 


ork in Moot Court Membershi 


hip is restricted 
to senior and st-graduate students of hich holarship Che work 
of the Society is supervi ( f the ulty and an alumnus 
in e practi 
PUBLIC SPI AKING AND DI BATING 
Excelle lit In l irliamentary 
afforded I ibian D Societ hick been 
organized in the Law Scho nd meet P y for debate. Mem.- 
bership in t Society is optional 8 er raged by 
the Faculty, and students re advised to take par } exercise 
Intercollegiate debat. ire also held el rshiy the teams 
which represent the hiversity in these contests n t be n in pre 
liminary contests held fo ic] irpose Vhese de f inducted 
under the supervision of & committee of the Universit t 


ATTENDANCE, RECTII ATIONS, EX AMINATIONS, GRADES AND EI IMINAT 


ION 
OF STUDENTS 
Attendance and R lations No student except } per: 10n 
of the Dear allowed to take an ¢ Nn any sg ect 
unless he s} larly re tered 1} be r ilar attend 
ance upon and have don ll t l in the 
course of instruction upon that sul ject \ student who i absent 
over ten per cent of the class hours jn a: y subject will be deni 
credit unless hi ibsencs re ¢ ised bv ¢t} I = 

Regular Examinatioy Written ey tior hel t the close 
of the hrs ] ve 
close of t year All student f red to 
take the regular exan inations in the sul ts pursued, unless excused 
by the Dean. 

Grades.—At all examinations the ! tudent be ind 
cated by the letters A RO D, E, and F, ; enting ectively 
Excellent, Good, Condi ed d Failed \ stu- 
dent receiving { in t will be required 
to repeat the rece t] rade of cond 
tioned) in any subject will be required to repeat the class wor inless 
he pass the next reg lar examination for the rem, val onditions with 
& grade of at least © 

Ezaminatior wr the Re ( Regular examinations 
for the removal of co; litions are held during the first week of « ich 
academic year. A sno, al examinatior for the remo ul of conditions 
is held at the end of eac] academic year for the bh, nefit candidates 
for the Bachelor’ egres 10 have hee ondit € } t more than 
four hours durin the first half of tl t ve Applicatior r per- 
mission to take these 
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Secretary of the Law School not later than three days before the date 
for which the exami1 


Elimination of Students.—Students, regular or special, whose work 


ition is scheduled. 


ia unsatisfactory are required to withdraw from the school. The in- 


Structors of the first year class are a committee to examine the stu- 


dents’ records, with power to warn, to place on probation, and to refuse 


reregistration to any student whose work deemed unsatisfactory 


Chis committee e nes the records of all students immediately after 


the mid-year examinations and again after the final examinations 


DEGREES 


1. Bachelor of Laws Che degree of Bachelor of Laws will be con- 
ferred upon regular students who have stud ed law for a period of at 
least three vears and passed satisfactory examinations with an average 
grade of at | ‘C”’ on required and elective subjects aggregating 


thirty-six year hours, and whose attendance and conduct have been 
satisfactory to the Faculty. 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws with distinction will be awarded to 


students whose average percentage in all subjects is equivalent to the 
grade of A. 
2. Master of Laws Che degree of Master of Laws will be conferred 


upon students who have completed the work in subjects not counted 
for the Bachelor of Laws degree covering a minimum of ten hours a 
if 


week with a grade of C or better and whose attendance and conduct 
have been satisfactory to the Faculty. The subject of International 
Law offered by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences may be counted 
towards this degree. The degree will not be conferred until one year 
after the rec eipt of the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

3. Master of Patent Law.—Students who have qualified for the degree 
of Master of Laws may elect instead the degree of Master of Patent 
Law provided that they have included in their course the Patent Law 
subjects and Federal Procedure. This degree will not be conferred 


until one year after receipt of the degree of Ba thelor of Laws. 


Candidates for degrees who have been absent from school for two 
Successive years shall be entitled to continue the course only on such 


terms as the Faculty may prescribe at the time of reentering. 


Combination Sis-years Course for Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Laws 

The University permits one year of professional work in the Law 
School to be counted towards an academic degree. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts will be conferred on students who have completed 
three years of college work (45 units) including one of the four groups 
of subjects prescribed by Columbian College of the University, and 
the first ear in the Law School; the degree of Bachelor of Laws on 


completing the whole six vears of the combination course. 
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PRIZES 


The John B. Larner Gold Vedal.—A gold medal donated by Mr. John 
Bell Larner, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 1 niversity, is 
awarded annually to that member of the graduating class who shall 
have attained the highest average grade in the entire course for the 


degree of Bachelor of Laws Awarded 1916 17 to David Ho rland 
Cannon. 

The American Law Book Company Prize A complete set of “Cyc? 
with its annual annotations to date, donated by The American Law 


Book Company, is awarded annually to that member of the graduating 
class who shall have attained the highest average grade in the entire 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws rhe rex Ipient of this prize 


is also eligible to compete for one of three Corpus Juris scholarshi 


each of a vs law, 
by The American Law Book Company. Awarded 1916-17 to 
Hoagland Cannon 


ue of $500, for one vear’s post graduate work 


Herrick Prize.—A prize of twenty-five dollars e; h, donated by 
Samuel Herrick, } sq., is awarded annually to that member of t] © grac 


uating class excepting the winner of the gold med; 


attained the highest average grad in the entire work of the third 
year. Awarded 1916-17 to Harry S. Taylor 
Blackstone Institute Prize.- A set of Modern American Lavy , donated 


by the Blackstone Institute. is awarded annual 


ly to that member of 
the graduating class ex: epting the winners of The American Law Book 


Company and Herrick Priz< 8, who shall have attained the 


average grade in the entire work of the third year. Awarded 1916-17 
to Harry S. Taylor. 

The Ordronauz Prize Scholarsh p.—A prize scholarship, known as 
“The Ordronaux Prize Scholarship,”’ is awarded annually to that mem- 
ber of the second year class taking the regular course who shall have 
attained the highest ay erage grade in the work of the second year. The 
recipient of this prize will be entitled to receive credit for tuition fees 
to the extent of ten hours work in his third year: library and diploma 
fees will remain payable. The award of this scholarship is purely 
personal and will not be commuted to a cash payment. The recipient 
of the scholarship must make use of it during the session next succeeding 
its award; otherwise it will be awarded to the person having the next 
highest grade. Awarded 1916 17 to Charles Orr Marsh ll. 

Phi Delta Phi Prize.—The Marshall Chapter of Phi Delta Phi Fra- 


I 


ternity, which is the local chapter, offers a prize of twenty-five dollars 
cash, to be awarded annually to that member of the first year class 


taking the regular course who shall attain the highest average grade 
the entire work of the year. Awarded in 1916-17 to Re ie W. Newsom. 
Ellsworth Prize.-—A prize of twenty-five dollars in gold, offered by 


Mr. Fritz von Briesen, called the “Ellsworth Prize,” is aw arded for 


in 


————— 


the best work done by a student in the subject of Patent Law 


Awarded in 1916-17 to Charles Orr Mar ll. 
John Byrne and Company Prize.—A prize offered by John Byrne and 
Company of Washington, D. C., of four volumes of their Legal Classics 
; I ed each ye to t t ig the highest grade in 
‘ l l S. Taylor 
FEES 
| ’ ; 
£ f i- 
lat ] » Ti; er lI, 
| 
1. M i é $5 
«. Li lly one- he beginning 
half ye 3 
Puit ee pt unum for « he taken per week 10 
t. Tey rad iol 10 
‘ , y i ; 7 the Law 
1 f ; 
I i f ) e one yon firs g on in 
I l $5 : 
2. Tui { rr ea rt nf eek 12 } 
3. Fee f 10 | 
No registration will be accepted for less than a half-year, and no 
hange in the , s undertaken at the time of registration will be 
] 1 ’ Tr’ ; ; ) nea . ; he lf-vea 
made unl ipproved by the Dean. Withdrawats during half-year 
will be granted only on recommendation Dean and the approval of 


the Pr; 


1 l d i 
’ | t 
be Paid in ¢ , i ly t il yt b 
Lpportions Tr part » pay their fee 
r part ¢ 
n lve) : per al o7 


sag i! I ' f the Treasurer of 
the Univ 9101 G i f . t] Law School. 
STUI NTS MPLOYMENT BURI il 
The School conduc . Employment Bureau to assist students in 
‘Ing wor 0 t \ t-of-town students take 
‘ t ted States ( y - ‘ t s t ir V ious states and 


i 
ire po ns in t Go nt d ‘ ‘ 

the hour f empl I p 1em to | sue the 

‘ternoon. Information concerning t e ex 


cured from t] 
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There are also opportunities for private employment which will help 
pay expenses, but the applicant must be on hand to take advantage of 
them. Prospective students sho have the means of support for at 
least half ye to g hem to secure positions. The Bureau 
vill assist pr ective tudents 1t it Isually impossible to give 
lefinite aid until they come to th. ity 


For catalogues, application blanks and further information address 


[ne Secretary or toe Law ScHoo., 


George Washington University 


PART I] 
ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Institutions in the District of Columbia organized as corporations 
under the Charter of the University, having separate financial founda- 
tions but educationally forming a part of the system of the University. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
President 


Crarutes Hersert Stockton, LL.D. 


Dean and Chairman Vice-Chairman 
Henry FE. Katusowsk1 Lewis FLEMER 
Secretary Treasurer 


Henry Bussey Fioyp Herpert Crirron EasTeRDAY 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
with year of expiration of term of offic 


Wymonp Henry Brapsury, 1919 Hgwry Bussey Froyp, 1918 


FRANK Pierce WELLER, 1919 WILLIAM TuRNER Kerroor, JR., 1918 

Fre Burns Campsect, 1919 CHARLES BerGceR CAMPBELL, 1920 

Grorar T. MANKIN, 1919 Herpert Cuiirron Easterpay, 1920 

Henry E. Katusowsk1, 1918 Lewis Fiemer, 1920 

SAMUEL Lours Hixon, 1918 WiLLarp Stowreit RICHARDSON, 
1920 


FACULTY OF THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


Cuares Hersert Stockton, LL.D.... PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Henry E. Kant sowskI!, M.D., 
Phar.D., Dean of the College, Professor of Pharmacy 
Henry Honeyman Hazen, B.S., M.D., 
Professor of Materia Medica, Botany, and Toxicology 
Mornis A. Pozen, Phar.D., B.S., 
Professor of General Chemistry and Physics 
Howarp MeE.tvitLtE Brappury, Phar.D., 

, Professor of Analytical Chemistry 
. ALTER Benton Norris, Phar.D. Professor of Microscopy 
J. Ettor Moran Professor of Mercantile Pharmacy 
ALEXANDER Muncaster, Phar.D., LL.B., LL.M., 


Professor of Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence 


ASSISTANT 


V. Anois Burauer, Phar.D., 


Assistant to the Professor of Analytical Chemistry 


18] 
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CALENDAR 


1918 
September 11 We la Admission Examination, 1.00 p.m., Lec- 
re R i t ( 
September 18 vi l I : th Ann sé begi 
November 28 T') I ig Da iday 
Recess from Decemb 20, 1919 to January 3, 1919, both dates inclusive. 
1919 
January 20-25 Lm 10 t se ter 
inclusi 
January 27 ] Se begir 
February 22, S A ] 
May 5-10 Exam tions, « »f second semester. 
incl ISlV¢ 
June 4 W ednesday—Commencement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The National Coll 
Pharmaceutical Assoc 


of Pharmacy, the outgrowth of the Columbian 


ion, organized in April, 1871, chartered under 
the provisions of an act of Congress in 1872, opened its doors to students 
November 11 of that year. In February, 1906, it became a member 
of the educational system of George Washington University, under the 


f 
i 


charter of the University granted by Congress March 3, 1905 provid- 
ing for the organization of college Che President of the University is 
ex-officio president of the National College of Pharmacy 

The work of the College embraces courses in chemistry, botany, 
physiology, materia medica and toxicology, pharmacy and pharma- 
ceutical laboratory work, analytical chemistry, microscopy, mercantil¢ 
pharmacy, and pharmaceutical ju isprudence. Three years are required 
for the completion of the prescribed course 

The College building is centrally located on I street northwest be 
tween Eighth and Ninth streets. It is easily reached by the principal 


street car lines of the city 


Preliminary Education and Examination 
The College requires of its matriculants a knowledge of the branches 
usually taught in the public schools of W ashington, D. C., to the extent 
of four years in the high schools or tts equivalent, and they must be at 
least seventeen years of age. Evidence of this may be shown by certifi- 
cates from reputable teachers or by the results of an examination to be 


held at the College, at one o’clock p.m., WepNespAy, September 11, 1918 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Students may select one or more of the branches taught and attend 


the lectures and laboratory work during the time set apart for such study. 
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Students taking single tickets are not entitled to take the examinations 
for the degree conferred by the College. 


SEMESTERS 


ixteen 


n 


irse is divided into two sem¢ 


The Annual Cot 


weeks. Fifteen weeks of each semester is given over to lecture, labora- 


tory, and other instruction, and the sixtee nth week 1 devoted to fina] 
examinations in the subject matter covered in each course during 
that semester. 

THE DEGREE 


The degree conferred is Doctor of Pharmacy 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DI GREE 


1. The student shall have attended three annual cour 


macy; three annual courses in Materia Medica, Botany, Physiology, 
d 


Analytical Chemistry; two annual 


three annua! courses 1n inalytica 


and Toxicolog three annual courses in General Chemistry 


Phy 


courses in Microscopy; ont annual course in Mercantile Pharmacy, 


and one-half annual course in Pharmaceutical Jurispru lence. 
f 


9 : R - ‘ 
as He hall have passed @ Satisia tory examination in each ol the 


branches tau ht. 


3. He must be recommended by the Board of Examiners. 
MATERIA MEDICA, BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY AND TOXICOLOGY 


Freshman Course 


Introduction to the study of Botany, Evolution, Properties of Living 
Organisms, Growth of Plants, Internal Structure and Physiology of 
Plants will receive proper attention, followed by a description of the 
Natural and Artificial Systems of Botany. 

Following will be a course of instruction in Animal Physiology 

| sth ] 


clude Body Tissues, Bone, Fibre, Cartilage, Muscle, Epithelium, Serous 
ns 
Tissue, Nerve 1 issue, Blood and the Circulation. 


, to in- 


Junior Course 


, . i i - 
Causes of disease, Trauma, Poisons introduced from without, th 
Bacteria, Immunity. 

General Principles of Therapeutics, Rules for Dosage, Standardiza- 


tion of Drugs, to be followed in their regular order, the study of Drugs, 


i 


classified wccording 


to their general or local effects. 


Senior Course 


General review of the tation of the study 


r year work and contint 
of dru 3, to include ‘ 


1 anti-toxins vaccines, 


ns ana 


5 ir group, : 
Bacterins. Use of dru This course to conclude with 


# Special course of instruction in Toxicology. 
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esses and ¢ 
metrology, | 
] L, ¢ 
Cléirat 
iltr on, cla 
extracti¢ 

r ly 

sired r 

Li ter | 
r 1 ol 

e, ch € 


enal id 
Fr r the po 
( 
f if 1 } 
at 
iratus wi! { 
| 
and th L \ 
| 
eals by t 
stud 
tun t [ 
i. : } 
sclence ot her 


lhe first year i 


ment the lecture 


ANALYTICAL 


I I | 
f ) sub- 

N al 
ed to | it the 
given to the cation of 

I n yé to pharmacopa 

I n to special us¢ 

up with the ly of officia 
vy | } ng with bro- 
fi ng by carbon 
: rd in l bh i im- 
ine 1 1u cerium, cad- 


silver, copper, mercury ; anti 


to the st y of compounds 
) lucts of ed therefrom, 
‘ d all ids, volatile 
vegeta t OAT und 


CHEMISTRY 


ended to present the chemical 


with methods for the identi- 


ion of impurities; to instruct 


volumetric solutions, and to 


nixt of inorganic material 
of tl De ment a large 
ll I ‘ and f 
insta l th electric ap 
of can be taught 
» th ¥ ar tion f che il- 
I 1 | tl 
ional onpor- 
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Che second year covers a systematic course in qualitative analysis in 


connection with the test of the United States Pharmacopela. 
Che third year is devoted analysis by means of the 


standard solutions of the Pharmacopoia 


o volumetric 


AL CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


GENER 


Inasmucl tl ects of Analyt Chemis ind PI y are 
fully provided fe her « these lectures are devoted more 
closely to the fundamental principles and classification which .must 
inderlie a thorough and syst¢ ec knowledge of Chemistr Owing 

> the timate connection existing between ‘ hemistry and several 

1 number of le ires il trat x the more impor- 
nles of some of these branches prece les the regular 


ubjects with which a prior 


Urs Cher ry, and 
cquaintance is less I fter the student has acquired 
ome wledge of chemic ring the first half of the second 
r Physi ind the non-1 1ents receive co sideration, fol- 
owed during the remain nd and a portion of the third 
year by the metals. Th nortion of the third year is devoted to 
the exposition of the r facts, principles, and theories 


MICROSCOPY 
truction in the use of the compound 


The course of Microscopy gives ins 
microscope as an aid in the study and identification of drugs, and re- 


and Senior students. 


qiures full attendance 
courses, and consists 


ures and laboratory 


in the examination of plant tissue as illustrated in various vegetable 


The work includes both 
; 


miliar to pharmacl 


s. Special attention is given 
bh one drug can be distinguished 


cation of the most 


substances most 


) the structural characteristics by wht 
as well as to the detection and identifi 


from another 


commor 
Ommon adulterants used. 


MERCANTILE PHARM ACY 


\ttendance upon this course, which deals with business methods, 

sounting, and commercial law, 1 hroughout the entire 
Junior 

PHARMACEUTICAL JURISPRUDENCE 

In this course, given one-half the Senior year, the laws peculiarly 

applic » the pharma t e ae ult with 
FEES 

M P ea 

tric f navable but ON0O...ces acemeusesese ss senate cas $5.00 
‘tckets for the full ’s instruction, Freshman 90.00 


100.00 


tickets for the full year’s instruction, JUMIOL..--- +e er errrrr? 
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Tickets for the full year’s instruction, Seni 
Single 
Single 


Singie 


Single 
Single 
Single 
Single 
Single 


Single 


Diploms 
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yr E $100.00 


tickets, Ph armacy, each year 30.00 


tickets, 
tickets, 
tickets, 
tickets, 
tickets, 


tickets, 


General Che 
Analytical 


Physiology and 


Botany and M 


Materia Medi: 


tickets, Merc 


tickets 


y and Physics, each year 20.00 
Vy, ea th ve y 25.00 
ny, I Coursé 10.00 

Medica, Junior Course 20.00 
loxicology, Senior Course 20.00 


20.00 
20.00 
idence, one-half year.. 10.00 

10.00 


the Dean, Dr. Henry BE. Katusowsx, 


. 
4 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Joun Anpert Tirrin Hort Davip EAsSTBURN | 
Henry Rozier DuLany Joun Locxwoop, D.V.S. 
Witu1AM Corcoran Eustis JoHN PoLLARD TURNER, V.M.D. 


FACULTY 


CHARLES HERBERT STocKTON, LL.D..... PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
Davip Eastaurn BucktnGHAM, V.M.D......--eeeeeecererserrees Dean 
Profess« f eutir nine Practice and Animal Husbandry 
Cuartes Epwarp Mounrok, Ph.D., LL.D.. Professor of Chemistry 
Joun Locxwoop. D.V.§ Professor of Veterinary Surgery 
Joun Potitarp Turn! V.M.D., 
Professor of T heory and Practice of Veterinary Medicine 
Oscar Benwoop Hun1 M.D 
Professor of Bacteri g Histology and Embryology 
SAMUEL SuruEeRLaAND Buc M.S., D.V.5 


ind Infectious Diseases 


Professor ») 
FRANK ApELBERT Hornapbay, 5 
Marcus Warp Lyon. Jr., M.D 


Professor of Chemistry 


f Zoology and Parasitology 


Pr y 
Oris Dow Swerrt. S.M.. LL.M tan fessor of Chemistry 
Tunis Hicks, D.V.M. _.. Assistant Professor 0 Teterinary Anatomy 
Henry Ianativus Quinn, LL.) Lecturer on Veterinary Jurisprudence 


Crauncry Mertz Groups, D.V.\ 
Assistant Professor of Dairy inspé¢ 


Harry Anoysrus Locnporuier, D.V.M., 
Assistant Professor of Materia Medica 


Instructor in Physiology 


tion, Hygiene and Obstetrics 


Wiur1am Henry O’Hara, D.V.M 
on, D.V.M 


CHar.es Davin Sxn 
Instructor in Horseshoeing and Dentistry 

Cart Snyper. Phar.G 
Instructor in Pharmacy, Botany and Toxicology 
Harry Tuomas Crayton, D.V.M.. "Instructor in Anatomy 
Jesse Hayes, D.V.M. Instructor in Meat Inspection 
Cartes Locxwoop, D.V.S. _Assistant in Surgery 


Freperick Wriu1aAM Grenrevt, M.R.C.V.5., 
Assistant in Theory and Practice of Veterinary Medicine 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


In accordance with the regulations of the Bure of An Indus 
try, Department of Agriculture, re requu ent is 
yn to accredited vets i | i vith tl 
| 17 ’ y , ; 4 ; , , ; 1! 
Lé/, Ul quirements [0 imission to t ol 
Medicine, oO Vash yn Unive t l foll 
ii unt iving a ’ l coll 1 no 
Le " vol, « - ihcate, will be ad- 
| n ( exami 
if 
] 
Hl ; 
id Applic t not o's ) lal cat lil be 
ra pe 
| ubmit to In ) e ra 
' ~ 
At am 1O wh I pu 
| Unite Stat Civil ion, W ngton, 
i} xamination il com tests in the following 1 
F| i , | 
ii Spe 7: Twent ls of more than ze difficulty to be dictated | 
by the examin r rd uld be « enced with capit etters. | 
i] Che examiner | uN l ves definition of same | 
Arithmetic: Fundamental rules, fractio Dp ntage, interest, dis- 
count, analysis, and s ater nt of ple rccount Ir ol g the 
hi problems all the hgure ind mat! tl i Signs née i for t lu- 
| tion of each probl will be given 
HH Penmar p: The rating determined by leg 
| bility, rapidity, neatnes ppear nd by correctne 
fl and uniformity in the formation of w is, | + nd punctuation 
i} marks in the exercises of the fourth subject I rt writiz 
iv? : 
: : I +f ~W 'T 
i selter | } t 150 rds on one or 
i two subjects This « cist dk ed ‘ t ‘ petitor’s 
WT skill in simple English composition. In { etter rrors in 
t} form and address, in sp¢ capital ion, punctuatio ntax and 
Hl style, and its adherence to +} r will be nsidered 
HIT} “ee cat 
’ i Copytng and Correcting Mar pt: Test in ng a smooth and 
| i] corrected copy of a draft of manuscript which includes e ures, mis- 
} i} spelled words, errors in syntax, etc. 
onl 
Hi) Geoar } und ¢ lg a "” ] fold & T 
} reography and Civil Government ( LS lest in ge 
iil ical boundaries of the various stats " s and locations of river 
Hi large bodies of water and of lous cities of the United States 
Vii General question on civil govert ent of the Units d St ite the con- 
| stitution, and names of leading statesmen. 
Hal 
ail p 
Applic Lor } vho have successfull D ed a grad 
civil service exan tion iduc 1 by the United States Ci Service 
Commission, in whi ull of tl utlined above were vered, 
will, on satisfactory proof to t t effect itted without further 
examination. 
Applicants who have a l first gr civil service 
examination in which ( jects outlined above were not in- 
cluded will be required to submit to « il only in such subjects 
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ee were not in¢ l ided in that examination. For ex: ample, applic ants 
who have successfully pes the Stenographer or Type writer exami- 
oe will be required to submit to examination only in the subjects of 
Spelling, and Geography Civil Government of the United States. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER SCHOOLS 


Students of other accredited veterinary schools may be admitted 


to this school as follows: 


hose qualified to enter the second year of such a school may be ad- 


masyved to the second vear of this school, those qualified to enter the 
third year of such a school to the third year of this school; those quali- 


fied to enter the fourth year of such a school to the fourth year 


hi } sc ° 1 " 1 } 1 ; 
yf this school; provided, however, that the subjects pie by the 


annlicants ir hair ° t 
applicants in their previous year or yes are reasonably equivalent 
to those required in the same year or years in this school, and that the 
from class to class are the equivale nt of 


requirements for advancement 


| 
those in this school. Applicants may be required to submit to exami- 
nation in all the subjects pursued by the previous class of this school. 


EVIDENCE OF ATTENDANCE 
At the end of the college year each student will receive a written 
vent in each study during the 
all financial require- 
A similar statement 


statement giving the length of*time 8} 
session and the grade received therein, provided 
ments of the college have been complied with. 
will be demanded of students of other veterinary colleges when appli- 


cati ; £ oak R . ‘ 
ation is made for entry with advanced standing in this college. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing will be given for degrees in Medicine, | istry, 
or Veterinary Medicine. 
Students holding degrees in Arts, Science, | hilosophy, or Agri ure 


sued studies ip 
or pathology. 


who in the course of study for their degrees have | 
chemistry, physiology; anatomy, histology, bacteriolog) 
equivalent to the courses in these subjects in this college, may upon 
be credited with such studies; 


evote three years’ study in 


satisfactory evidence of their peeneres y 

provided, however, that such students shall d 

veterinary medicine, the last year of which is passed in this College. 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Students, approved by the Dean, not can lidates for the degree of 


D : 
octor of Veterinary Medicine, may be ad dmitted without examination 
Such courses cannot, however, 


be subsequently considered as time spent in the course for the degree 


. Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. Nor can such stu lents enter upon 
the reg . : 
1@ regular veterinary course without complying with all the regular 


requirements for admission. 


to 
pursue any course they may elect. 


j 
: 
1h] 
bhel 
t} 
ii 
; 
ii] 
i 
le 
‘ 
; 
| 
} 
' 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into four classes, according to their proficiency 
and the time spent, 


t, second, third and fourth year. Students 


cannot advance to 


class with more than one major and one 


minor condition. Students failing in any s ibject or subjects may be 
permitte examina iod a re-examination in the sub- 
jects ir | Che may dismiss any student from 
the College, if in its judgmen tudent be deemed an unsuitable 
person, intellectually or otherwise, for the profession of veterinary 


medicine. 


ORDER OF INSTRUCTION 


idied in each year are shown in the following table 


AR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
An \ Anatomy Cheory and Theory and 
Histology Physiological and Practice Practice 
Embryology Laboratory Bacteriology Small Animal 
Che y and Chemistry Pathology and Practice 
Physi Pharmacy Laboratory Surgery and 
Bo 1 Tox-| Physiology Diagnosis Restraint 
Hygiene Surgery and Therapeutics 
Zoologs Breeds and Restraint Obstetrics 
Horseshoeing Breeding Soundness and Veterinary 
Dentistry Dairy Inspection Lameness Jurispru- 
x ind Feed- | Cli dence 


Parasitology 
Materia Medica Control of 
Infective 
Diseases 
Meat Inspec- 
tion and P, 
M. Exami- 
nation 
Clinics 


For lecture, laboratory and diss scting hours 


1 schedule card is fur- 


nished. 80 per cent of attendance is re juired in all course 
] 


In addition to the regularly scheduled linies, 100 hours a lditional 


daylight clinical work in the vete inary and canine hospitals connected 
with the 


llege and at abattoirs and stock and dairy farms is required 
each year of second, third und fourth year students. 
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ANATOMY 


, ee , 
2 nis Hicxs,D.V.M........ ms .....-Assistant Professor 
ARRY Tomas Crayton, D.V.M ....+. nstructor 
he instruction in Anatomy is given in a series of lectures, demon- 
Strations witatior } } 
ations, recitations, and laboratory work, the latter being the most 


important 
— lectures are intended to present the general anatomical features 
ol the rse } : : 

1e hor 3 1 to point out the anatomical 


and other domestic animals, and 


relati 7 , . : 
lations of the organs and parts of the body most subject to surgical 


operations 

; Che horse is used as the type subject in dissection, and every student 
is required to dissect all the parts of the horse, and such other of the 
domesticated animals, including the ox, sheep, swine, dog and cat, as 
may prove most expedient. 

Che laboratory is well supplied with all of the parts of the skeleton 
of the horse, and portions of the skeleton of various other domestic 
i Ample material is always available 
for the dissection of joints, muscles, viscera, and the vascular and nerv- 
also provided with a complete model 


animals, for the work in osteology. 


oe systems. The laboratory is 
0 . Ea ea ; ‘ 

' the horse, showing the relation of all the organs and parts of the body, 
or . bene ‘ : _ 
demonstrations in general and surgical anatomy. The course ex- 


ende 
t nds throughout the first and second years. 
Text-book.—Sisson’s Veterinary Anatomy. 


HISTOLOGY AND EMBRYOLOGY 

Oscar NT \ 
AR Benwoop Hunter, M.D Professor 
sarefully correlated lectures, 


hese subjects are taught by a series of « 
nclude such instruc- 


recitati . , 
nesagary quizzes and demonstrations, and will i 
ion i ieros : a's eal ° 

n in microscopy as a working knowledge of the use of the simple 
supplemented by the funda- 


and compound microscope and accessories, 
mental laws of optics; the method of preparing tissues for microscopic 
examination, and the technique of 

_ Comparative histology will deal with » minute structure of the 
tissues and organs of various animals, including man. In addition to 
lantern demonstrations will also be 


mounting. 


the 


Ria eaten . 
he microscopical demonstrations, 
given. 

| present the salient features of the 


Embryology under this head wil 
up to the time of birth. 


a ie , 
matomy and physiology of the fecundated ovule 
Text-book.— Piersoll. 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Witt1am Henry O'Hara, D.V.M.....-- 5g be tac Rae overs Instructor 


of lectures, demonstrations and 


The course in Physiology consists 
all the important facts and 


labors : 
ADOratory exercises. The lectures cover 
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theories regarding bodily functions of the animal, and are illu 


by diagrams, models and prepared specimens 


In the laboratory each student performs a number of ex 
on blood. on the cire yn digestion, on the general funct 
nerves and muscles, a cial senses of animal 

Special emphasis is relat of normal phy ological 


tions to the disturbances of function in disease and upon the phys 


cal action of drugs. 
It is intended in this way to bring the work of the Physiological 


ratory and other exercises into closer relation with the succeeding 


in Pathology, Therapeutics and General Veterinary Medicine. 
Text-b Smith’s Veterinary Physiology. 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY 
First Year 
Cuar.es Epwarp Munrog, Ph.D., LL.D.. Professo1 


Ort1s Dow Swett, S.M... 


tant Professor 


General Chemistry.—A series of illustrated lectures, accompanied by 
recitations and exercises on theoretical, inorganic, organic and technical 
Chemistry. The student is required to take notes on these lectur 8, 
which he must submit for examination. 

Laboratory Practice \ laboratory course for the study of the prin- 


ciples of chemistry which is designed to instruct students in the methods 


of conducting chemical experiments. 


Text-book.—Holland’s Medical Chemistry and Toxicology 


LABORATORY AND *HYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Second Year 


FraNK ApDELBERT Hornapay, 8.B , M.D.. , Pro 


This course will consist of lectures and laboratory instruct 


includes the study of water from a sanitary standpoint; the chemical 
examination of milk, the tissues and fluids of the body; the is 
of the digestive enzymes, and a study of their action in vitro 
MATERIA MEDICA AND rHERAPEUTICS 
Davip Eastsaurn BuckincHaM, V.M.D..... Profess« 
Harry Atoyrsius Locusorxaier, D.V.M ; . Assistant Pr Oo 
Second Year 

(1) Lectures upon and demonstrations of drugs and their | ratior 
and doses used in veterinary | ce will be followed by r tions 
to assist inmemorizing. (2) Practical exercises will be given in prescrip- 


tion writing. 
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Fourth Year 
(1) Systematic lectures upon the phy siological action of drugs and their 


effects in disease, their therapeutic uses, and their methods of adminis- 


tration toanimals. (2) Prescripti n writing, in which students are given 


hypothetical cases for which to prescribe The therapeutic applica- 
tion of various agencies not drugs 
T'ext-book.—Winslow’s Veterinary Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 


PRACTICE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Professor 


Joun Pottarp Turner, V.M.D.. ce cnceesscovecccseseses 
Assistant 


FRepEericK WILLIAM GRENFELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
This subject is taught by a series of lectures recitations, quizzes and 


clinics extending over a period of two years 


lhe student is » various diseases and doc- 


personally 
trines taught in a well regulated veter ’ 
-actical work whereby the student 


} 


7 school. 


special attention is given to 


1 treatment of disease. 


can become proficient in the diagnosis 


Visits are required to the three vete ary 


. ry hospitals in connection 
with the | nivé rsity, and personal attention is given students in visits 


1e city of Washington, where 


to various large stables in and adjacent to tl 
practical instruction is given the third and fourth year classes in physi- 
eal diagnosi among horses, cows an 1 hogs. 

Equal attention is given diseases of cattle as of horses, whereby the 
student is properly fitted for either city or country practice. 

Diseases of food-producing animals will be thoroughly explained. 

Text-books.—Freidberger and Froehner’s Pathology and Therapeutics 
of Domestic Animals; Hutyra and Marek Special Pathology and Thera- 
peutics of Domestic Animals: Malkmus’ Clinical Diagnosis; Glass’ trans- 


lation of Muller’s Diseases of the Dog. 


VETERINARY SURGERY AND RI STRAINT 


Joun Locxwoop, D.V.S... Professo: 


Cuartes Locxwoop, D.VS. aweeeet se Instructor 


he instruction given in this course embraces systematic lecture: 


Gpon the principles and practice of Veterinary Surgery. 

lhe different surgic are illustrated in clinic 
the cadaver, and the uses of all 
ippliances are demonstrated in the same manner. The 1 
ation on & 


and upon 
| the important surgical instruments ane 
of anes- 


operations 


1 
i 


) 
i 


FED ' 
thetics, the practice of dental surgery, and castrs A 


animals will receive special attention 


al 7 } 4 Ia neo 
Tezxt-books.—Moeller’s Operative Veterinary Surgery; Fleming s Oper- 


Surgery; Wil 


ative Veterinary Surgery; Hobday’s Canine and Feline 
Principles and Practice of Veterinary Surgery; Pfeiffer and W illiar 
~ . S ¢ x ° 
Surgical Operations; White’s Restraint of Domestic Animals; Merillat’s 
Surgery. 
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It is introduced by discussions upon the origin of animal life, natural 
selections, the origin of breeds and the domestication of animals, as well 
as the principles of breeding, heredity, environment, selection, individual 
conformation and the history and development of breeds. 

Students obtain practical experience in the judging of the various 
breeds and classes of animals, by visits to neighboring farms. 

Text-books.—Plumb’s Types and Breeds of Farm Animals; Goubaux 
and Barrier’s Exterior of the Horse. 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 


Davin E. Bucxincuam, V.M.D ; las .....Professor 


This course will cover the principles of animal nutrition, balanced 
rations, practical feeding and the economical production of beef, milk, 
mutton and pork 

Text-book.—Henry’s Feeds and Feeding. 


HYGIENE AND DAIRY INSPECTION 


Cuaunory Mertz Gross, D.V.M........-.-- .Assistant Professor 


The course in Milk hygiene will be given by lectures and demonstra- 
tions throughout the secound year. The students will be taught the 
theory of milk secretion, the composition and characteristics of milk, 
the various methods of testing, together with the chemistry and bac- 
teriology of milk, abnormal forms of milk, and diseases transmissible 
through milk to bovines and human beings, with a study of the epidemics 
Produced. Sanitary stabling and the sanitary handling of milk will be 
considered, showing the construction of various types of dairy barns 
and dairy houses, the manner of milking, care of the milk and the varie- 
ties and care of dairy utensils; also the study of sterilization and pas- 
teurization. 

Text-books.—Jensen’s Milk Hygiene,translated by Pearson. Bulletin 
aa Marine-Hospital Service, Milk and its Relation to the Public 

ealth. 


MEAT INSPECTION AND POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 

Jesse Hares, D.V.M..........seccccecesceesecenesesenseess Instructor 
The subject involves the control of food animals destined for slaughter; 
their ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection with reference to the 
diseases which affect the wholesomeness of the meat. Further, the 
Preparation of meat-food products, the various methods of preservation 
of meat and the conditions to which the meat and meat products an 
subject due to the different infections and contaminations. The appli- 
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cation of the Regulations of the Department of Agriculture in connection 
with the ju lgment of carcasses, meats and meat-food products. 


Practical demonstrations in n 


af inspection and judgment will be 
[7 ‘ } 1 } lett _ 
given at the local abattoirs 


Post-mortem examinations and demonstrations of id anatomy 


will be given, as opportunities arise, in the various hospital and ambu- 
latory clinics in and about Washington, D. C Special consideration 
will be given to discussion of gr pathological changes, procedure of 
technic, preparation of pathological specimens for museum purposes 
and methods of securing and forwarding material for diagnosis, St 
dents will be req 1 to write complete protoco f each case 

Text-b Mohler and Eichhorn’s translation of Edelmann’s Meat 
Hygiene Secor d revi | editior 


ZOOLOGY AND PARASITOLOGY 


Marcus Warp Lyon, J M.D., Ph.D sats elhaned't +> cael MOLeeeOn 


Zi ology. In this course a brie fs irvey of the general principles of 
zoology is undertaken. The history of zoology, the classification of the 


animal kin 


and the distribution of animals on the face of the earth will be consid- 


lom, the structure of typical forms in the different Phyla 


ered The course is desig ed to familiarize the student with the main 


facts and theories of zoology 


Parasitology.—This course is designed to give the student a practical 
knowledge of ani | parasites. The nature of parasitism, the classifi- 
cation of parasit id the structure and life histories of those para- 
sites of importance from the standpoint of meat inspection and veteri- 
nary practice a ide e use of fresh and preserved mate- 


rials the student is giver 


parasites. Due considerati 


1 knowledge of the more important 


en to the diseases caused by animal 
parasites, their prophylaxis, treatment and eradication 


VETERINARY OBSTETRICS 


Cuauncey Mere Gruss, D.V.M ge Assistant Professor 


consist of lectures on obstetrical anat- 
omy, foetal development, presentations and the diseases incidental to the 
periods of gestation and parturition. 
The lectures by diagrams, models, natural prep- 
arations, and other appliances for demonstrating the principles taught. 
Text-book.—Fleming Dalrymple, Williams. 


SHOEING AND BALANCING 


CHARLES Davin Sxrppon, D.V.M ; Set vdie be. PR Dereene 
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The course is intended to familiarize students with the principles of 
shoeing, the examination of the feet and proper use of special shoes ‘ 
for relief of defects or disease 


c 
Text-book. Lungwitz on Horseshoeing, Adams’ translation. 


Craries Davin Skippon 


Che course in dentistry includes lectures on the development of the 


teeth of the domesticated animals, the determination of age, irregulari- 
ties of the teeth, oral surgery and dental clinics 
Text-book.—Merillats’ Animal Dentistry and Diseases of the Mouth. 


. BOTANY AND TOXICOLOGY 


Sash Snyper, Phar. D,...06cc0cs 4 hee Ree te eee eeeeeset Instructor 


| lhe course in botany embraces the general relation of plants, vege- 
/ tative organs, their functions, reproductive organs and nutrition. 
Ecological factors, diversity of plant life, evolution of sex, differen- 


tiation of tissues 


’ 


and plant physiology will be fully considered. 


PHARMACY 


Cart Snyper, Phar.D Instructor 


Pharmacy includes the history and nomenclature of the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia, metrology, metric system and common system of weights and 
measures. Principles employed in making various preparations, classi- 
fication of official preparations, incompatibility. 
Supplemented by laboratory work in which students are required to 
compound forr e of ointments, lotions, draughts and various prepa- 


rations, official and extemporaneous 


VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE 


Henry Ianacius QUINN, LL.M.......seeeeeeceeeeeceeeerers Instructor 


A series of lectures upon the Law of Animals, including suggestions 
relating to the conduct of veterinarians as experts in the trial of cases 
volving the above law. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 


In addition to the foregoing courses of lectures, & number of govern- ‘ 
ment experts have been engaged to give lectures on subjects of special 
interest to the veterinarian. 


7 
These men are specialists in their lines of scientiie research. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND DEGREE 


Examinations are held at the end of the course in each subject. Stu- 
dents failing in examinations will be permitted to be re-examined at 
the next regular examination period. Students will not be admitted to 
examination unless they have paid all fees due at the time or present 
a permit signed by the Dean. In order to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of re-examination, students must file their written applications with 
the Dean not later than fifteen days before the date set for the exam- 
inations. 

Proficiency is marked upon a scale of 100. A grade of 70 is required 
to pass an examination. Students who fail to appear at the regular 
examination period will be charged a fee of $3 for a special examina- 
tion in each subject. 

If asatisfactory examination is passed, the student receives the Degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.). 

PRIZES 

1. Prize for student attaining highest average for whole course. 

2. Prize for best work in operative surgery for senior student. 

3. Prize for best anatomical specimen prepared by a Sophomore 
student. 

4. Prize for best anatomical specimen prepared by a Freshman stu- 
dent. 

In addition to the foregoing, students attaining a general average of 
90 per cent or over for the entire course will be graduated ‘With Dis- 
tinction,” the same to be inscribed upon their diploma. 


THE VETERINARY LIBRARY 


This library is located in the Administration Building of the College 
of Veterinary Medicine, and is open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

It contains, in addition to volumes on veterinary medical subjects, 
the current veterinary journals, and, as published, important new works 
on veterinary medicine. 

OTHER LIBRARIES 

Washington contains the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office of 
the United States Army, the most complete medical library in the world. 
This library, as all other libraries of the government, is open to the 
public between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. There is also the 
Library of Congress and the many excellent libraries of the various 
other government offices, in addition to the University Medical Library. 


FEES AND CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


1. Registration fee (payable annually).................... 2 
2. Association fee per annum....... wakes nants ] 
See ees 100 DOF RANNMS 6.6 855 ois... cc deccscescceces -+» 120 
Ma TEM UMIOMLON Ss 6 oo 6 vic 65s soe 06 0+ coco Shcvoe vnc ce 10 
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A discount of $10.00 per annum on tuition j allo ved if all fees for the 
year are paid before March 1 of the school yeat 
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BOARD AND ROOMS 


A register of approved boarding-houses is kept by the clerk. Accom- 
modations cost from $25 to $40 a month. 
For further information apply to 
DAVID E. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 
George Washington University, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, 
+ 2113-2115 Fourteenth St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PART IV 


STUDENTS IN THE lt NIVERSITY 


withdrawn or graduated are indicated by stars: 


Names of students who have 
31, 1918, by daggers 


those who have entered since January 


DEGREES CONFERRED, MISCELLANEA 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


In the enumeration of undergraduate students the column of figures 
indicates the number of f < taken by the student 
1917-18, and com- 


prior to the beginning of the current academic y¢ ur, 

let 1 . . 
pleted without conditions, or credited on advan¢ inding in candi- 
d cy for degre In Columbian College 120 creaits are required for 


graduation: in Teachers College, 124; in the Cc llege of Engineering, 140. 


SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
IN ATTI NDANCE 


631 H St. N.W. 


Baruch, Ismar, [Conn.] 
Ph'B.. 1915. Brown University; M.A., 1916, Princeton University. 


Topi Chemistry, Physics 
Beller, Elizabeth Caroline, [D. C ....235 First St. N.E. 
A-B., 1917, George Washington University. Topic—Education. 
Burgess, Harry Alfred, (N. Y 1200 Shepherd St. 
‘tats B. , 1914, Syracuse University. Top Electrical Engineering 
Caviness, Leon Leslie, [Md 391 Carroll Ave., Takoma Pk., Md. 
1913, I niversity Nebraska. 


A.B., 1906, University Michigan; A.M., 
- T'0} u pemitics 
Clark, Emily Ethel, [Wis ee M St. N.W. 
A.B., 1915, University of Wiscons in. Topic- PE 
Connet, Helene, [Md.] 1802 M St. N.W. 
. A.B., 1915, Goucher College Tomes Phy 
Costen, Alta, [Md : ; 
es A.B., 1917, George Washington University. To7 ic 
Cotton, William Jacobs, [Africa] 
A.B., 1910, Ripon College 
Topic—Chemistry é - rw 
Covert, Roy Norton, {ill.] 2821 27th St. N.W. 
To wc Meteorology. 
Dawson, Leo Henry, {Mass. ] 3430 Albemarle Tee 
A. B., 1 1912, Clark College; A.M., 1914, Clark University. Topic— 
i Nautical Science 
Ellis, Helen Gordon (Mrs.), (Texer) : a 
. Apt The Victoria, 14th. and Clifton Sts. 
Fe tenes University of Tonnes e. To 
saring, Justin Lincoln, [Mass.] — 
rhe Ethelhurst, Apt. 205, 15th and L St. N.W. 
Topic—Electrical Engineering. 
‘eare, Mrs. Dorothy Smallwood, [D 


iology. 

t Falls Church, Va. 
—History. 

_.325 Fifth St. S.E. 
{S., 1911, University of Wisconsin. 


German. 


CO) 
Leland dSt., 
eae 1912, George Washington University. 
listory, Geology, Econon ics 
Grabau, Edgar George, [N. J.] 1527 Rhode Island Ave. N.W. 
3.8, 1916, Cooper | iversity Top Bacte sriolog y- 
, 1916, voper University. ‘opi 
j : 4309 Kansas Ave. 


*Hade n, Alberta Virginia, lowa] “ 
A.B., 1915 Western Maryland. Topic—Bacteriology. 


G 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Topics—Educ ation, 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


B.S., 1917, G T 


*Walen, Ernest D Ml 1426 M St. N.W 


Halliburton, Robert Al V.C owe en eu O00 Sukoee N.W. 
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te C M.S.. 1915, George Washington 
Maj Chemistry; Minors, Chemistry, 
1706 F St. N. W. 
George Wa University. Topics 
B eri Chemistry. 
{ The Toronto 
iI Un M.D., 1912, George Wash- 
M ri ology; Minors, Pharma- 
1228 H St. N. E. 
Univers! of Ke icky; Pharm D., 1910, 
Univers! To Major, Chemistry; 
y, Pl g 
} sudet Co Kendall Green 
versity; B d 1916. Gallaudet College; 
1 University. To Major, Educ ation; 
204 4th St. S. E. 
r ¢ e: A.M., 1915, George Washington 
M Educat Minors, Sociology, 
Bure au of C hemistry 
914 é of Idaho. Topics Major, 
hio Bureau of Chemistry 
f Cl go; M.S., 1917, George Washington 
Maj hemistry; Minors, Preventive 
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Major, 
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Gravatt, George Flippo, [Va.] 1444 Fairmont St. N. W. 
B.S., 1911, M.S., 1912, Virginia Polytechnic Institute Topic 
Major, Botany; Minors, Bacté riology, Zoolog 
Griffin, Edward Lawrence, [Kan.] 229 Rock 
A.B., 1911, 8.B., 1912, S.M., 1913, University of 
Major, Chemistry; Minors, Chemistry, Bacteriol 


Heathcote Charles William Pa.] 607 | | st Bldg 
A.B., 1905, A.M., 1908, Pennsylvania College. Gett irg; A.M., 
1912, University of Pennsylvania iy Major, History: Mi- 


nors, History, Sociolog 
Hobbs, Ewart Williar low 2111 18th St. N. W 
LL.M., 1910, National University Law Schoo ; A.B., 1916, A.M. 


1917, George Washington U1 rsity ] M Philos- 
ophy; Minors, Philosophy, English 


Huddle, John Thomas, [Va 738 11th St. N. W. 
A.B., 1891 A.M., 1896, Roanoke College, Va.: Diplom 1896, 


Gettysburg Theological Seminary 7 cs—Major English; 
Minors, Psychology, Phil soph 

John, Otto Marion, [III 719 Carroll Ave., Takor Pk. DOG 

A.B., 1908, Union College: S.M.. 1917, George Washington Uni- 

versity. Topi Major, Chemistry: Minors Zoology, Bacteri- 


ology. 


John, Walton Colcord, [IIl.] 114 Carroll Ave., Takoma Pk., D. C. 


A.B., 1914, A.M., 1915, George Washington 1 niversit) Top 
Major,, Education: Minors Psychology, Philosophy 
Julihn, Carl Edward, [Cal.] Bureau of Mines 


E.M., 1904, Columbia University. Topics—Major, Geology; Mi- 
nors, Mineralogy, Economics 
*Lowe, Edith Blinston, [D. C } 2622 Woodley PI 
A.B., 1911, A.M. 1912, George Wa hington University Topics 
Major, English; Minors, English, History 
MeArthur, Louis Eugene, [Utah re 2112 F St. N. W. 
A.B., 1916, A.M , 1917, George Washington | niversity; B.Pd., 
1897, Brigham Young Universit. Tome Major, Political Sci- 
ence; Minors, History, Economics 
McNemar, Leslie Cleveland. Ju ige Advocates General Office, Navy Dept 
J.D., 1917, University of Chicago; Law School. Topics—M jor, 
International Law and Diplomacy; Minors, Political Science, 
History, 
Minnick, Arthur, [D. C.] 1921 Hamlin St. N. E. 
A.B., 1897, 1 niversity of Chic zo; LL.B , 1903, Lake Forest Uni- 
versity; M.P.L., 1907, George 1 University Topics 
Major, Chemistry; Minors, Physiology, Bacteriology 
Muerman, John Charles, [D. C.] 1701 Park Rd. N. W. 
A.M., 1916, George W whington University. Topi: Major, Edu- 
cation; Minors, Education. Soc iology 
*Patrick, Wellington, [Okla] 1814 G St. N. W 
4.B., 1915, A.M., 1917, George W shington University 7 ; 


Washingtor 


Major, Education; Minors, Philo ophy, Philosophy. 
Pfeiffer, John Arthur ] ranklin, [Md Government Hosp. for Insane 
M.D., 1908, saltimore Medical College; A .M.., 1916, George Wash- 
ington Universit} Topic Major, Pathology; Minors, Bacteri- 
ology, Psychology 
Pierce, Roy Gifford, [Neb.] 6813 5th St. Takoma Pk., D. C 
A.B., 1907, S.B., 1907, University of Nebraska; 8.M., 1908, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Top c Major, Botany; Minors, Botany, 


Zoology. 
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Station A., Ames, Iowa 
rge Washington Uni- 


Political Science, 


| 
Ryan, William Carson, Jr., [N. J Bur. of Education, 8th and F Sts 
\.B., 1907, Harv 1 University. Top Major Education; Mi- 
I Ger n, French 
Ryan, Calvin Ta Md 411 Duke S xandria, Va. 
A.B., 1911, A.M., 1914, W Coll Major, 
English: Minors, Educ n, Political Science. 
isbury. Elon Galusha. [D. C.]., 127 Darroll Ave., T: koma Pk., D.C 
B.S. 1911. Union College; A.M., 1917, George Washington Uni- 
versity ] Major, Education; Minors, Philos phy, Soci- 
Schmitt, Waldo Lasalle, [D. C 2233 18th St. 
B.S., 1913. George Washington University; M.A., 1916, University 
of California. Topic Major, Zoology; Minors, Zoology, Palae- 
Smith, Edward Elmer, [Idaho 332 Seaton PI. N. EB. 


B.S. in C.B.. 1914. University of Idaho; M.S., 1916, George Wash- 
ton | ypi Majors, Cher ry, Physics; Minors, 


1335 H St. N.W. 
l { niversity; 


M ujJOr, 


: Che I Minors; Histo } OLY: — 
Wetn Frar \lexander, [D. ¢ 1912 Hamlin St. N. E. 
A.B., 1912. University of Kansas; M.S., 1916 George Washington 
Universit Topics—Major, Zoology; Minors, Zoology, Palaeon- 


nt 
tology 
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tAbbott, John S.. Jr.. (0), [D. C 1619 R St. 
Adam , James M. R., (19), [D C. 3 Dept of Agriculture 
Adar Leslie H.. (32). [D. C P 1637 Harvard Terrace 
Aman, John Andrew, (36), [Md.] Mt. Rainier, Md. 
Anderson, Robert Nelson, (3), [D. C.] 60 Randolph PI. 
Andrews, Eleanor H., (0), [D. C.] 3477 Holmead PI. 
Arledge, Caroline Mascotte, (60), [D. C 2628 Carfield St. 
tArnell, Harriette Locke, (12), [D. C .....78 U St. 
Arnold Rosemary, (12), [D. C 24 2d St. N.E. 
“Aud, Willian :  (Va.] Herndon, Va. 
“Au-Young, Sum Nung, (117), [China 730 22d St. 

3433 14th St. 


Ave-Lallem int, Ernest W., (128), [Wis.] 
[Babcock, George Woodman, (0), [D. © The Kenesaw Apt. 
Bache, Louise Franklin, (95), [D. C The Kensington 
*Baily, | tok. Rogers. (0), [D. C 2000 16th St. 
*Baker, Arline May, (6), [D. C 1650 Irving St. 
Baker, Esther Lenore. (41 ioe 23 R St 
*Barr. Nh ye a ¥ : “fen, ) n Pl. 
arr, M. Richard, (63 D. ¢ 25 on 
) nce St. N.E 


F: + ] ) | 

Bartlett, Barbara Elizabeth, (0), - “pscoras 
Bartlett, Llewllyn, G., (0), [Pa Y. M. ©. A. 
axter, Mary C., (0), [Ohio Rutland Courts Apts. 
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Bennett, Ava L 3), [Ohio] 1774 U St 
Bennett, Ruth Hilton, (71 D.C 3420 Mt. Ple unt St. 
Bennetts, Mildred, (22), [D. C.] 1941 First St. 
Jerg, Anna E., (0), [Ill.] 1814 G St. 
fBernick, Philip, (0), [Colo.] 1418 Columbia St. 
Bingham, Dorothy, (7), [Fla 224 Randolph Pl. N.E. 
‘Blair, Hazel Athol, (0), [Kans 1468 Harvard St. 
Blanken, David, (0 D.C 1408 6th St. 
*Bloedorn, Alvin Octavius; (0), [Colo 2725 13th St. 
*Bogen, Emil, (105), [Ohio 11214 12th St. 
Boteler, Charles M 3), [D. C.] 616 North Carolina Ave. S.E. 
*Bowen, George Loveridg: 17 Kans 1628 K St. 
Bradley, Everett Lamont 124), [D. C 60 S St. 
Brady, Julia C., (0), [II 1224 13th St. 
tBrandenburg, Dorothy | 0 D.C 1824 Calvert St. 
*Brattain, Paul H., (54 Ind.] 120 10th St. N.E. 
Bristow, Margaret Rousse 21 D.C 3179 18th St 
Brown, Erma, (28 Mo.|] Cavendish Apt. 
*Brown, Estella E 18), [Md Berwyn, Md. 
Brown, Wager S 73 D.C 5301 Connecticut Ave 

Browne, Thomas, (0 D. C 229 7th St. N.E. 
Bruno, Emilie Margaret, (3 D. C 1468 Monroe St 

Bryant, Beatrice Stelle, (9), ]D. C 322 East Capitol St. 
Buchman, Eva Rebecca, (6 Lowa] $518 15th St 

Burkhart, Ward Miller, (0), [Pa 1736 G St. 
Burlingame, Lucy Llewellyn, (91), [D. C 1419 22d St. 
Burton, Mary Lou, (0), [Ore.] 1416 K St 

Burton, William Cameron, (6), [D. C 124 8th St. N.E 
Bynum, Gattye Louise, (0 Tenn 229 First St. N.E 

na, (42), [V 209 Du 5 Alexandria Va 


Carden, Mary Stuart, (3), [D. C.] 1105 5th St. 
Carden, Samuel Poe, (100), [Texa 4105 5th St 
Carnahan, Lina Wright, (87 Mo 3603 13th St 
*Carothers, Rezin James, (6 Ohio 990090 P St 
Carr, Elma Bebee, (62), [D. CG 1403 Buchanan St 
Cartmell, Leon E., (66), {Miss 502 B St. N.E 
Cave, Dorothea Virginia, (9), [D. C 1110 Virginia Ave. S.W 
Celander, Esther A., (0), [III] 1008 I St 
Center, Florence Perley, (0), [N. J 2127 First St 
Chesnul, Charles \ 9), (Mass. ] 2026 G St. 
Chesley, Furber, (24 rexas] 816 21st St. 
Cheyney, William James, (0), [D. C 1448 Park Rd. 
*Childs, Ralph S 6), [D. C.] 121 12th St. S.E 
Chu, King, (24 China] 1916 G St 
*Church, Earl R., (6), [Mic] 1105 8th St. 
Clarke, Beverly 0), {D. C 707 20th St 
Cochran, Doris Mabel, (37), [D. C 2027 First St. 
tCohen, Isaac, (0), [N. } 510 M St 
*Cohen, Louis Samuel, (102), [Conn.} 1115 6th St 
“Collier, Neil Rex, (39), [D. C.] The New York Apt. 
*Cook, Irene, (0), [Ohio 227 East Capitol St 


Cook, J. Williamson, (0), {D. C 13 2d St. S.E 
Cooper, Russell Hay, (0), [W. Va.] 1736 G St. 
Cooperman, Hattie, (50), [lowa 2510 M St 
Cotton, Cornelia Marie, (0), [D. ( 3342 38th St. 
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Cullen, Elizabeth Orlan, (97), [D. ¢ 
Dabney, Marion Gordon, (33), [Va 
Dana, Helen 8 0). (N. ¥ 
Daniel, Julia Lrene { D. ¢ 
Daniels, Ruby A 14), [D. C 16 Carroll 
*Davis, Dean, (0 Ga.]. 
Davis, Elizabeth Aileen (104),(D. ©.) 
Davis, Frances Geschickter 92 D. ¢ 
Day, Raymond Putnam, (0), (Ohio 
De nopoulos, Christos J 78), {D. C 
: sHSMO! Ethel May 24), [N a 
"Dibble, Louis V. 8., (0 N. ¥ 
tDietz, Joseph Martin, (14), [Colo.] 
“Dillard Guy Edward, (0), [Tenn 
‘Dortch, Jane M., (0), [D. C.] 
tDougl Elsie Young, (80 D. ‘ 
Dowling Zach 0 Ala 
Drake, Alice Hutchins, (21), [D. 
Dunham Catherine M., (0), [Ind 
Dunnells, Cora K., (77), [Ohio 
Earnest, John Paul, Jr., (34), (D. § 
Eleanore A 12), [D. ¢ 
n, William B., (0), [Del 
muel G 99), [Ohio 
Arthur Frederick, (32), [IIL] 
1, M B., (31), [D. C.J 
orge Stoughton, (53), [D. ©-] 
» Miner Sear g Dd. CG 
sh, Jr., George W., (0), [D.©.] 
Harold I 86), [D. C.]..24 Cart 
“nyart, Alta M., (0), [D. C 
Erdahl Leonard 98), [Minn Fe 
Etheridge, Florence, (82 Mass.| 
Fadeley, Fenton Mercer, (87 x [D { 
Farrell, Thomas Francis, (48), [Mass.] 
Fel dman, Abraham, (0), [D. C 
tI ern, Edwin 8., (0), lowa] 
Finch, Ruy H., (54), [Ohio] 
Frank, Florence V., (0 [D. ¢ 
Freeman, aul Hjalman, (0), lowa 
Rceeran. Stella Marty n, (0), [D. 4 
ae se, Manuel Lloyd 114 D. C.} 
Friedman, Jernhart A 50 D. C.] 
| rizzell, Paul J 0 D. ¢ 
Gassman Janet J., (0), [D. C.] 
ates, E Phebe Chappell, (20), [D. C.] 
a chickter, Charles, (6), [D. C.] 
Gessford, Rodger D., (0), [D. 
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2140 G St. 

1312 Delafield Pl. 
Ave. N.E. 
1907 G 
3212 19th 
.2140 G & 


127 Tennessee 


_..727 20th St. 
636 E St. S.W. 
811 C St. S.W. 


307 B St. N.E. 
2009 I St. 

.1329 L St. 

512 Randolph St. 
koma Pk., D. C. 
119 2d St. N.E. 
2212 First St. 
ynnecticut Ave. 
58 Q St. 

452 K St. 

618 I St. 

1330 Vermont Ave. 

1740 Pennsylvania Ave. 
1358 Fairmount St. 

1510 Park Rd. 

2129 G St 

1908 H St. 

9611 Adams Mill Rd. 

} Maryland Ave, N.E. 
318 W ardman Courts 
2123 N St. 

224 Sth St. S.E. 

1214 Massachusetts Ave. 
816 B St. 8.W. 

1903 17th St. 


1222 Cx 


Ave r .koma Pk ; 
2120 G. St. 
‘ederal Trade Commission 
224 A St. S. E. 
1527 Newton St. 
717 2i1st St. 


2022 Portner Pl. 
620 22nd St. 
Weather pees <4 
220 N. 
én 22nd Bt. 
260 15th St. 8. E. 
1210 Massac husetts Ave. 
1312 Belmont St. 
3566 13th St. 
1845 Ontario Pl. 
1817 Lamont St. 
1222 ( ‘onnecticut Ave. 
2536 14th St. 


Grabill 


Graham 
tGr 


y, Ed 


M 


H.W 
Lith 


N l 


tH { 

Herz l 
He ! ell W 
*Hicl Arthur 
Hidnert, Pet 
tHobl Pauline 
*Hoer, Walter ( 
Hohenstein, Art} 
*Holm, Adolph, 
Hopiak, Walter 
Horr iy, Jame 
Horwi Z, Alec, o 
"Hi tter, D. R 
*Howe, James He 
Howell, Ada M 
tHsie, C. H 85 
Huff, Charl 
Hummer, Mari 
Humphrey} 

Huse, Fay Ire 
*Hutchir or 
Jackson, J 
Jacob Ben i 


Jacobson, 


*Jameson, Rut 


1443 T St. N. V 
07 3rd St N, ] 
Che Cairo 
¥ Windom PI. 

101 DSt. N. 1] 

I | la Av 


1019 ESt. N. E. 


I8Sl0GSt 
2022 F St 
1436 W St 
2007 F St 


0000 Ord i 


1703 N York Ave 
Ave. N. 1 
Che Sevil 
23 Todd Pl. N. I 
706 8th St 
nA 
1303 RS 
1307 14th St 
1307 14th St 
1739 H 


l 1 Ne tons 
I vd, I 
133 GSt 
I of Standard 
] Beacon 
1916 16thS 
2035 I 
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1420 Irving St. N. E. 

812 ESt.S.E 
4413 Sth St. 

642 C N. E. 


TJanson, Ruth, (0), [Ohio 
Joergensen, Hans, (96), [D. C 
Johnson, Anna Elizabeth, (18 Ind 


Johnson, David Lee, (0), [Pent 

‘John on, Edward H.. (8 Tex 518 Newton St. 

Johnson, Ethel May, (0 Penna 1207 Emerson St. 
Johnson, John | en 7 Idaho 923 Massachusetts Ave. 


2007 G St. 


Johr yn, ft ( Le¢ 2 N. ¢ 

*Johr Willard H.. (0), [D. ¢ 2006 N St. 
Jo hine Marie, (82 D. ¢ 1704 Oregon Ave. 
Jone Evelyn Wellington, (6 D. C.] 3719 Keokuk St. 
Ka 1, Esther 100 D. C.] 1810 Ontario PI. 
Kantor, Solomon. (118 N. ¥ 2474 Ontario Rd. 
Kebler, Victor Lyman, (92), [D. C.] 1322 Park Rd. 
: 1739 P St. 


1739 P St. 

620 22nd St. 

1906 Florida Ave 

1513 16th St. 

1801 16th St. 

912 19th St. 

907 Prince St., Alexandria, Va. 
1200 18th St. 


Kendall Leonard A 56 lowa 
Kerr, Mary Belle, (124), [Mo 
Khan, Naghi, (103 Persia 
King, Adrienne 93), [Ut th] 
Kirby, Homer H 24) Uhi10 
‘Knight, Helen, (0), [Va 


Knigh , Alice Fern, (50), [Minn.] : 
“Kresge, J Earle | 3) N. ¥ 1009 Irving St. 
Laden, Nathaniel Henry, (9), [Conn.] 2405 18th St. 


1418 Columbia St. 
Frank, (74), 2114 H St. 
*Larri on, Margaret Fargo, (0), {[Wash.] 1821 Monroe St. 
Lasley, Wm. Albert, (28), [N. C.] 941 H St. 

2836 27th St. 


*Latta, Jame Bullen, (0), [D. C 

Lazaro, Elaine. (30). [Ls Falkstone Courts 
Lazaro, Heloise Cecili 0). {I Fal kstone C a 
Lee, Agnes Irene, (12), [D. C.] 327 10th St. E. 
Lehman, Roland J., (29), {Il 1404 Harvard St, 


1408 Girard St. 
513 22nd St.. 
1830 Kenyon St. 
Manor House 

1 Bates St. 


t 
"Levine, Hyman, (23), [N. Y 
Lindow, Oscar Henry 66 Wis 
Littell, Nel on, (58), {Ind 
Lloyd Leonila M 19 D Cc 
Logan, Daniel Nichol, (25), [D. C.] 
Long, C itherine Davenport. (30), [Wi The Ontario 
Louis, Max ( . (2). (DD. C 17 Quincey PI. N. E. 
tLynch, Willis R.. (22). [Cal 1277 New Hampshire Ave. 
Lyon, Quinter M., (30), [D. C 636 South Carolina Ave. 8. E. 
MeC lo ud Marie Congdon, (394 D.C 1620 16th St. 
McConkey, Mont. (62), [Minn 424 Kenyon St. 
McConnell. Marv Gladvs. (0 Texas 117 CSt., N. E. 
McDaniel, Mina Timms, (108), [Wash.] The Clermont 
McElhinney, Wm. I., (0), [D. C The Albemarle 
Fairmont Seminary 


“McGrew, Ma a Steele, (64 en 
McHenry, John Geiser, (0), [Pet a: ae 1110 13th St. 
McKendree, Laurette, (12 N. H 1300 Fairmont St. 
McKenna Philip Maury, (65), [D. C Congress Heights, D. C. 
McLaughlin, Mildred A., (106), [Texas 

99 C irroll Ave., Takoma Park, D. C. 
Mague, Roscoe E.. (1), [Mass Ethelhurst Apts. 


2400 16th St. 


M; ssie, Mattie L., (18). (Te xas] $411 Br n St 
o own St. 


tMattern, Bess, (0), (Ind.] 
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Reink th, John Franklin, (6), [Ill .1916 G St. 
Reynolds, Frances Core 59 D. ¢ 3038 Dumbarton Ave. 
Re Oli \ D. ¢ 03 River Rd., Chevy Chase, D. C. 
I l \ ( istine D. ( The St. Nicholas 
Rich j | | D. ( 1825 ¢ Yorcoran St. 
Ich on, fh | I ! R33 D. ¢ 
LOOL A al \ Lo cress Heights, D. C. 
bh laude ) D. ¢ 1832 Biltmore St. 
{ LD. ¢ 1215 Harvard Street 
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I H 0 Md 1113 11th St. 
HOcko Le Wi 509 LSt. 
K I is Sheppard, (0 D.« 1515 31st St. 
Rooney, Wi n Franci 0 M 729 20th St. 
Ro nd, M e ] y1 0 Ie 1359 Perry Pl. 
Ri I \ Vay { D. ¢ pits New Hampshire Ave. 
Rush, Lyle Vir 98), [D. ¢ 977 New Hampshire Ave. 
Ryan, lL I 1, (60 D. ¢ The Naples. 
Salant, Kdvw 1 Olive 97 D. ¢ 3429 34th Pl. 
Salzer, ( rge W OR fie. 226 N St. 
Sanborn, Rebs } 10 D.C 1000 Douglas St. N.E. 
Saperst David, (0 N. J 2474 Ontario Rd. 
Saund Marie K Lit Okl , ..8025 P St. 
St haf Mart! | 3g 5H..C 1824 Monroe St. 
Schellfeffer, Frank, (90 [ll 1108 New Hampshire Ave. 
Schoen 1 Margaret H Q5 D. G) 3448 34th PI. 
Schoffstall. Charles Warren, (12 Penna. ] 2140 G St. 
tScott, Charles Carlysle, (0), [Ill.] Y. M. ©. A. 
Scott, Howard, (96 Dd. CG 1715 Euclid St. 
Seat Dorothy McKinstt )). [Va Glencarlyn, Va. 
dec Ernest A 29 Ww. V; ; 109 E St 
Selden, Paul H 89 D. C 1862 Park Rd. 
Shannon, Aldora I 0), [Mo 505 M St. 
Shi non, Eleanor B., (0 Mc 505 M St. 
“Shaw, Margaret, (18), [D. © 3604 Newark St. 
"Sha v, Roderick Kirkpatrick, Jr 0), [D.C Wyoming Apts. 
Sheriff, George Rothwell, (0), [D. C 1462 Newton St. 
*Shoul W th I 10 Md Rive rda le, Md. 
Shreve, Adrienne Alba, (9 ome 1729 Kilbourne St. 
Simmons, Rush Nelson, (1 Minn. |] 1404 M St. 
Simmon Willi um V., (0), [Miss 109 Maryland Ave. N.E. 
Skelton, Edythe Lilian, (0), [Va 620 B St. S.W. 
Sloan, William MM 0 Neb , 320 House Office Bldg. 
Smallwood. Graeme Thomas, (52 D. ( 3520 16th St. 
Smith, Annie Martin, (80 Texas : 1391 17th St. 
Smith, Estelle | N. ¥ 1822 I Street 
Smith, Margaret Fisher, (3), [D. C The Victoria 
Smith, Talma I 111 Texa Bureau ee 
Sommers, Goodloe Gooch, (0), [Va 33 E 
Sornborger. Dorothy Gertrude 110), [D. C 1857 orton St. 
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Steele, Glenn, (60). [Id Children’s Bureau 
Stephens, H. Clay, Jr., (87), [Tenn 24 Grant Pl. 
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Massie, Mattie L., [D. ¢ 1307 L St 
Meyers, Clara B dD. ¢ 214 Wi Ave 
Miller, Mrs. Maude 8., [Okla.] 604 21 st 
Miller, Ralph | P I 1 Ave 
Moran, Catheri 17% 1b1 

Morawski, Arthur, [M 142 \ } ’ \vé 
Morlock, Henry, [N. J.] 2121 | VW 
Mulford, Mrs. Bessie B., [D. ( 1014 Der N.W. 
Mull, Charles L Pa 933 H St. 
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“Spoffo 
Stecher, 
Stites, 
Stoddard, 
Strawn, 
Strawn, 


Strout, Lillian B 


N 


ot N.V¥. 


1408 Girard N. 
w Hampshire Ave 
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Teachers College 


»s for A.B. and Teacher’s Diploma 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREI OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


An asterisk (*) before a name indicate tudent not in ittendance 
throughout the ye 
First Year 

22 Ve mnt Ave 

1335 11th St 

1654 Hobart St 

1016 M é A ve 
1115 I St. 

9 Grant Pl 

1114 10th St 

P D. ¢ 

P. Tate) [D. ( 140 B St. N.I 
16M chi t Ave 

2K St 

0s Wi in Avé 

1324 OS 

1744 L I Pl 

| { irt Ho \ 

SUS N C roun Ave 

I SK St 

138 | dian PI 

13 K 

1631 Ne not 

M 1A N.I 

| er ot 

( ( D. C 

$625 10th St 


ton, [D. C 2 
‘land, Sidney G., [Nel 153 M *husett 


tz, Abraham Theodore, [D. ( U. 8. Naval Hospital 
rtz, Paul John, [D. GC 153 M ichusetts Ave. 
Benj. Louis, [Conn.] 1115 I St. 
Lyman |] ) P D D. ¢ 1636 17th St. 
Edgar Barb, [Mc 151 M chuset Ave. 
E. Ashby \ 211 Walnut St Alexandria, Va. 
1, Hazen Harry, [Mi 1004 Georgia Ave. 
r, William A. Dains, [D. GC} Tak 1 Park, D. C 


Second Year 


Baker, Wallac. Bruce, [Pa 


326 F St. N.E. 
Beck, Richmond James. [Wis.] 


108 3rd St. N.E. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Bl nd William Marshall, [\ 
a lley, I Lamor L), ( 
I i-Gh mn, G I 12 
Cre », J | io FF 
lJ { | 
, L¢ I 
\ ) H i). { , 
| i I I} UV), 4 
| Good! Wi ) l \ 
Grint I ! I 
Holl I Ben, [I 
Haye | Hi 7 So. Le 
Hil 1, W | | Ohio 
He ling ) Kuh 1), 4 
Howe, Julian Me ) Y 
Kin Ch oO Al 
Klemme Rol 1 N | 
Li, ] Chir é 
Lewis, Charles Harold, A.1 : 
McKenzi John I S. ( 
Mand exe \.. [Gree 12 
Viinic George Val P 
Muno : ( \ 
I Ro \ Kee 
Myers, |] nklin H mett D. ¢ 
4 MecKi St., 4 
merit Pa 
[N 
D. 813 Massac 


Third Year 
Barone, Charles James, [Mich.] 
Bassett, George Overton, [D. ¢ 
Beachley, Ralph Gregory [Md.] 
“Berman, Morris I., [Minn.].... 
Cri p, Thomas B., Jr., Phar.D., [D. C 
Collins, George A Pa . 
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The Brunswick 
Falkstone Cts. 
t New York Ave. 


04 12th St 
22 Vermont Ave. 
1 Park, D. C. 
1211 H St. 

Che Brunswick 


1364 Girard St. 
1946 Calvert St. 


1364 Girard St. 


14 Kalorama Rd. 
312 Vermont ve 


Ave 


rolina Ave. S.E. 


1123 13th St. 
604 7th St. N.E. 


1333 15th St. 


Campbe ll, Elliott Muse, [D. C 1757 Columbia Rd. 
Doyle, John Conan, [N. H.] 708 Massachusetts Ave. N. E. 
Gardner, William Clifford, [Pa Emergency Hospital 
Hottel, Robert Roy, [Md.].. 1214 New York Ave. 
Kreis Iman, Jose ph Ohio! .. mergency Hospital 


Leetch, Henry Winship, [D. C.] 
Newcomer, Emmett E., Pa.] 

Schultz, Charles H., Pa.] 

Smart, James Alex under, [Va 

Shapiro, Hyman David, [D. C.] 
Smiler, Nathan Norman, P.D., [D. C.] 


Fourth Year 


Bittinger, Samuel Moffett, [Tenn.] 
3910 Livingston 5t 


Cajigas, Tomas, [P. R.] Pa Te uti Sees 


3259 R St. 
.1310 L St. 
1310 L St. 
-Herndon, Va. 
95 LSt. 

.1001 U St. 


> Ghevy Chase, D. C. 


2021 H St. 


= na 


Py 


SY ee re 
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Connor, Jack Anthony, [D. C.]. 2227 First St 
Davis, Cecil Clair, [N. M.] George Washington University Hospital 
Hartley, Gilbert \ n, JD. C 1012 7th St 


Joyce, Francis Wil i a George Washington University Hospital 

wis, Edward, [Tenn Emergency Hospital 
Lyons, John Hugh, [D. ¢ 1112 New Hampshire Ave. 
Mason, Lyle Millan, !Va 308 B St. N.E. 
Oden, Axel Robert D. ¢ 1730 M St 
Rawson, George Henr M Casualty Hospital 
Ruiz, Ramon C. Nazario, [P. R Garfield Hospital 
Schoenfeld, Herbert Hermar D. C.] Children’s Hospital 
Wright, Katherine (M1 Md Homeopathic Hospital 

SPECIAL 

White, G. Franklin, M.D., [D. C 322 Vermont Ave. 


Gosnell, Harry L., [Md.] Apt. 4, 509 E St. 


SUMMARY 


First year a ; 42 
Second year ‘ he 34 
Third year ° ° 17 
Fourth year : 14 
Special..... ite , ee aR 2 


‘aT ont 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


et » ener 
CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGER® 


student not in attendance 


n teri hefo - e indicates § 


William | ci [ 
| | el. (N. 3 
1th N | 
Daniel Ed fa c 
Frat G. Pellicei St 
‘ 4 . " 
=, ; “ a). 1845 Monroe dt 
nd, Benr | I 
Sin H ‘ 
lo ( il Hy . 
Leife Edward Davi vy 
Long, Philip Raphael,” (N. H.1 
Lubore, Jacob. [D. ( 
Man, Adlai Morton, [P 
Met ill, Harry |] NJ 
Moore, William Siebert. [N. 3 


| 


iY Ga N 1 Medical School 
\ % 1731 Colorado Rd. 
508 I St. 
704 M St. 

807 12th St. 
79 L St. N.E° 

aul s, es 1450 Clifton St. 
Wiseman, Sidney Aare } 1333 7th St. N.W. 


Second Year 


“Adelman, Abraham L., [N. J 
*A one w, Gordon G N.Y 
*4 : - 


| Pol 
NCNnOISk 


Baker, DeWitt T., [Tex 
Chandler, Chester Gleason, [Tow 
Colomen, Reb« Santa THY 
*GCohen, Frank J., [Mass.] 
*Cohen, George, [N. J 


*Chiger, Mari 


Collins, John 


Dailey, Frat 
Donovan, Edy 
Dull, John W , [Pa.] Rim. 
Er on, Bernhard Edwin, [II 
Gates, Thomas David, [D. C.] 


2112 F i 
808 North Carolina Ave. 5. E 
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Gene | i N. ¥ 4K 
*/ } ré N. 3 920 Snr Rd 
( ] N. ¥ 90 > Pl 
{ Na: 
1 ‘ 
( $1 ( it Rd 
) | nt | 
tM St 
r Hotel 


( Q ’ c 
», 14 « M Sts 
I iG Pl 
( ( lith St 
1 llth St 
I f 18] ‘ n St 
N { | 
Vi e( i ] DE Nf 
) es a 05 GC St. S.W 
Md l \ 
oO {  : l Uth st 
4 \ {MS 
J iMs 
I N )] th St 
i I \ N. J | I St. 
illi Sj \ 16 1 St. 
Ri 66] dolph Pl 
i I I. ¢ { f . N SE 
; | ot 
: 2 Willard St 
1501 11th dt : 
r04 M St 
4M St 
M \ » « Cc} le. Va ) 
] i °4 Vert A ve 
D 1233 C St. N.I 
{ ’ ) wy 


VI 1228 § St ) 
. 141 St 
’ LD. ¢ 4 106 Sy N.E | 
Vv ’ 
Wi 1236 Girard St 
Wi Ind 1227 N St 
Third Year 
. ‘ 018 H St. 
as A. \ { Soldier Home ’ 
. 1726 P St. | 
R . 
=e 1102 L St. | 
Boi h Ale se 915 New York Ave. 
: 
} Deceased } 
_ 


A 


—_ _— 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Hawthorne ~ pe 22 ; 

tkiewi Bugeni D.C 312 G St. N.E. 
! 1741 GSt. 

1 K St. 

t. N.E. 


131 


. D 
i , i 
oa 
~ 
N 
{ om 1 
D. 
OK, J I R. I 
. ) Noo 
Ml LS 
Oh David | tal Y h St. 
Anthony, [D. ‘ 1407 Chapin st. 
I 1135 6th St. 
132K St 


1 
\ 1501 11th St. 
: LJ bh 1e.% 1618 First St. N.E. 
. i). 4 2404 14th St. 
7 D. ‘ The Cadiz 
PAA Se 1314 14th st 
. N.Y 1109 14th St 
! ) N 1733 H St 
i 1333 15th S 
‘ i \ Lt Coywood 
) As. 1220 G St 
S| I M 1237 10th St. 
owlt é N | 1501 11th St. 
; J 1726 P St. 
Paul Ea 1237 10th St. 
kin, N.« .1726 P St. 
» ' I Hent \ Apt ; The Plymouth 
\r ey » ( B29 ¢ 
‘ ! ncist Fal 
- G I Ph.( N 
han ] I N 
i, Gunichi, {J: i 
ipiro, Loui N. J PS 
rberg, 5 el Sidney, [N. J 1501 11th St. 
pher ilto Tent _,.24 Grant PI. 
illivan, Charles Gregory, [Mass . 1237 10th St. 
William Manley, |D. C 911 Florida Ave. 
cy, Walter Egan, [N. J 610 Upsur St. 
ermark, Herman, [S. D The Woodworth 
: 716 13th St. 


** "1335 H St. 
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SUMMARY 


First year........ 
Second year 


Third year ... 


SCHOOL 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE LAW 
1917-18 


Names of students who have withdrawn or graduated are indicated by 


ua ve enti nee February 1, 1917, by daggers. 
. ovude college di 3 e indicated by the degree, year 
mn i ceived me of college conferring 1t. 
\ , t vi t of a college course are indicated by 
| e1 the colle ttended 
CANDIDATES FOR DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF LAWS 
First Year Class 
Albertsworth, Edwin Franklin, [Md 
130 Carroll Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
1916. George Washington University 
N. ¥ : ....1908 H St. 
3359 18th St. 


D. ¢ 
ce, 1916, Maryland State College. 
ol 1427 Buchanan St. 


y, |}Colo 2 
, [Or 3 ; 3213 13th St. 
ston University 
l, [Pa : _.414 6th St. 
| un Utah _U. 8. Shipping Board 
> University of Utah 
2 . ™ ‘ -) 
; gs n, Walter Michael, [Neb.] me _, 1810 Calvert 5t. 
niversity of Nebr ka 
*Baxter, Horace Monroe, [Mass.] _,.1814 Park Rd. 


B.S., in E.E., 1917, Massac husetts In titute of Technology. 
1435 K St. 


*Becker, James Herman, [LIl 


; A B . 1917, Cornell University. Z 
sell, Charles Rowan, [K<y . : ...--2129 F St. 
+tBertschinger, Marguerite, [Switzerland] beets _ Swiss Legation 

; 8613 14th St. 


Bielskis, Julius John, 

|, N.D., 1914, Blumer College of Natu 

Bloem, John Harry, [Mich.] 
Kalamazoo College, George 

*Bockovac, Joseph Lorenz, (Md. 12 9th St. S.E. 

'Borum, Wylie Griffin, [Tenn 1916 16th St. 

tBrachlow, W illard Hs ydn Minn ] Kine 13114 M St. 

*Brandes, Walter Christian, [D. C.] 2032 16th St. 
Ph.B., 1916, Yale University. 

Bryant, Joseph Mortimer, [Utah] 9804 14th St. 
B.S., 1902, C.E., 1905, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Trade Commission 


~ suckley, William Francis, [D. C.] 4 o's ae eee 
eS atholic University of America 
Cabler, Cleveland, [Ark.] 1100 Vermont Ave. 
‘ Henderson-Brown College, University of Arkansas. 
*Cage, John Palmer, [Idaho] ; "1860 Columbia Rd. 
George Washington University. 
‘ - 416 6th St. 


Campaign, Herry John, [Wis], :. oso eneseees eee 
; University of Wisconsin. 
Canfield, Raymond Bishop, [D. C.]. FASS OSI 701 McLachlen vite. 


Ph.B., 1910, Yale University. 


| Rul | 
Wt 
if 1 1 Rogers, [D. ¢ 1411 Delafield PI. 
Hil | Carter, George H y, {Io 1661 Hobart St 
iit Ph.B., 1898, § Universi 
F ( rrin n, | in N 8 h St 
| ( Calvin, [K 1254 I in § i 
| Cl 1, Marvin \ i NJ 
Cohen, Lo S | 1115 16th St 
rrinit Co 
Hi} ( lir I B 111 B St. 8.! 
ini] Coo P i 10 l st 
Hal \.B., 19 D ( 
Hi} *tCoolk € D. ¢ 1766 ( h St 
il O Uni 
Hil} ( . ( 109 5 N.] 
Cunnin { ) 2460 Ontario Rd 
i] A.B., 1916, Uni i 
hil Curry, Je ( I 2 L St 
Ati Unl l { 
Wii Dana, Helen § N. ¥ 1329 L, St 
} Geors \\ g | it 
*Davis, Ralph Eat U.S.M.( D. ¢ S. Marine Cor 
(eo vy nir 1 t I I 
*tDay. |} j J 1311 ot 
*De Tar, I 1 D 120 8t 
Oak! City ¢ i | i G n Uni- 
versl 
Dickinson John Md l K St 
A.B., 191 J Hopkins | A. M., 1915 ] yn Uni- 
versl 
*Dodd, Cl ' 22 Euclid St . 
i A.B., Ce ‘ } | 
) ( ( 923 Sth St 
ht Jul I I r ed Cross 
1912, } I 
( { | N { St 
ce Marie, [Wi 1424 R St 
Washit n | 
i in Lin 44VMCUIUT lo a L Sts 
; *Franklin, Em: lel, (N. } 3645 13th St 
Syrian Protestant ( lege, Beir: Syri 
*Fredericks, Gustav H: 224 2nd St. N.I 
Ellsworth Coll 
de Frei J eae 1211 K St 
Gardner, J on I é D. ¢ 11S M l'akoma Park. D. ¢ 
George j 
Geiger, Olive |] D. ¢ 1855 ¢ ert St 
Mar 1 ‘ 
George, Susan Fran Y. i 1104 M St 
Giddings, Le 1, Ie 1319 } Capitol St 
Dakota V 1 Uni 
*Gladstone, Har oe 1748 Sth St. 
George Washi 1 Univer } 
“Gorman, James Ho rd La 805 12th St. 
Grabill, Lee R., Ji D. ( Patent Office 


= BS.,1014; Washington and Lee Unive ity 
Gregg, Lewis Judson, [Mich | 26 14th St. N.E. 
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tGro , Alfred Artyn, [N. Y.].... 2507 10th St. N.E. 

Hardell, John William, [D. C.] ; 906 P St. 
George Washington University 


I k Edward, [N. Y.] .438 Park Rd. 
4, 1900, Cornell niy I . 
‘r, Marie Antoinette Dolore W. Va 1024 Vermont Ave. 
| rsit We Virgi ersi Chicago | 
ondor Caywood, [1 ’ 2418 14th St. 
A.B., 1915, George Washi yn Universi 
/ “Hermanns, Anna Marie [D. C.} = Pee Indian Office 


Higgins, Daniel Ernest, [Me.] 636 E St. N.E. 
...- 1810 N St. 


1439 T St. 


1819 Belmont Rd. 


715 19th St- 


*Trel nd. P | Frederic! { | If 0 17t! ot 
a B.S MI 1915, ¢ S yl of Ap Scie! 
Jackson, Kx L. V., (Idaho 1418 Rhode Island Ave 
\.B., 1914, Leland Stanford, Jr University 
James, Maxwell, [N. ¥ 1020 Fairmont St. 
B.S., 1913, Colleg« e City of New Y« 
Johnson, Archie Cadwell, [Minn.] Che Ethelhurst, 15th & L Sts. 
Gn vus Adolphus College 
“Johnson, Herbert Cal Minn.} . 1103 K St. 
| Johnson, John O.. J Ore 1312 Columbia Rd. 
Kahl, Roger Al ius, [¢ i 224 Ma shusetts Ave. 
\.B., 1914, Fordham University ra 
: Kanof, William Jacob, [N. Y .Patent Office 


_ B.S. in E.E., 1914, Cooper Union. 
Kimbel, Joseph Wesley, !Pa.] pcre. 
*Kummer, Arthur Walter, [Nel 
“Kurz, Joseph Alphonsus, [Pa.] sche 

B.S. in C.E., Vill lege 
LaFleur, John Ra i, 
B.S., 1915, Colby College. 
Bet Athere Thommen: (Kank) + is. 4 1S 
*Lang ston, James Argile, [Okl J Py $23 St. 
Neademinre. Hrenk PY : 1201 Clifton St. 
E.E., 1917, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Levinson, Charles William, [Md]. 


a 


1414 15th St. 


U. S. Patent Office 


Ind.].. : 150 A St. N.E. 
nzie, [S 1409 2ist St. 


, Emory Roscoe, , U. S. Patent Office 
A.B., 1904, Wabash College 
*Lyon, William Campbell, [Pa _..,.-1808 Kalorama Rd. 


; Carnegie Institute of Technology. oe _ 
(Mace, Merwin Ardeen, {Minn.] : renee 13113 M wb. 
Maiori, Nino Julius, [N. Y.] . 1839 Kilbourne PI. 
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Manning, Ellis Wooster. [Okla.] 


Manning, Lucy Rains, [Ok] 
*Manning, Maurice Harry, [Nel 


Iowa State College 
*Marks, John Lala 


*tMcCa 


*McClintock, Earl Fler Mo 
*McCormick, John Dor D. ¢ 
B.S. in C.] 1914: ¢ 15. ( 


*McDonough, M ure Mari D 
*Merryman, Leo Arthur, [M 


George Washington Universit 
Middleton, Geo \ 

C.E., 1912, Ohio § I \ 

Universi 

*Mic Ke Lawre A Vi 
*Mohse Kahn Persi 

George W ashington I niversl 
*Morell, Willi Mi 


Macalaster College, University of Mi 
Morgan, 
*Murphy, 

A.B., St 
*tMyers, Elvin E., [Pa 
tNagelberg, Alfred, [N. | 

B.S. in Eng., 1915, Coons Union 
*Naylor, Playford Alor ] 


Ohio Wesley n Ur l 
Albert ¢ 
1914, ( Uni 
n, James Ji ' 
y Jol incl \ 
Proctor H 
Israel, [M 
3., 1914, N 1 Insti 
*Peterson, Robert Karl . © 


tPierce, Clifford Davi 
George Washing ton 
tPixley, Rex J I , 
Maryville ie 
Henry Jay, [Kan 
*Preston, George Dollinger, [Vt 
Randall, Carlton Morrell, [Pa.] 
Raymond, Mary Jane, [D. C 
s, Maximilian I’., [N. J 
George Washi | 
Reynolds, Marv 1co } 
C.E., 1917, Rensselaer Pol 
Richmond, Allen Ro man, 
State University of Iowa 
tRivera, Luis Atienza P. ] 
e of the Pacif 


Rogers, Everlyn Mae, (Me 


*pD 
riagens, 


“Rosenberg, Charles Robert, Jr.. [N. ] 
A.B., A.M., St Joseph’s Colle gre 


‘ ‘ Ne 
1 
1¢ I 
134 
tN 
1414 M 
tute 


yiv inia 


707 20th St. 
707 20th St. 


222 7th St. N.E. 


110 C St. S.1 
7188 ierd St 
PQ | St. N.I 
l M St 
1 Carolina Ave 
Uni ity. 
639 Keefer Pl 
1414 V St 
I Office 
g ) I ton 
‘ u Rd. 
1513 16th St 
N | Hospital 
2106 F St 
) Ist St. N.I] 
1115 5th St 
ts Ave. 8.1 


S. Patent Office 


N.E. 


St. 


1339 15th St 
1224 ] id St. 
81 V St 


Ave. S.E. 
1400 Be t St. 


P.O 


imon 
Box 1024 
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Ruch, George Franklin, [Pa.] 1353 Longfellow St. 
George Washington University 
l 1820 I St. 


*Saulsbury, William, [Del.] 
. \ 1887, Harvard Univers! 
oe Fritz, [D. ¢ 326 C St. S.W. 
Sn irio, Solomon, [D. ¢ U. S. Patent Office 
3.4 1915, University of Michigan 
in, J Barne D. ( 518 6th St. 
19] Ohio S ive i 
Siski Hy H Co 914 R St 
otrel ter, Alt hel j 1330 11th St 
set er; J I I yY.M.C.A 


1353 Irving St. 
Navy League 


1ty 


725 12th St. 


1 University 
2133 F St. 
321 East Capitol St. 
. Hyattsville, Md. 
19] ersityv 
ner, E : .Y. M. C. A. 
{ Agri I College 
*Wai ight. Charles Edward, [\ 1100 L St. 
_ Bucknell University, Columbia | liversity 
“We ite, Grace Mary Merkel, [Ill.] 1615 Florida Ave. 
W Dorothv Walcott, [D. C.] 3461 Lowell St. 
A.B., 1916, Wellesley Colle 
Bid Leon Abt um, [D. C.] 
Weinber Philip Pim Wis 303 
Wilbur, H 1, [Ma 1338 Vermont Ave. 
ee, 1914, Harvard University 
"Williamson, Err R., [(Oreg 2610 University Pl. 
Wilson, Lee R Ohio 1346 Monroe St. N.E. 


George Washington University 
h 1, ( YM..O: 
3420 16th St. 
George Washington University 
Lee, [Mo.] : 1759 Columbia Rd. 
i, {X Y.] 9716 ¢ intario Rd. 


rnara N. 


'Woodson, Fred 
“Young, Leslie Be 

__ A.B,, 1913, Cornell University 
(Zucker, Samuel, [P: 


1914 H St. 


Second Year Class 


3929 Morrison St. 


Amussen, Tl lore Smith, [Utah] 
University of Utah 

Bartholow, Edmond Montgomery, [Kans.] 2030 Lawrence St. N.E. 
A.B., 1909, University of Kansas 

Berk, Saul Bernard, [Ohio] 1123 13th St. 
») on University 

Brodie, Loy Hall, [D. ‘ 2003 Girard St. N.E. 


SE td) Om _.1414 V St. 
Cole, John Melvin, [N. ¥ 2140 N St. 
_ B.S. in E.E., 1911, Clarkson College of Technology 

Corbin, Elmer L., [IIl.] Room 87, Treasury Dept. 


2 - 
7 
. = 
Tow ' 
N . * 
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Paltridgs He D. ( ..1222 O St. 
1918, G Washin I i Pie 
i 7 St 
», it 
be Rockville, Md 
er } 
: rs, J 124 6th St. N.E 
\.B., 1917 ‘ is] 
at tor J MY 
} 
\.B., 19 Ind 
read | | 
\ Ly leet ks bro Uni 
J Richard D. ¢ 
1, M IN. ¥ 
LI be ] ton, [D. ¢ 
A iy. 4 ew hir on Unl\ 
2 I i D. ¢ 1824 Mon S { 
x Jame I I D. ¢ 1161 Neal St. N.1 
¥. | 
A] 191 Ce n Colle 
Snook, J. Donald. [Ohio] 166 House Office Bldg. | 
Ke 1 Coll | 
= ffo i I] n I + , | 
; : 
\ Ww. \ 
| I 1 \ 
vt ud ) Uni . 
G 
ws) | i | 
fumphrey, [D. ¢ The Moulton 
Tomlir J rick iy ]...Office of the Secretary of the Senate 
\ } 1 ; : , he Sx 
' I H lwin, [Ill 1302 Park Rd. 
; ] Nal | ? 
nes ; oT 3° _ 
WI Artl »] (ri Indian Office 
M.D., 1908, George Washington Universit; 
Whi r, Walter Calhou N. Y.] U. S. Patent Office 
_.B.Chem.E., 1912, Uni ity of Michigan | 
TWilensky, Joseph, [Ill 1436 R St. 
Wright, Lewis A., [D. ( 706 11th St. 
Lehigh University 
Yang, Yung-Ching. [China] 2001 19th St. 
_ A.B., 1910, Soochow University ; 
*Young, George Wilso M W n Loan and Trust Bldg. 


Third Year Class 


Alverson, Lyle Thomas, [IIl.] 
Ancheta, Leon, [P. I } 


Navy Department 
146 House Office Bldg. 


\.B., 1915, University of the Philippines 
Arber, Frederick Verne, [III] . .1333 15th St. 
A.B., 1916, University of Illinois 
Ash, Robert. [N. ¥ z The Sherman 
*Banks, Andrew Jackson: [Ohio 712 I St. N.E. 


. LL.B., February 1918, George Washington University £ . 
|Bardwell, Halsey Warren, [Vt. 1495 Newton Bt. 
Ph.B., 1910, Ewing College, Ill. 


B.S { \ Y 1.] 1906, ¢ { 
Uni 
144] i 1 Ay 
( The B icl 
» ¢ | S. Pat Ot ¢ 
r 
» f 320 
{ ) ») ¢ >S$th S 
{ raat 4 \ yn A ve 
{ I | r St., ( ( e, Md 
{ l I l t Penr ia Ave 
AJ ) I I 1918, George W ington Universi 
\ 1 Mes 2026 G st 
C 
in I ul I i House st Office 
Co H \\ { 119 ‘Lhomas dt 
Rail 1908, | i f Co lo 
*Demaree, Harry S l | P 1916 16th St. 
Lehigh Uni ity; LL.B., February 1918, George Washington 
: 
Denit, Lou | D. ¢ 717 Bast Capitol St. 
"Wiese 1, ful! " { DD. ¢ 216 Maryland Ave. N.E. 
onary , . rr ury Department 
I ) } e Oth | 
“] { r li ( Oo W ington Univ 
il LSOS Kx HI 
i I 191 \ l 1 Uni ity 
Freem I i O U. S. Patent Office 
| UT { f A lied Sei p 
Friedland, K { ml Utah 216 C ina 1 Courts 
G > y I're irv Dept. 
Hall. Gi rt Lewis, [O Indian Office 
ae ) v thmore ¢ llege 
Hamilton, Ralph Haye Ohio Grafton Hotel 
é H 1 Fitz-Hugh, [Va.] 1208 K St. 
Hard 1 Geer, [Neb 1468 Harvard St. 
\ ol r 1M. 1 8, Unive ity of Nebr Ka 
Hei Luther H., [P 1739 P St 
I LOS, ¢ I Washi 1 Uni y 
i \ 1, (Mi Indian Office 
, 1313 I de Island Ave 
l LV¢ I ol Georgia 
l \loysi lo 1644 Ne¢ on ot 
\\ l i 
Huff, Jo Y' Lo 707 20th St. 
l / I of Io 
Jewell, Jeannette, [D. ( 1485 Columbia Rd. 
Kidd Harry W lo, [Me 1865 Kalorama Rd. 
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*Knaack, Walter Reubens, [Wash . 1829 19th St. 

"Kohn, Abraham Robert, [III Export Administrative Board 

Larsen, Roy William. [Minn 1806 Riggs Pl. 
A.J 13 iiversity of Minn 

Lind, Charles Anselm, [Minn U. S. Patent Office 
\ iso Un 

Lind Alfred Bri D. ( 832 Rittenhouse St 
1.B., 191 : eW ul yn University 

Loggi Tenn 1808 Kalorama Rd 
\ lerbi Li 

Lorenz, David, [D. ( 3604 14th St. 

Madden, Walter Joseph, [S. Dak 1806 Riggs Pl. 

Mar ull, Charles Orr, [Neb U. S. Patent Office 
918, ( Washingto1 
Un ity of Om LL.B., February 1918, Georg ington 


Miller, Cla ani Altha, [Ps 


Morrow, He 


LL.B., October 1917, George Washington University 

Newcomb, Irving Beekman, [Md 3406 17th St. 
Georgetow Colles 

Nichol, James Wallace, [Mich 412 Willard Courts 
Cie yy l } ‘ 11V I it 


Norris, Rhesa Miles, [P : U. S. Patent Office 


tOscinach, John A., [Mi 1019 C St. S.W. 


tOsoinach, Ruth Campbell, [Miss 1019 C St. S.W. 
Parker, Arthur Seymour, [N. ¥ 706 Irvir 
Parmelee, William Horace, [Pa 1808 Kalorama Rd. 


ative Bd. 
University of Illinois, Armour Institute, University 

Rhoade, Max, [Va 

Richey, Daniel Lee, [K 

|Robertson, Wallace Andrew, [Ind 


India Universit : 
Sanborn, Edgar Cummi N. H U. S. Patent Office 
4.B., 1915, D mi 1 College 
“Schaffer, John Leinbach, [D. ¢ 
Graduate 1908, | S. Naval Academy 
SI rd, Donald I 


‘ Frank Righ I 
1915, University of Mic n a 
Stone, Clifford Fontain Wi 1828 G St. 
*Stukes, Tavlor Hudnall, [S. C House Office Bldg. 
A.B., 1915, Washington and Lé« University 
Stuy J. Daniel, [Minn 
B.S. in C.E., 1912, George Washington Univ 


"Sweeney, Richard Hurley, {Md.] 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Catholic Univer 
Taylor, Edward Curtis, [Mass 
_ §.B., 1914, Massachusetts Institute of Techni r 
Thorne, Harold Car l¢ Md U.S. ren 
George Washington University 1 Rn 
*Volstead, Laura Ellen, [D. C snedigscin 3: 


LL.B., iary 1918, George Washington | niversity 


STUDENTS 


er nent, [D. C 513 McGill Bldg. 
Lehigh University; LL.B., February 1918, George Wash- 


Veikert, Gerald \ l D. ¢ The Woodworth 


Richard F1 i D, ¢ 3301 Highland Pl 


‘Worrell, Fr leric i yu tc l : 1416 N St. 


CANDIDATES FOR DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 


*Branch, Hilarion Noel Mex 2233 18th St. 


| 19 Universl 
Id, William | DD. ¢ 1429 Georgia Ave. 
L.B., 1916, ¢ \ in 1 University 
rov Tre i el Nott 6902 5th St. 
A.l 1897, Uni it N ; LL.B., February 1917, George 
W ington University 
k, Marion, [Md 1657 Lamont St. 
A.B., 1901, A.M., 1904, Western Maryland College; LL.B., 1916, 
G e W I Universi 
\guero, Manuel, {Cuba Department of Justice 
L.B., 1917, ¢ W ing Unive y 
Arthur He K 1829 19th St. 
A.B., 1909, I er University, LL.B., 1912, University of Kans 
{ iT 5 1). ¢ Nav Dep 1ent 
l 90 \ LA LL.B., 1914, George sh- 
Ing Univ l 
J D. ¢ 622 Quebec Pl 
LL.J 1917, ¢ Washi 1 University 
er, Jacob N Cor 1017 12th St. 
L.B ( { ity | School 


Y. M. C. A. 

Leland Stanford University 
1460 Belmont St. 
versity; LL.B. 1916, George Washington Uni- 


Neb U. S. Patent Office 
LL.B., February 1918, George Washington 


Pid 1215 I St. 
hilipping Indiana University; LL.B., 1917, 


2004 F St. 
of Law, University of the Philippine 
hio 905 N St. 
ti; LL.B., 1917, Cincinnati Law School 
D. C.] The Cecil 
ishington University 
The Euclid 
hington 
7 1741 Lanier PI. 
ty of Illinoi 
\ , {Ill.] Interstate Commerce Commission 
State University of Lllinois, LL.B., February 1917, George Wash- 
ington University. 
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SPECIAL STUDENTS 


*Adikes, John, [N. Y.] 1004 M St. 


Allen, Charles Risdon, [D. C ... 1912 Ist St. 

Anderson, Ernest Gustaf, [Minn.] 1741 G St. 

fAnderson, Martin E Md { S. Patent Office 
E.E. 1901, University of Minnesota; LL.B., 1914, National Uni- 

versity Law School 

Binney, Eric A., [Mo 3903 Georgia Ave. 
EI 1911, School of Technology, Wint« Swi land 

*Bledso Harrison W en, [Kar 1105 K St. 

Blehr, Francis Morri Minn 1121 I St. 

\*Bowen, Seth Thor Va 1230 6th St 

Cantor, Loui N. ¥ 1320 L St 
Polytechnic Institute of Brookly 

“Day, Carl T., [Me 1319 Park Rd. 

“De Vaughan, William Aloysius, [\ 209 N. Royal St., Alexandria, Va. 

Dodson, Frederick William, [D. C 1319 N St. 
B.S. in Chem., 1917, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Duce, Edna, [Md.] House 

*Dupl: n, Oscar E., [Mexico] : 

{Floyd, Pa iline Margaret, [Ark.] a 

'Freudberg, Leopold Victor, [D C.] x Ev 

,,, George Washington University 

(Heiman, Herbert Jacob, {[Okla.} ... 1444 Be 


tHoyt, Homer, [IIl.] 15 
A.B., Feb. 1913, A.M., Nov. 1913, University of Kansas 
tKennedy, George William [D. C 1413 8th St. 
“Kidwell, Leona Evelyn, [\ 1323 Quincy St. 
Knotts, Morgan Kingory, [W. Va.] 4127 Illinois Ave. 
University of West Virginia; George Washington University 
*Luther, Thomas Don, [N. ¢ 118 Maryland Ave. N.E. 
tLyttle, Bertha Drusilla, [Ky.] 8546 New-Hampshire Ave. 
Mayers, Lewis, [N. Y } ; : 1215 10th St. 
A.B., 1910, College of the City of New York; A.M., 1912, University 
of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1914, Columbia University 


Raine, Wendell Phillips, [Pa.] 1731 S St. 
B.S. in E.E., 1907, M.A., 1911, University of Pennsylvania 

(Smith, Archibald, [Ind.] U. S. Patent Office 

_ B.S., 1908, M.S., 1906, Ohio Northern University 

*Tashof, Ivan Poppers, [Ky.] ; 918 F St. 


E.M., 1912, Columbia University; LL.B., 1916, University of Ken- 
: tucky; LL.M., 1917, George Washington University : 
Thomas, William L., [D. C.] 225 Virginia Ave. S.E. 


*Willits, George Hughes, [Pa.] ..-108 15th St. N.E. 
George Washington University 


SUMMARY 


Candidates for Degree of Bachelor of Laws 
First Year Ka ee 
Second Year... ; OPP oP 67 
Third Year...... 


Total 
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OF VETERINARY 


Senlor 
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Chase, Lester Gilbert, [Me] 
Criswell, Lindsay n 


Kel John Osear, D. C 231 14th St. N.E. 
Lanahan, Fr k Robert, [D. C 1119 K St. N.E, 


Lawych, Loui D.C ..1102 6th St. N.W. 
Ocantos, J. Cato, [Argentine] 2115 14th St. N.W. 
Francis Larmour, [D. C.] 612 East Capitol St. 


Price, Emmett William, [W. \ 1416 Clifton St. 
Seymour, Walter Eugene, [O ‘ 914 Massachusetts Ave. 
l I ; 718 18th St. 


SUMMARY 
Freshmer : ache Re se 


n 
so homore eoseees 14 


Junio ive ha 17 


Senor : svtsews 13 


wate 1403 12th St. 
co a Eh SY See 0b cn0se whee DD Oe 
Dennewitz, Homer Arresta, {Ohio]....... dh sky were fy Ey & 
Haas, Joseph Peter, [Pa.] fea ..927 New York Ave. 
Hines, Laurence Irwin, [Neb j ....215 9th St. S.W. 


Alabama... 
Arizona..... 
Arkansas.. 
California... 
Colorado. 


Connecticu 


Delaware 


District of ¢ 


Kentucky...... 


Louisiana.... 
Maine.. 


Michigan 


Minnesota. 
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WASHINGTON 
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GENERAL SUMMARY 


TEACHING STAFF 
(Omitting Faculties of Associated Colleges) 

“) 

In many instances members of the Teaching Staff give only part time 

A to the University: 

| Professors. , ey etka tts-<d eee eas 

Associate Professors............. Re og a ae Phy Se es <5" 
Associates....... a Wad Pre ee ee 
Assistant PYOTOONOUE. «oi cect ocak en aes eine 
Lecturers and Instructors........ Et gases des. cee wnes 
Assistants and Demonstrators..............-ssesseeeeeeeees 


ICINE 


ROC oc cn ba vc duane heudlanulee bs enaas tn Geeeusessehrens 
STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE UNIVERSITY DURING 1 
Department of Arts and Sciences 
condor: of Graduate Studies. ¢ 05s. stews cwnswscvvcccscesuen 
Columbian College: osc. oc.4ccsu eevee veces csdecress canepues 
Collegeof Wn gineering. xs cs acs chs sbee anor ken bebe eee 


b Teachers College....... POE ixSebwb ue Meee 


Duplicates .... ; ~seesen Cie 


Miedionl Rohookss iki cons ic ad a cacenaemeac eens 

aiital Schools sesiivaes senha va laws Saseeaaekewss 

RUIPUSO DONTE: Steers sce ann cen Yeu pandaneeans 
Associated Colleges 

National College of Pharmacy............+++es005 

College of Veterinary Medicine.................-- 

Duplicates........... ‘ Ameen ska eebeee 


Summer School, 19 


917-18 
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1574 


611 


DEGREES CONFERRED AT COMMENCEMENT, 1917 
HONORARY 


Doctor of Laws 


William Miller Collier 


Theodore Williams Noyes 
D f Science 

George Perkins Merrill 

Elmer Ernest Southard 


Arthur Powell Davis 
Frederick Fuller Russell 


IN COURSE 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Alfred Blumberg 


Montana 
M.Ph., 1905, Royal Francis Joseph Unive ity, Hungary; Phar.D., 


1916, George Washington University 
Robert Waitman Clothie: District of Columbia 
8.B., 1897, S.M., 1899, Kansas State Agricultural Coll 
Louis George Connor District of Columbia 


S.B., 1910, S.M., 1913, We 
University 
Leonard Lee Harter 


an University; M.S.A., 1912, Cornell 


District of Columbia 
A.B., 1903, A.M., 1906, University of Nebraska 

Harry Lawrence Ice Maryland 
A.B., 1912, A.M., 1912, Bethany College 

William Dwight Pierce District of Columbia 
A.B., 1904, A.M., 1907, University of Nebraska 

Mary Jane Rathbun District of Columbia 
A.M., 1916, University of Pittsburgh 

Charles Elmer Resser Pennsylvania 
A.B., 1913, Franklin and Marshall College; A.M 

Washington University 
Ruric Crelgan Roark 


, 1915, George 


ra Kentucky 
A.B., 1907, University of Cincinnati; A.M., 1908, University of 
Illinois 
John William Roberts District of Columbia 
A.B., 1904, A.M., 1909, University of Nebraska 
Arthur William Sampson...... .Nebraska 
S.B., 1907, A.M., 1908, University of Nebraska 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


Master of Arts 


Arthur Emil Albrecht eres ..New York 
A.B., 1916, City College, New York City 

Olivia Lorena Boettcher , District of Columbia 
A.B., 1916, Washington Missionary College 

Daniel LeRay Borden.. , District of Columbia 
M.D., 1912, B.S. in Med., 1916, ‘ reorge Washington University 

Phoebe Burritt District of Columbia 
A.B., 1912, Wilson College 

Johannes Paul Caemmerer. ” Wisconsin 


A.B., 1916, George Washington I niversity 
Walter Sylvanus Deffenbaugh District of Columbia 
A.B., 1898, West Virginia University 
(With the Master’s Dipl ma in Education 
Levi Feigenberg 
Diploma, 1907, Imperial University of Kiev 


New York 


Ewart William Hobbs . District of Columbia 
A.B., 1916, George Washington University 

Oscar Benwood Hunter District of Columbia 
M.D.,-1912, A.B., 1916, George Washington University 

Louis Eugene McArthur Sve OE 


B.Pd., 1897, Brigham Young University; A.B., 1916, George Wash- 
ington University 

(With the Master’s Diploma in Education) 

Wellington Patrick : .Oklahoma 
A.B., 1915, George Washington University 
(With the Master’s Diploma in Education) 

Elon Galusha Salisbury District of Columbia 
8.B., 1911, Union College, Nebraska 
(With the Master’s Diploma in Education) 

Harriet Underwood District of Columbia 
A.B., 1913, George Washington University 


Master of Science 
Harry Percy Barrows District of Columbia 
S.B., 1911, Utah Agricultural College 
(With the Master’s Diploma in Education) 
George von Pullinger Davis ..District of Columbia 
M.D., 1910, B.S. in Med., 1915, George Washington University 
James Alexander Gamble ..District of Columbia 
Graduate, 1909, Connecticut Agricultural College 
Dudley Hopkins Grant , Sisco ety . Illinois 
8.B., 1914, University of Chicago 
Otto Marion John .District of Columbia 
A.B., 1908, Union College 
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William Canfield 


d Lee 
\.B., 1896, Kenyon Col 
Guy Turner Morri M 
M.E., 1912, Ce versl 
Harry Mance Roeser 
I 1914, O i Me College 
El 1 
Curtis Ex McCal M 
I | | 1912 e W ll { l 
Ho I 5 I Di ic of ( 
B.S. in E.E., 1912, G v yn Univ 


I of Arts 
Barse Maryland 
istl tlLOI 
Hi Bi Pe ) nia 
i District of Columbia 
i} » Botele District of Columbia 
i listinction 
i} Brool Di ri of Col nbia 
| 1] » Br Ohio 
ttf Burleso lexas 
1 ine 4 il Ar n 8 
i istrict { imb1a 
HH 16, Ge e W i Universit 
|| ( istrict of Colun 
i av Conw i rT { lumbia 
William Ellyson Curri Virginia 
David Davis ) ict of Col bia 
Dorothy May Davis istrict of ¢ imbia 
Newell Windom Ellison rennessee 
Gertrude Cat} istrict of Columbia 
With d 
rully Charles ( ne! Texas 
Alex ier M t ll H mil r New York 
Marg I ide Har District of Columbia 
Ollie Lee Lewi Kentucky 
With distinction 
Rebecca I ens Love Virginia 
Katherine Lyons District of Columbia 
Thomas liam McCormack Pennsylvania 
Karl Willett Miller District of Columbia 


(With distinction 
Norman Justin Nelson 


North Ds 


akota 


DEGREES 


list on 
Ella ( eri Ove ‘ 
Lois Emm eire 
i vy | | 
\ al { 
. 
Al be ] on St. Clai 
Wi istl 
Geo J. 
Uh é Darli ibol 
{ rl I nei =) | { 
rit I in r 
( Stoddard 
Karl T ! 
Lisle Thon 
Elizabeth Webb Wils¢ 
With distin¢ yn 


Wallace Mason Yater 


Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor's Diploma in 


Frances Louise Ev 
Susan Helen Gardner 


Mary Maud-Greenwood 


With distinctio1 


Mary Lee K 
Ruby Nevins 

Mary Anne Newcomb 
Ida Belle Patterson 


Felicia Ann Reeve 


7 


ad 


District of Columbia 


Carolina 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
sew Jersey 
District of Columbia 
Kansas 

Mic higan 


District of Columbia 


China 
ee China 
District of Columbia 


Education 


District of Columbia 
Virginia 


Maryland 
North Carofir 


District of Columbia 


a 


rict of Columbia 


of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
North Dakota 
.. Wyoming 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 
Massachusetts 
District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


: ..... Virginia 
District of Columbia 


Mabel Alida Robey 


Bachelor of Science in Che 


William August Boyle 
Claude Royal Brene 
Justin P. Diesman 
Abraham Joseph Finks 
Florence M: rian Fy d 
(With distinctior 
Raymond Albert He 
Helen Gladys Kain 
T heresa K irger 
Russel! Barker Munroe 
8.B., 1911, Unive 


¥ U Pe nr ly ick 
E.E., 1912, George Washington 1 niver 
Reuben Schmidt 
James Lawrence Young 
Bachel of Scien in Medicin 
Glen Marion Kenned 
Bachelor of Scier in Civil En 


Nathan Abramson 
Seth Thomas Bowen 


Charles Bailey Richard 


Bachelor of Science in I lectrical Engir 


Melvin Ferdinand Fischer 


Bachelor of Science in Mec hanical Er 


William Stubbs James 
(With distinction 
George Samuel Pope 
Frank Thomas Richard 
Francis Albert Woodward 


Doctor of Medicine 


Boyce Richardson Bolton 
Victor MeMurray Brian 
talph Harold Davis 
Dorrell Ghio Dickerson 
George Brackett Dowling 


(With distinction) 


\4q 
Vi 
‘ ) 
{ 
‘ 1 
ew Yo 
P, ly 
I | 
ucky 
M € 
’ ynsin 


yr I l 
of Col 
{ I 
yr im 
Ohio 
of Columbia 
of C n 


of Columbia 


of Columbia 


of Columbia 


of Columbia 


of Columbia 
Illinois 
Ne Ww y ork 


of Columbia 


*t of Columbia 


Jame MeNellk dge Fadeley 
Charles Rock Frischkorn 
William Tignor Gill, Jr 

With distinction 

; Robert John Gordon 
Bertram Groesbeck, Jr 

{ Henry Gilbert Hadley 

(With distinct 

William Herbert Haupt 
Darwin Hecht 

| Myer Jerome Herschman 
Clifford Gentner Hines 


James E n Houghton 


‘ Glen Marion Kennedy) 
With distinction) 

Jacob Kotz 
Jesse Thomas Mann 
Wilbur Oscar Manning 
Robert Bartle Miller 
William Campbell Miller 
Howard Howlett Montgomery 
Lo 118 Eugene Mueller 
Zygmond Anthony Oborski 
Israel Sabine Otis. 
David B. Peters 


Richard Covert Sattelee 
Francis George Speidel 


(With distinction) 


le 


John Henry Staknevich 


Raymond Bernard Storch 


¥ Earle Eugene Sullivan 
Jose Rosado Villamil 
Map a Wambsganhs 


Nurses’ Certificates 


Ethel Alberta Bean 
Cora W. Fridley 

Alice Ellen G. Hayden 
Mary Belle Hooks 


Sarah A. Snelson 


Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Clarence Basom Allen 
Lawrer Winter Bowen 
Munn Quayle Cannon 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


. Virginia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 


Wisconsin 
District of Columbia 


New York 


South Africa 

; New York 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 


District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 

. Wisconsin 

. Pennsylvania 
Connecticnt 

. Virginia 


Phar:D., 1910, George Washington University 


oy ioe Illinois 
District of Columbia 


: New Jersey 
District of Columbia 
New York 

.Porto Rico 
...Germany 


..Maryland 


.District of Columbia 


Maryland 
aye . Tennessee 
.North Carolina 


. Pennsylvania 
506 Colorado 
.... Utah 


| 
} } 
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7 S. Owen Claytor Ohio 

i 7 e . - , ! 

I Edward John Copping Maryland | 
Merle E. Donahey Pennsylvania | 

j 


: Frank W. Douglas Florida 


: John Leroy Elliott Maryland 
i Milton Forman Wisconsin 
Leon Frost.... Ohio 
Patrick Gallaghe Ireland 
George Francis Gos W onsin 
Seiichi Katayam Japan 
D.D.S., Tokyo Ds 1C Japar 
George Webster Lady) Ohio 
Daniel Sumner Lockwood i 
Leah Minkin District of | nbia 
William Irving Ogus M s 
Frank Gamewell Porter Lowa 
Claude M. Postlewait [llinoi | 
James Isaac Root Michigan 
Walter Francis Sullivan Pennsylvania 
Toshio Tahara J 
D.D.S., Tokyo Dental College, Japan 
Frederick Davis Wood District of Columbia 
Webb Watson Wyman Ohio 
Festy Yoakum West Virginia 
relor of I 
George Moritz Albrecht Minnesota 
Walter Richardson Alexander Missouri 
Elwyn Claude Babcock District of Columbia 
George Hearne Bacon Delaware 


A.B., 1910, Delaware College 
Branch Bird Kentucky 


William Shock Boteler District of Columbia 

Edwin Warfield Broome Maryland 

Wilmarth Brown District of Columbia 

Frank Arthur Bull Maine 
B.F., 1914, Biltmore Forest School 

David Hoagland Cannon Utah 
With distinction 

Clarence Castimore New York 
A.B., 1912, Colgate Un ‘ver ity 

Philip LeRoy Collins District of Columbia 


Manuel De Aguero Cuba | 
Donald Montgomery Earll, Maryland 


A.B., 1916, George Washington University 


q 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Philip Ershl 
Martin Tucker Fish D 
S 13, H I : J 
Hen I ev Floy« 
Ph D O8, ¢ ) 
| LD 
I Diehl H . 
G ge Louis H Di 
Fred James H V) 
| in M. I 1910, ¢ 
) 
Henry William Hein Di 
Le Orrin Hutchi 
4 } 010. ¥ 1 
Wi r i 
I Mi o Je L/1 
A B.. 1914. G 
Oscar A. Johanne 
With i LOI 


Neil Edwin Larkin 


A.B., 1915, University of | 
M. Manning Marcu 


Frederick W. Mielke 


Logan Morri 
4.B., 1910, University of 1 
Elmer Pendell 
Norman Ticknor Raymond Di 
Charles Jesse Shaw 
Andrew Adelbert Smith 
B.S. in C.E.. 1908. 1 niversity of Wi ynsin 
Adolphus Staton 
Graduate 1902, U. S. Naval Acade 


Bates Mitchell Stovall Dist 


Leslie James Tavener 


Edward Thomas T iyl yr, 
A.B., 1915, University of Colorado 
Harry S. Taylor 
(With distinction) 
Perry E. Taylor 


Kennard Nottingham Ware 


rict 
ict o 
Cr bia 
Connecticut 
Columb 
Idaho 
.Missouri 
South Dakota 
Mar und 
Utah 
Wisconsin 
Idaho 
ict Columbia 
. ; 
M 
of Colun 
Utah 
New Y¢ rk 
ict of Columbia 


.lowa 


Wiscon in 
North Carolina 
ict of { ‘olumbia 

New York 

Colorado 


.Indiana 


Texas 


West Virginia 


; 
1 

| 
/ 
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| Mast f La 
; 
| 
j John Edgar Hoove r District of C 
i} LL.B., 1916, George VW I t I 
| Willis ] Mor Ve 
i LL.I George Washi Universit; 
i} P. Gad B I of ¢ 
1} LL Olt \ i I 
i Ty re 
: EM 2, ( i 
| LL.B., 1916, Uni 
' 
Ge Ro« Di { 
| Theo r ) ) { 
Walte l 
Pe i f 
Willian I i 
Li-Ta Tor { 
Thor Wi \ 
| M 
Ral Henry I i Marylar 
Robe Lee Ni l Mary l 
Howard Mayo Say Okl I 
\.B., 1899, Co of | la 
’ , ; 
Claude Thigps 4 ma 
Villard Hull Wri Ohio 
With distinctio 
' 
AT OCTOBER CONVOCATION, 191 
i IN COURSI 


Arthur William She 


Bachelor of Laws 


} Henry Bascom Morrow, Jr. 


AT WINTER CONVOCATION 


IN COURSI 


Mechanical Engineer 


Ernest Dean Walen 


Bachelor of Arts 


Sum Nung Au-Young 
Elizabeth Aileen Davis 


Harry Kryger Harring 


Margaret Helen 


Peter Hidnert 
Geor 


Talma L. Smith 
Eleanor Winifred Stanton 
on Willis 


Warren Jenni 


} 


e Henry Paltridge 


Mary Evelyn Steger 


Bachelor of Laws 


Andrew Jackson Banks 
Ernest L. Chamberlain 


Harry Stambaugh Demaree 


Samuel John Flickinger 


Luther H. Heist 
Charles Orr Marshall 
(With distinction) 
Laura Ellen Volstead 


Robert Clement Watson 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


J Harvey 


I 


Bachelor of Arts and Diploma in Education: 


ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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George Washington’s Will 


AND 


George Washington University 
By 
WM. MILLER COLLIER 


The establishment of a University in the National Capital 
was one of the desires most strongly entertained by George 
Washington. From the moment that the Constitution was 
adopted until the hour of his death he continually championed 
the idea, repeatedly bringing the matter to the attention of 


Congress. In his last will and testament he left a legacy for 


such an institution if ever created. The provisions of the 


paragraphs relating to it are of such interest that it is proper to 


quote them. 


law of the Commonweal 


ItemM—Whereas by of Virginia, 
enacted in the year 1780, the Legislature thereof was pleased 
as an evidence of its ap bation of the services I had ren- 
dered the public, during the Revolution—and partly, I believe, 
in consideration of my having suggested the vast advantages 
which the community would derive from the extension of its 
Inland vigation, under legislative patronage) to present me 
with one hundred shares, of one hundred dollars each, in the 
incorporated company established for the purpose of extending 
the navigation of James River from tide water to the moun- 
I s of one hundred pounds sterling 
each in the corporation of another company likewise established 
for the similar purpose of opening the navigation of the River 
Potomac from tide water to Fort Cumberland; the acceptance 
of which, although the offer was highly honorable and grateful 
to my feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with a principle 
which I had adopted, and had never departed from, namely 
not to receive pecuniary compensation for any services I could 
render my country in it’s arduous struggle with Great Britain 
for it’s Rights; and because I had evaded similar propositions 
from other States in the Union—adding to this refusal how- 
ever an intimation, that, if it should be the pleasure of the 
Legislature to permit me to appropriate the said shares to 
public uses, I would receive them on those terms with due 
sensibility—and this it having consented to in flattering terms, 
as will appear by a subsequent law and sundry resolutions, in 
the most ample and honorable manner, I proceed after this 
recital for 
declare— 


tains; and also with fifty sh 


the more correct understanding of the case to 


That as it has always been a source of serious regret with 
me to see the youth of these United States sent to foreign 
countries for the purpose of education, often before their 
minds were formed or they had imbibed any adequate ideas 
of the happiness of their own, contracting too frequently not 
only habits of dissipation and extravagence, but principles un- 
friendly to Republican Governm’t and to the true and genuine 
liberties of mankind, which thereafter are rarely overcome 
For these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale which would have a tendency to 
spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising Empire, 
thereby to do away local attachments and state prejudices as 
far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit, 
from our national councils—Looking anxiously forward to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is, (in my esti- 
mation) my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
more likely to effect the measure than the establishment of a 
University in a central part of the United States to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof mig 
sent for the completion of their education in all the bra 
of polite literature in arts and sciences—in acquiring knowl- 
edge in the principles of Politics and good Government and 
(as a matter of infinite importance in my judgment) by asso- 
ciating with each other and forming friendships in Juvenile 
be enabled to free themselves in a proper degree from 


years, 
those local prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just 
been mentioned and which when carried to excess are never 
failing sources of disquietude to the Public mind and pregnant 
of mischievous consequences to this country:—under these 
impressions so fully dilated— 


ItgeM—I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares 
which I hold in the Potomac Company (under the aforesaid 
Acts of the Legislature of Virginia) towards the endowment of 
a University to be established within the limits of the District 
of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, 
if that Government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it,—and until such seminary is established, and the 
funds arising on these shares shall be required for its support, 
my further will and desire is that the profit accruing therefrom 
shall whenever the dividends are made be laid out in purchasing 
stock in the Bank of Columbia or some other Bank at the 
discretion of my Executors, or by the Treasurer of the United 
States for the time being under the direction of Congress, pro- 
vided that Honorable body should patronize the measure 
And the dividends proceeding from the purchase of such Stock 
is to be vested in more Stock and so on until a sum adequate 
to the accomplishment of the object is obtained, of which I 
have not the smallest dotibt before many years pass away, even 
if no aid or encouraged is given by Legislative authority or from 
any other source 


Washington’s legacy never became effective. Congress, 
because of varying opinions as to the functions of the national 
d 5 t 


government in matters of education, never acted; and i 


2 


nN 


time 


the Potomac canal shares themselves became valueless. 
The work of higher education in the National Capital was 
undertaken by private enterprise, notably by the Georgetown 
University, founded by the Jesuits over a century ago, and by 
the institution now known as The George Washington Univer- 
sity, but founded in 1821 as The Columbian College in the 
District of Columbia, and in 1873 enlarged in scope and given 
the name Columbian University, and in 1904 reorganized and 
expanded under the name The George Washington University. 
In addition to these two long established institutions, each with 
virtually a century of continuous useful activity, there have 
been founded in the District of Columbia the great and splen- 
didly endowed Catholic University of America, sustained by 
the wealth and power of that denomination, and liberally 
attended by its youth, and also The American University, 
established some years ago by the Methodists, but limiting its 
activities solely to post-graduate work, and having prior to 
the outbreak of the war an attendance of less than fifty students. 


Of all these four institutions, The George Washington Uni- 
versity is the only one that is strictly non-sectarian. Never- 
theless it stands for the highest moral and ethical principles 
and affords opportunity for spiritual as well as mental develop- 
ment. 

This University receives today no financial support from the 
government. It never has had any aid from it except a gift of 
some land worth about $25,000, made to it at about the time 
of its establishment. Its alumni have been more conspicuous 
because of their fidelity to the government in public service 
than because of the amassing of wealth in business pursuits, 
and consequently have not been able, despite their loyalty, to 
endow it liberally. Yet, in the face of many obstacles and not- 
withstanding many discouragements and disappointments, it 
has stuck to its work and has steadily endeavored to increase 
its means for service, until today it offers the cultural educa- 
tion of the college, the scientific education of the technical 
school, and education in all the learned professions except 
theology. 

It is not only true to the aims of its founders as expressed at 
its first commencement in 1824, when President James Monroe, 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, and Lafayette (then 
visiting America) were its guests, but it has also kept in mind 
those special opportunities of usefulness that a university in 
the National Capital possesses, as repeatedly set forth by 
George Washington. Nor need we hesitate to say that all that 
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he hoped for from the establishment of such a university can be 
gained by the strengthening of the existing George Washing- 
ton University, which strives for his ideals and which 
to indicate its determina 


chosen his name as its name not only 
tion to carry to f 
ever before its 
of Americanism t 
tor Lodge in his biography of Washington in The American 
Statesmen Series, has justly declared to have been “the first 


Iment his cherished wish, but also to keep 


1ess and its type 


ts as its model of manli 


ie great Father of His Country, whom Sena 


thorough American in the broad national sense.” 


The institution is cognizant of its peculiar duties to the com- 
munity in which it is located. As President-elect, to take 
office on September 1, 1918, I feel it proper for me to say that 
as charity begins at home, so | conceive that the first duty of 

rge Washington University is and always will be to 


The Geo 
care for the educationa ast 
temporarily living in the National Capital, but legally residents 
cases returning 


umber of students 


needs otf the v 


in different sections of the country and in many 
to those sections after graduation, Eve ry efiort will be made 
id to provide them 
rst in point of time, 


to increase t 
with every facility. This work will 
first in obligatory fo 

President. 1 consider the local field a large one and I would 


regard the accomplishment of the work that I have mentioned 


he number of these students ar 


rce, and first 1 miportance, whe i am 


as a very high and honorable achievement. 


But, although warned by past experience of The University 
against rash experiments and over-confident hopes and vault- 
ing ambitions, I nevertheless look forward to A GREATER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. It is admitted 
by everyone that the National Capital offers exceptional ad- 
vantages to students whether undergraduate or post-graduate. 
Here in the Congressional Library is the greatest collection of 
books in America. Here are many museums and an art gal- 
lery, with rich collections. All of these storehouses of knowl- 
edge are accessible to our students by Congressional enact- 
ment. Here may be heard the public discussion of the most 
profound matters of national and international policy. Here 
are argued the great questions of constitutional law. Here 


are incentives such as exist nowhere else—the symbols and 
agencies of a great nation’s power, memorials of the greatest 
in the world’s history, Washington, Lincoln, and the heroic 
dead who are commemorated in statue or who keep silent 
vigil on Arlington’s heights. Here is a society, not exclusive, 
but which in its official circles, at least, by reason of their 


special conventionalities, is hospitable almost to the point of 


t 
hr } } } 
throwing the door open to the public. It is a society composed 
of representatives of the best from all sections of our own 
land, as well as of representatives of the culture of foreign 


nations. 


All these and the many other advantages that Washington 
‘ rsity have been recognized by 
ion of those two excellently 


1ich I have referred, the Georgetown 


offers as a Sé a 
the Catholic Church 


equipped institution 


University and the Catholic University of America, as well as 
by the Methodist Church in the establishment of the American 
University. 

The existence of these institutions is proof of Washington’s 
special advantages as a seat for a great university to meet the 
educational requirements of the thousands of young men and 
women who desire to come here for the sole purpose of study, 
as well as of the thousands already here in government service 
who seek similar opportunities so far as time per.aits. The 
former class indeed can hardly be numbered ; tens of thousands 


would be more accurate figures were the facilities ample. 

The three universities in Washington that I have just men- 
tioned, being under denominational control or having limited 
their field of work to post-graduate research, there is ample 
room, in fact, actual demand, for a great University national in 
the scope of its activities and in its clientéle and in its support, 
but free from governmental control. Such control of a National 
University would, in my opinion, be a National Peril. What 
would be taught in such an institution would depend upon those 
in control of the government at any given time. Who can tell 
how sudden or how subversive political changes may be, or 
li become? J am 
lucation lies in its 


how erratic and inconstant national policy 
convinced that the security of the cause of 
independence, and in the strengthening of ex! ‘ting institutions, 
already numerous and representative of all schools of thought, 
but each, independently along its own lines, seeking the truth 
which is more apt to be discovered in this way than if all these 
institutions were to be subordinated, either in legal effect or in 
popular estimation, to a “Super School” under centralized 
political control. 

If it be said that the excellent results of the coramon school 
system and of the creation of the State Universities are a 
refutation of my argument. it may be said in reLuttal that the 
educational systems of each of the forty-eight states is inde- 
dependent of all the others. If in such a system, Oklahoma 
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errs, Michigan may correct. If Massachusetts clings to old 
conceptions, Wisconsin can advance new ideas. ‘The truth may 
be an average of the views of all, or one may be entirely right 
and the other entirely wrong, but I am certain that the truth 
will be sought with less prejudice and spoken with less fear in 
such a system than in a centralized one. 


The George Washington University with its (almost) 
hundred years of honorable record and its present healthy 
activity, with its roll of 250 pre fessors and instructors of all 
grades, and 2,200 students, with its College proper (The Co- 
lumbian College), its Graduate School, its Teachers’ College, 
its Hospital, and its Schools of Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, and Nursing, and its ape Colleges of Veter- 
inary Medicine and of Pharmacy, is, I believe, the nucleus of 
the still greater University ciel the needs of the country 
require. 

Large as is our student roll, it would be much larger in 
many departments if we would lower our standards, which 
we will not do. Large as that roll is, it could be much larger 
in several departments if we had greater facilities; and these 
we must have. Our Law School could be doubled if we low- 
ered our standards. Not to do this is a matter of which to be 
proud. Our Arts and reece Department could have many 
hundreds more of perfectly qualified students if we had better 

facilities—endowments for professorial chairs, more buildings 
and equipment. Not to get these would be a crime. We have 
one of the most thorough corps of law instructors in the 
country; but other institutions are constantly alluring its 
members with higher salaries. 

We may rightly appeal to the friends of education every- 
where to help us, for our business is to help others to help 
themselves. We do our work well and we are in a position 
where, with a little help, we could do far more than other in- 
stitutions with'a like amount of money, for with the city’s 
many parks, virtual campus for us if our buildings are located 
near them, and with the Susann al Library and many 
Government Museums—collections accessible to our students 
for purposes of research work—we have free use of things 
of enormous value whi 
to buy. 


1 most other universities would have 


President Harper, of Chicago University, is reported to have 
said that $1,000,000 would do more for the ( reorge Washington 


University (located as it is in the National Capital) than 
$5,000,000 given to an institution located elsewhere. The 
statement is correct. 
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The financial methods that have prevailed throughout Ad- 
miral Stockton’s administration fill us with a very high and a 
very just pride and inspire the public with confidence and 
respect. We pay as we go, although if we had more money we 
could go farther. We live within our means, although if our 
means were larger our activities would be immensely increased. 
We make it a point of honor to end the year without the 
deficit that so many colleges seem to think no stigma. We 
carry over a decent cash balance each year. Our accounts are 
audited by public accountants, and our Treasurer’s report is 
published to the world, and whoever wants a copy may have 
one. Of course, the ledger does not show the sacrifices that 
have to be made by faithful and learned professors because 
of the smallness of their salaries. Neither does the world hear 
of that in complaints and importunings. Nor does the state- 
ment of assets in setting forth what we have, proclaim loudly 
what we need, although he who reads it will find not so much 
an answer as a summons. 


Our needs, it is true, are many, but only because our oppor- 
tunities are almost infinite. Many plans of development we 
must postpone because of the war; but others are urgent and 
should be pushed immediately and energetically as war meas- 
ures. The highest government officials, from the President 
and his Secretaries of War and of the Navy to the military 
officers in the field, have repeatedly declared that those students 
who now are incapable of bearing arms perform a patriotic 
duty by completing their courses of study and fitting them- 
selves for subsequent better service. University training, 
especially in scientific matters, is essential to winning the 
war and to success in the competition that will follow the war. 
The universities must give their sons who can go, but the 
universities, as universities, must still “carry on.” It is they 
who must teach and train men how to go “over the top.” 
Their efficiency must be increased if we would have Prepared- 
ness. : 

Eliminating everything, then, that is not essential; post- 
poning everything that is not urgent; aiming to do only that 
which will help win the war, what are the things that ought 
now, today, to be undertaken by The George Washington 
University? What are the things that should be done for, by, 
and through it by its alumni and friends and by all patriotic 
citizens who see the special service that such a university in 
the National Capital can render to the Nation? I will mention 
them, prefacing my statement with the declaration that every 
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cent contributed in war times should be invested in Libert 
Bonds if contributed for end ir 4 ributed f 
buildings it should be so invested ding is begur 
2) 
| ‘DOW : Vi } rt ) Lit 

Most urgent of all our | these days of war-time stre 
for colleges is a Permanent Endowm or Professorship 
money that will permit the payment « ge ilaries to the 
teaching staff—men of the highest a lity and the greatest 
votion to the cause of learning, who are serving the Univers 


at sacri 


and through it, the Nation, most unselfishly and at 


fice. Increase of their salaries would be a matter of justice, | 


{t would be an act of gratitude,—the 


ti f patie chola p. it would be a 
move in tl ction of national preparedness, for these pro 
fessors are teaching, and for years have been teaching, 


those arts and sciences, mastery of which is absolutely indis 
pensible to the success of this Nation in the Great War that is 
now ravaging the world and to its success in the keen competi 
tion that will follow it. } 


One of our urgent needs is a Science Hall Che demands 
made upon us by the government for instruction in the applied 


sciences are so great and so imperative and so urgent that its 
faculty is overburdened and its facilities are overtaxed. In 
chemistry, for example, the m 
by actual count and actual measurement we need just eight 


times the laboratory space that we have, and unless we can 
have a new Science Building and more equipment we may 


next year be obliged to limit the courses in chemistry to med 


ical and dental students and those in the Arts and Science 
Department who show special aptitude in this science. Such 
a limitation, here or elsewhere, would be a real loss to the 
Nation in its war preparations. The Science Building that I 


mention is almost as ial to national defense as any can- 
tonment or shipyard or government building that is now being 
constructed 
A Liprary BUILDING AND AN AUDITORIUM. 
Buildings of the kind referred to in this caption are essential 
to our University work. The Library should be fire proof, of 
, ! 


course; and the Auditorium should have a capacity of from 
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1,000 to 1,500. ‘The two might be embraced in one building; or 
the Auditorium might be so constructed as to constitute a 
Students’ Club or Center of University activity. 


A DEPARTMENT OR SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


It is not the desire of anyone connected with the University 
to expand beyond the point of efficiency. We do not intend to 
spread out our courses broad but thin. We realize, however, 
the duties that fall upon us because of the demands of the 
times and the advantages of our environment. These call for 
development in certain lines, the permanent endowment of 
existing chairs and the addition of others in kindred subjects, 
so that we will have more complete and comprehensive courses 
in certain groups of studies, which may later be coordinated 
into Departments or Schools according to the circumstances 
that may arise. In this sense one of the first efforts should be 
for codrdination and extension of our courses and the prac- 
tical reéstablishment of The School of Political Science, which, 
as the old School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplo- 
macy, once shed such lustre on The George Washington Uni- 
versity in those days when Justice Harlan and Justice Brewer 
and ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster and William Wirt 
Howe, then President of the American Bar Association, and 
David Jayne Hill, were, all of them at the same time, in its 
faculty. 

No one in a republic will question the importance of such 
subjects. In a speech to both houses of Congress, December 
7, 1796, President Washington said, with regard to a Univer- 
sity in Washington: 

“Amongst the motives to such an institution, the assimilation 

of the principles, opinions, and manners of our countrymen, by 

the common education of a portion of our youth from every 

quarter, well deserves attention. The more homogeneous our 

citizens can be made in these particulars the greater will be our 

prospect of permanent union; and a primary object of such a 

national institution should be the education of our youth in the 

Science of Government. 

In a Republic what species of knowledge can be equally 
important ?” 

That Washington is preéminently the place for the success- 
ful teaching of Historical, Political and Economic Sciences is 
the uniform testimony of Diplomats, Secretaries of State and 
international lawyers. Ambassador Bryce has said: 

“No place could be so well fitted to give actuality to the 
study of those subjects, and to enable students to test theories 
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most hearty cheer was M. Jusserand, 


and abstract doctrines by comparison with concrete facts, as is 
the spot where Congress sits—where the Supreme Court sits 


where the great administrative departments are at work and 


where a great deal of extra-official political activity goes on.’ 


The late ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, one of 
America’s greatest authorities in the practice of diplomacy, a 
number of years ago wrote: 


“From almost every point of view the full equipment of a 
great university at the capital 


graduate studies, is highly desirable. It will prove particularly 
f : I I : 


il 


of the nation, especially for post 


appropriate and useful in its department of Politics and Diplo 
macy. For such a school no other locality in the country can 
offer such facilities and incentives. The great libraries located 
here, both general and special, the different departments of 


government serving as object lessons, the sessions of Congre 
and the opportunities for contact with the diplomatic corps, 
make Washington the ideal place for a school of Politics and 
Diplomacy. 


“I have long felt that some one of our men of wealth could 
not do a more patriotic or useful act than to endow such a 
school, in connection with The George Washington University 
and thus worthily perpetuate his name as no other provision 
of his fortune could.” 


When plans were being formed a number of years ago for 
such amplification of the work of The George Washington 
University, one of those who gave the wisest counsel and the 
then, as now, French 


Ambassador to the United States. Conditions have changed 
much since that time, yet in many respects they only invite 
increased attention to some of the things he then said: 


“Like a human being, a university, in order to succeed, must 
answer a need and adapt itself to circumstances. * * * 
Universities must, to be sure, produce all sorts of men, but it is 
quite natural that each university should pay more attention 
to one special kind of knowledg¢ A univer in Washington 
cannot hesitate and has no choice :—it shoul 
and be of use to the country as a nursery of 
men and diplomats 


“That the rearing of men of this sort is possible we know 
from experience. When France emerged, in 1871, from one of 
the most terrible and bloody crises she had known in the 
course of fourteen centuries, every one of us had only one 
thought: What can be done for our country How can we 
help to raise her again, to build a stronger yet more liberal 
France, one that will not, if we can help it, know again such 
sad days? And everywhere, in every direction, throughout the 
country, people set to work to the best of their ability 


“One of the most valuable results of that movement was due 
to a private citizen, not widely known then, a man who had 
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no funds at his disposal, who did not possess the fiery speech 
and burning eloquence which moves multitudes; a quiet man 
of simple habits and gentle voice, but with a tenacious will and 
[hat heart of his taught him that the best 
untry was to found a school where 
or sons might acquire a better knowledge of the nations of 
the world (France included), of diplomacy, history, social 
questions, and political sciences. Our ignorance of such sciences 
I untries had been one of our weak points; 


a heart ot gold 


way for him to 


and of foreig 
and he determined to try and remedy this 

tings were very modest; I well remember the 
i s ol, established in a narrow street which has 
ince disappeared; it was and still is quite a private under- 
state gives no help; but the idea was so fecund 
i such a need that the success was 


taking; the 


and the creation answered 
most surprising. Shortly after the opening of the school, the 
best citizens, the greatest thinkers, the most useful sons of 


to be met there, with others, either as teachers 
capacities. Mixed with a 
troop of insignificant youngsters (of whom I was one) such 
i Léon Say were seen, never missing a lecture, 


France, were 
or as pupils, and sometimes in both 


men as Taine or 
and taking notes like the rest of us. 

“Nowadays, the ‘Ecole des Sciences Politiques’ is known the 
millions of Frenchmen bless the name of the 


world over, and 
f nothing, in the hour of need, created 


good citizen who, out 0 
it—Emile Boutmy. 
the foundation a medal was struck 


to commemorate the event, and the inscription on it is the 
best recompense its creator could aspire to: ‘Scholae in luctu 
dite, virorum civiumque nutrict, patria 


“Twenty-five years after 


publico, spe indomita, ce 
memor,’ ”* 

* Translation—“The country is gratefully mindful of a school 
that was founded, with unconquerable hope, at a time of na- 


; . > .? 
tional calamity, as a nursery of men and citizens.” 


Ex-Secretary of State Elihu Root, in a letter to those who 
were engaged in the development of our old School of Diplo- 
macy and Jurisprudence, gave forceful expression to his 
opinion of the importance of the work and the advantages of a 
Washington location : 

‘The importance of having a large number of men thoroughly 
educated in these respects (politics, economics, international 
srows continually, with the increasing 
complications of modern life and government and international 
relations Questions of internal government are becoming 
less simple and more difficult of solution, and there 1s more 
uld be thoroughly studied than ever before. 
Questions of peace or war are determined now by great masses 
of people forming popular governments, according to their 
about supposed injuries and insults. It is 
the people who really determine 
view of what their inter- 


law, and diplomacy ) 


need that they s 


opinions and feeling 
of the highest importance that 
such questions shall have a correct 
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national rights and duties are. The surest way to secure per- 
manent peace, founded upon just conduct, is to have such an 
understanding, and the surest way to secure that is through 
the kind of work which your university is proposing to do. I 
know of no place in the country which has such great advan- 
tages for the prosecution of this work as the National Capital.” 


David Jayne Hill, ex-Ambassador to Germany, and Amer- 
ica’s recognized authority upon Diplomatic History, has also 
spoken most unqualifiedly as to the unequaled advantages of 
Washington as a seat for a School of Political Science which 
will hold a position of admitted primacy among all American 
institutions where these subjects are taught. 

Not only is Washington the most suitable place in the world 
for a great School of Political Science, but now, this very in- 
stant, is the time to start it and to establish it firmly. Jt ought 
to be started as a war measure. Instruction in it would be 
more effective upon public opinion and legislation than much 
of the propaganda that is being made today at far greater 
expense. 

Never was it more important to teach the true principles of 
International Law, International Polity, and World Organiza- 
tion than today, when all the world is molten and about to be 
cast into new forms. The war will be fought to a finish, but 
unless the things that have just been mentioned be not only 
taught but learned, every war will be but a skirmish for a 
subsequent greater contest. ‘This also is the moment to endow 
chairs of constitutional law—that is, if we are to perpetuate 
our Constitution, which just now is being attacked frontally 
and on the flank, openly and insidiously, which is being buffeted 
and reviled by its enemies, while many of its pseudo friends 
seem disposed to give it the dextrous coup de grace. Now also 
is the time to teach sound principles of political economy. 
Moreover, today, as never before, men need to study the State, 
its nature and its aim and end. Sociology, too, requires our 
honest and earnest study, for we are in a grand mix-up, not 
only of races and nations, but also of classes and masses, and 
even of sexes. 

The present is also the time for the special and profound 
study of history. Only as we trace current events back to 
their causes can we make a reasonable prediction as to future 
developments. It is necessary that we know history more in- 
timately and more generally. We must have a broader out- 
look and also a sharper lookout in this country or America will 
blindly wander into the morass. The average American, even 
college trained, knows little about European history, and next 
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to nothing about the history of the Eastern half of it,—the 
vast empire and the still mighty race of the Slavs, despite their 
present disorganization. He knows practically nothing about 
the history of the democratic movement there. Today we are 
groping around in ignorance as to what to do with, in, or for 
Russia. Had we known the history of its people and had 
more sympathy, we perhaps might not have lost an ally. Had 
we had more insight we would have had more foresight. How 
little, too, Americans know of the history of the Far East, of 
Japan and of China. It is time to study it, for ignorance is 
not bliss but bane. 


AppDITIONAL COURSES IN FINANCE AND COMMERCE. 


Those who have learned business methods in the stern 
school of experience, but who realize that trade is now world- 
wide, that conditions are changed, that methods are new, that 
commerce and finance are today sciences, that education in 
these subjects is vitally necessary, will realize that additional 
courses in Finance and Commerce are needed as a part of The 
George Washington University. The National Capital is the 
proper seat for such a school, because, in the future, business 
is to be, if not a governmental function, a matter of govern- 
ment regulation. World competition is apparently to be carried 
on by bigger corporations or syndicates. Each industry is likely 
to become virtually a unit in this respect. If so, the govern- 
ment in the interest of the people will probably control it. 
Foreign languages, foreign customs, foreign needs and re- 
sources, foreign tariffs, as well as the complicated methods of 
international exchange, have become subjects necessitating 
serious scientific study. Business, domestic as well as foreign, 
is growing so great that system in production, plan in market- 
ing, method in accounting, must be studied. 


Washington is the place to teach these things. First, because 
the growing need of the government for thousands of persons 
thus qualified is today virtually forcing the heads of depart- 
ments to urge young men to take such courses. Secondly, be- 
cause Washington has more young men and women of college 
age qualified to take these courses than any other city of its 
size in the country, for we have not only our natural propor- 
tion based upon population, but nearly as many more, say, 
40,000 more, who have come here from other places as clerks 
or employees. All in all, there are at least 80,000 men and 
women in the District of Columbia, of suitable age to take some 
course in a university; and such a large number of them, by 
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training and temperament, are fitted for commercial life that ] 
think it probable that some one will be anxious to endow 
chairs in Commerce and Finance at George Washington Uni- 
versity. The endowment, of course, should be in Liberty 
Bonds, and $100,000 will endow one chair. 


ENDOWMI NT OF S¢ HOLARSHIPS, 


Self-made men who have struggled to success will appreciate 
what an exceptionally earnest, ambitious, hard working, self 
supporting, self-respecting body of young men and women we 
have in The George Washington University, and how much 
the establishment of scholarships could give them greater ad- 
vantages or throw open the door of opportunity to others of 
the same kind. We think we may justly claim that no college 
Or university has a student body more worthy of support or 
encouragement. Out of a total enrollment this year of 2,200, 
75 per cent, or practically 1,650, are self-supporting. They 
are the kind of boys and girls who go to college, not those who 
are sent by indulgent parents. They pay their own way, and, 
therefore, demand their money’s worth. They insist on thor- 
ough teaching, stiff requirements, high standards, strict ex- 
aminations. They have little spending money, and therefore 
are free from many of the habits that lead to the extravagance 
that characterizes so many American colleges today. Our 
students have as little time as money to waste. It is the spare 
hours that they turn into the study hours. They are not seek- 
ing for “cuts” from recitations nor are they desiring excuses 
for absences from college. If they watch the clock, it is to see 
that the Professor arrives on time and that he does not stop 
before the hour is up. I am not using hyperbole. I am stating 
plain, bald truths. Seven or eight years ago, when the finances 
of the University were in such shape that it was thought it 
might have to discontinue many activities, when the doors of 
certain buildings were about to be shut, the students literally 
blocked them with their bodies and said “The University must 
and shall remain open. Where there are thousands of students, 
there must be a University for them to attend.” 


I realize that in being fond of study our students are some- 
what peculiar and are setting prevailing college notions at 
naught, but my explanation (I cannot say “my excuse”) is 
that Ours is a College that is Different. While we have few 
rich alumni to whom to appeal, I have a feeling that some time 
and some where, some time very soon, there will be found men 
with the old-fashioned idea that in college study should come 
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first and sport second, who will take pleasure in establishing 
scholarships (each, say, $5,000 in Liberty Bonds) that will 
give many deserving students the opportunities to take courses 
in George Washington University. 


MeMorIAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SOLDIERS. 


Perhaps these donors will make these scholarships memorials 
of their own loved ones, who offer their lives upon the altar of 
their country, or of other loved ones who are dead. Perhaps 
somé donors in establishing these scholarships will want to 
rovide that preference in awarding them shall be given to the 
thousands of young men who will come back from the battle 
fields of France, wounded or stricken in health, more or less 
hysically incapacitated, and therefore under special necessity 
of training their intellectual faculties. Is there a nobler or 
more patriotic thing to do? Is there anything that could more 
ittingly reward those who will fight our battles for us? It 
may be that generous donors will wish to give a secondary 
reference to qualified students from the hundreds of thou- 
sands who will come back unwounded and unharmed. Their 
courses of study in preparation for life’s duties have been in- 
terrupted, but must be resumed despite many obstacles. 
Would it not be a joyous work to help remove these obstacles ? 
Finally, preference in awarding these scholarships might be 
given to the sons and daughters of army and navy officers and 
of the others who have heard the call of their country and 
given up their gainful occupations, but who, nevertheless, have 
children to educate. 


I believe loyal, grateful Americans will wish to establish 
such scholarships and to do it immediately. In fact, it is pos- 
sible that someone will wish to establish here in Washington, 
as a part of The George Washington University, a great Me- 
morial School, or College, with buildings, endowed chairs, and 
free tuition, a college with the highest ideals inspired by these 
noble memorials, with specially high standards of education and 
with the most stimulating associations. Such a Memorial 
School or College, whether endowed with one princely sum 
or with hundreds of scholarships at $5,000 in Liberty Bonds, 
would be one of the greatest benefactions in the world; and 
could be the most magnificent and the most enduring and the 
most satisfying monument ever erected by man. The person 
who builds it or who unites with others in building it will never 
die in the minds and the hearts of his countrymen. He will 
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live in influence and in helpfulness in the lives of young men 
and women through all the centuries to come. 


HosPITaAL AND MEDICAL OPpporTuUNITIES. 


Conservation of “Man-Power” is the momentous question 
of the hour. It is the most important work and the noblest. 
Opportunities for patriotic humanitarian service in repairing 
the ravages of the war as well as in training physicians, sur- 
geons and dentists for field service abound in connection with 
our Medical Department and our hospital. A unique war 
charity would be a special department in Reconstructive 
Surgery for patching up and piecing together the poor old 
wrecked and shattered bodies of the men engaged in this war 
and for the functional re-education of the disabled and the crip- 
pled. Science has been turning out many devilish destructive 
instruments lately. But all scientists are not doing this sort of 
thing. Some of them are performing marvels in “reconstruc- 
tive” surgery. There is not yet any great well-equipped insti- 
tution for functional re-education nearer than New York, 
where one has just been opened. Washington is the proper 
place for one, because as fast as these men are pieced together 
sufficiently to do some light work, the government here could 
give thousands of them lucrative positions now filled by able- 
bodied men. Another noble philanthropy would be to endow 
free rooms in our Hospital for honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors and their families. Should anyone want to help 
The George Washington University extend its hospital work 
along these lines, their wishes and their views as to the scope 
of work would be largely controlling and their personal partici- 
pation upon the Board of Trustees or Managers would be 
expected. They would find opportunities for service as well as 
benevolence. Is there any work of mercy equal to this? 


We realize that there are several hundred colleges and 
universities in the United States, each with its own field. We 
do not seek to trespass upon them. We desire only to meet 
our own obligations and to perform our own duties. Those 
I conceive to be: First, to furnish a complete higher educa- 
tion to the young people of the District of Columbia: second, 
to furnish the means of making available to all the people of 
the country the great educational advantages which admittedly 
exist there, which admittedly belong to all the people and not 
merely to the people of the District of Columbia, but which 
admittedly can become available to all the people only by the 
establishment or development of a great university. 
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We are one of many, but in our location we differ from all 
re at the National Capital. The great incidental 


others. Wea 

advantages that we possess are due to the National Govern- 
ment. We owe a duty to the whole country, and we feel that 
we have a just claim upon the people of all sections. 


Every American citizen, however great his local interests, 
probably owes more to his country than to his town. He can- 
not better discharge this obligation than by doing something 
for the cause of education in his nation’s capital. However 
much he may owe his wealth to his own efforts or to local 
istance, he owes it more to his nation, which keeps united 
under one government a great continental domain and whose 
laws give him the rights of citizenship in every part of it, 
with freedom of commerce in all territory within its bounda- 
iffs that protect his industry at home, 


ries. It is the nation’s tat 
the nation’s power that secures him his markets abroad, the 
nation’s army that guards him from the enemy; and the na- 
tion’s capital belongs to him as much as to anyone else. It is 
just as much his as is the town where he has his farm or fac- 
tory or office or store. 

What I have so far suggested relates to matters, all or most 
of which, I think, may properly be undertaken now as means 
of aiding in the war or in the reconstruction that will come 
immediately after it. But we are under obligation to look into 
the future and calculate the permanency of the University’s 
usefulness, for unless it is to be of enduring value, it would be 
wrong to suggest even small investment in it. Nowhere, I am 
sure, are fundamental conditions more favorable for infinite 
duration and ever-increasing influence and nowhere, after the 
war ends, will the obligation to acquire the necessary facilities 
for extension and expansion be greater. 


THE UNEQUALED ADVANTAGES OF Our LOCATION. 
Writing from Philadelphia to the Commissioners of the 
Federal District in 1795, with respect to the proposed Univer- 
sity, Washington said: 


Federal City, from its centrality and the advantages 

i ther respec it have over any other place in 

i United States, ought to be preferred as a proper site for 
such a University.’ 


Such also has been the opinion of practically everyone since 
Washington’s time who has given thought to the subject. 
About a decade ago, when a movement of expansion was 
undertaken by the University, the leaders among the nation’s 
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statesmen gave public expression to their views. What they 
then said, in large measure, remains true today. 
Former Vice-President Fairbanks said: 
“At such a University in the National Capital there will as- 


semble young men of ability from all portions of the country to 


enjoy facilities for education which will be unequaled any- 
where. They will not alone be able to enjoy the advantages - 
1 | mitted to study at 
t, but they will be 


nd association with young men 


afforded by the great libraries and be 


close hand the mechanism of the govern 


brought into intimate touch 
from all portions of the Rep 
all of the professional, business, political, literary, and scientific 
walks of life.” 


ic, who will become factors in 


Mr. Justice Day, of the United States Supreme Court, for- 
merly Secretary of State, said: 

“I have long shared the feeling that there should be at the 
National Capital one of the strongest and best institutions of 
Higher Education. No city in the country can rival Washing- 
ton in special advantages for such a university. 

“The opportunities found here for the student in any branch 
of learning are unsurpassed in the assistance afforded by 
museums and libraries of the most comprehensive character. 
And, above all, I would place the inestimable privilege which a 
residence here gives to a student in the opportunity to observe 
the workings of his government in the making and administra- 
tion of the laws. The student of law will here find an oppor- 
tunity to hear the best legal talent of the country in its court 
of final resort, and may hear the leading statesmen of the 
nation in debate in the Senate and House. 

“He will carry away not only the learning of the books, but 
the knowledge which comes from a near view of his govern 
ment in actual operation, information which should promote his 
patriotic interest in his country’s welfare, making of him a 
better citizen as well as a scholar.” 

Ex-Secretary Root said: 


ts in which Washington furnishes a 


ny resbe 
Education absolutely unequaled by any other 

place in the United State 
“This is especially true of Political Science, Jurisprudence 
Diplomacy, and International Law. The operations of a great 
government here, with which a student can readily keep 


standing in these 


furnishes to a 
brings to the aid of the study of 


George B. Cortelyou, former Secretary of the Treasury, and 
still earlier Postmaster General, and before that Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, testified to his personal interest as an 

i. 


alumnus of George Washington University, in the movement 


to increase its equipment so as to carry out Washington’s de- 
clared purpose. Within the past few months (1918) he has 
repeated that assurance of loyal interest. 


Ex-President ad then Secretary of War, wrote: 

“Washington is better adapted for the home of a university 
than an) ther city in the country. A really great university 
here would have its being in the national and cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the capital of the country, and at the same time 
would constitute a valuable leaven and influence for culture and 
learning in the political and social life of this city. It would be 
a compliance with the purpose of George Washington as out- 
lined in his will and would be a place where Northern, South- 
ern, Eastern and Western influences would unite to form a 
national American spirit.” 


Ex-Secretary of Commerce and Labor Oscar S. Straus, 
after enumerating the many scientific bureaus of the various 
executive departments which could be availed of, to the greatest 
advantage, by the students of a university located in Wash- 
ington, declared: 

“No other city in the world has ready at hand such educa- 
tional facilities in a concrete working shape as are found in this 
capital, * * * With its foundations upon broad lines, if 
given proper facilities, a university located here would offer 
advantages of the very highe st order, which no other univ ersity 
in the land, no matter how richly endowed, can supply.” 


The late Mr. Justice Brewer, who for a time was a professor 
in the University, and who always cherished the most lively 
hope of its fulfillment of the great mission which he conceived 
for it, referred in the course of a letter setting forth its numer- 
ous advantages to the immense influence which it could have 
in directing national and international activities. After de- 
claring that the presence and influence of the Supreme Court, 
Congress, the executive departments, and the foreign diplo- 
matic corps are considerations which make a university in the 
capital one of great attraction and value to students, he said: 
ors, who should be the most 


pursuing their several 
furnishing 


reflex way, the instrt 
d competent men of the day, 
lines Of investigation and study, wl 


sad ; 

se engaged 1 ul activities 
the be thought action ts as im- 
portant fron tion as the direct benefit to stu- 


No less important in this hour of increasingly intimate and 
important foreign relations with all their momentous problems, 
is the influence that might be exerted upon them by a university 
in Washington so well equipped as to draw to it students from 
all parts of the world. Hon. John Barrett, one of the most 


patriotic as well as most cosmopolitan of our citizens, now 


Director General of the Pan American Union, formerly 
American Minister to several countries in Asia and in South 
America, and a traveler in all quarters of the globe, long ago 


t 
spoke forcefully and intelligently upon this point, saying: 
“We have little idea wwe now +} ‘ (W 


ton) 1s among tore 


“Again, in China, more than once I heard men w 
for the | t \sia expre pr ind ; 
t have in its | 
Ww uld invite graduate 
} at these Chine 
said and ot the Statesmen of South 
and India, | gathered the impression that hundreds of ung 
foreigners would attend such a univer if it were located in 


the capital city of a country which to them typified moder 


and successful progress in education as well as in material 


accomplishment. 


Mr. Barrett then declared that he belie ved that if there were 
a great well-equipped university in Washington, known far 
and wide, 

“it would have among its throngs of students no ull propor- 

tion from South America, Europe, Asia and Australia.’ 


He then put a question, so pregnant with importance today 
as well as then, that we may well repeat it and ponder over it: 


What better influence could there be to stren then our pres- 
é road thi h in attendance (at such a university 
the ul he | resentative young men 
J I e leading « d, and especially from 
hose who ar 7 an example?” | 
Ambassador Brvce educator as well as a 
| diplomat, once wrote | 
\ Wiz ete e¢ to possess several quite special advan- 
t be the seat of a great university 
Unlike ye cities, it joes not feel the strain 
nd pressure | manufacturing industries. It 
cont ur ge number of residents—temporary 
du the sitt ess, or permanent—who are quali- 
fied t matters, men with a 
diversi and a wide knowledge of 
the whe government, it draws to 
elf, more perhaps persons of all types, 
of all stocks, of all | 
‘There i something netrop 1 abc Washington, 


to find one of i lief ornaments 


and a great metropou t . 
l to the highest forms 


ind glories in an institution dedicated 
or education an¢ 
than the distinguished British 
educator whom I have just quoted, have recognized the need 
of a great university at Washington. Andrew D. White, ex- 
Ambassador to Germany, and ex-President of Cornell Univer- 
declared his belief in the necessity of the 

learning in the United 
States, with Washington as its seat, so as to make generally 
available the wealth of books, laboratories, collections and 


illustrative material to be found there, 


American educators, no less 


sity, repeatedly 


founding of one more great institution of 


saying on one occasion: i 


» certain advantages 
r the country which 


“4 ; ju } j ld 
A university at Washington would 


do certain most vaiual 


and cot 


no other single institution could 


do.” 


Another educator, no less eminent, has spoken of the 
“unique opportunities offered by the government bureaus for 
tte students in all branches of 


the special training of post-g 


science.” 


He also declared that a foundation, at that time, was needed 


for the following objects: 
“(a) To facilitate the use of the scientific and other resources 
of the government for research; 

“(b) To codperate with unive rsities, 


colleges, and individuals 

in securing to properly qualified persons opportunities for ad- 
vanced study and research” ; 

and added that such a foundation 


‘will result in the advancement of Higher Educat 


t through- 
all educa- 


out our country, and provide the government a 
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tional institutions with a body of well-trained men th ut will be 
of the greatest service in the upbuilding and stren jthening of 
our civil and educational institutions,” 
The President of one of the oldest and most successful New 
England universities said: 
“I have always believed that Washington has 
above all other cities in this country 
graduate study. Whil« steadily oppos 
supported and controlled by the 

as steadily maintained 


advantages 
for the de velopment of 
ing the idea of a university 
national government, I have 
some day we should see in Wash- 


ington a collection of graduate schools which would do honor 
to the nation and furnish immense stimulus to research in 
every field of human knowledge, * * * \ univer in 
Washington can do for the Southern States what no Northern 
university can achieve. A university in Washington would 


tend to unify all the H 


ler Educatic n of the country %: 
TY - . . . 
lhe head of a Western university express« 
the establishment of 
“a graduate university at Washin; one that may make 
effective use of the unequaled collections of the government at 
the capital; it should be an institutt 
menting the work of the great State universities and of the 
older private foundations.” 
Still another from the West declared : 


d his interest in 


Ordinating and supple- 


“The chief good to be obtained from a national university 
is the opening of the various collections in Washington to ad- 
vanced students under such conditions and wise guidance as 
will enable graduate students fy m all the universities and col- 
leges to use the Scientific and other res yurces of the govern- 
ment for research.” 


j 


The President of a Pennsylvania university wrote: 

“The exhaustless treasures of knowledge and investigation 
at Washington should ty utilized. Jf anywhere in the land a 
Sreat graduate school should find its birth, it should be at 
Washington.” 

No Wasterut Duptication or Error’. 


In a recent address (January 11, 1918) to Cornell men, 
President Schurman, of that University, predicted that after 
the war there will be fewer colleges and universities; that 
institutions will not be able to continue where they do not fill 
a need better than other existing institutions can fill it; that it 
will be considered a crime a wasteful expenditure of public 
money—to have more than one when only one is needed. This 
is indeed an acid test. In many Cases it is the destructive test. 
But we are confident that if the rule of the “survival of the 
most needed” be invoked, The George Washington University 
can look forward to a prolonged career, and after the war to 
a greatly enlarged field of usefulness. While most educators 
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feel that we have in many parts of our country more colleges 
than can be well sustained, yet, I believe, that the majority of 
them, despite the establishment in Washington of the Carnegie 
Institution, will still endorse the words used many years ago by 
the head of one of the great educational foundations of the 
country : 

pportunity and an unusual 


“Washington presents a unique 
field for university effort 

“There could be no more wholesome influence in our National 
Capital than would be furnished by the intellectual and moral 


itv. Furthermore, the facilities 


atmosphere of a strong universit) 
of the government itself supplement in the most effective way 
the work which a university desires to do. An ever-growing 
constituency is furnished by the men drawn to Washington 
for various purposes, so that the building up of a strong uni- 
versity in Washington is not merely an addition of a new in- 
stitution to those already existing, but if is the establishment of 
an intellectual center in a unique strategic position. 

trolled by, but codperating with 


a real place in American Educa- 


“Such an institution, NoT ¢ 
the government, ought to fil 
tion,” 

At the time of the movement to expand the University a 
number of years ago, that unusually well-informed weekly, 
“The Nation,” said: 

“Its opportunities will le im pushing the development of 

cannot be duplicated elsewhere In certain 
it may easily outrank all other American 


facilities which 
branches of study, 
universities.” 
and it referred to the unequaled advantages it might have in 
teaching, not only Diplomacy, International Law and American 
History, but also Meteorology and the application of the 
Physical Sciences to Agriculture. 

Today we are in the midst of a great war undertaken to 
make the world safe for democracy; but we are striving, too, 
to discharge the reciprocal obligation to make democracy safe 
for the world. The rabbi of a prominent Hebrew congregation 


truly said: 

“The desire, expressed by Washington, Jefferson and the 
other fathers of the Republic, for a great university at the 
Capital of the Nation was the first legitimate offspring of the 
young Democracy. You cannot separate the two. Their 
destines were born together in the birth-throes of the Revolu- 
tion. * * * We need trained molders of public opinion. 
We need new centers of distribution, not only of seeds, but of 
political and cultural germs. Colleges and universities must 
assume the task of creating experts and specialists, whereby 
the well-digested principles may be given to the public schools 

ple generally. We need these experts, not only to 


and the peo 


propagate knowledge, but to discover new truths and to widen 
1 the boundaries of ascertainable truth. We must have univer- 
sities that will thus make for education in the higher Democ- 
acy and for the Democracy of Higher Education. Js it not 
time for the realization of George Washington's educati nal 


ambition 


Many memorials have been built to George Washi ington in 
. the National Capital. One of the highest monuments in the 


world, as well as a great memorial building soon to be erected, 
recall his name and Yet I am sure that if he were to 


suggest his own memorial, it would be a great, completely 
. equipped, fully endowed university. Other things may per- 
petuate his fame, but this more than anything else vir per 
petuate and extend his influence The desire, closest to his 
| heart, has so far never been completely realized, although The 
George Washington University has done much to make it a 
reality. But I believe there are thousands throughout the 
country who will make George Washington’s wish and will 
their will,—thousands who in a very real and practical way 

will become Executors of George Washington’s will, and make 

it their duty and their pleasure to carry into effect all that he 


planned. 
Such are our hopes and our plans, such our ¢ pportunities, our 
possibilities, our needs. All mz ty not be accomplis shed at once ; } 
the mighty and durable cannot be created ina moment. All can- 
not be attempted now ; the country’s needs must first be sup- 
plied,—through the university where possible, in preference : 
to the university where necessary. But, pledging it as an in- 
strument of patriotic service, promising that, whether great or 
small, it shall be worthy of its name and true to its ideals, 
despising not the day of small things, offering freely all that { 
we ourselves are or have, bespe: aking the cooperation of the 4 
loyal citizens of all sections of the great country of which 7 
Ww ashington is the capital, ever doing the duty that lies nearest 
us and mindful of all our local obligations, we nevertheless i 


believe we may look forward and that we should strive steadily S 
and earnestly for ae — which Mr..Justice Brewer once so i 
glowingly portrayed in an address at one of the nines ; 
midwinter convocations on Washington’s B irthday ¢ 


On this birthday I leave with 4 
you this thought: George > people ; 
of the United St rsuy; . 
its domicile, the District of Columbia; its field of toil. the 
Republic; the reach of its ever-in easing influence and glory, : 
the boundaries of space and time 
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In a tragic hour like this, when civilization seems 
threatened to be engulfed in the waters of desolation, our 
emotions almost forbid us to turn our thoughts to aught 
else, than to the issue which is to determine how history 
shall be privileged or required to chronicle the story of 
the world. With confidence however that in the end the 
animal is not to efface man from the earth, perhaps this 
is peculiarly an hour—solemn always as the graduate 
stands upon the threshold of life—for you to take account 
of the things of which you are possessed in attainments 
and purpose. Let me therefore after the way of my pro- 
fession, make of you certain inquiries, to some of which 
only I can suggest in part the answer, for the record of 
your lives will be the adequate answer to them all. Nor 
shall I have an apology to offer because these inquiries 
in a measure concern the need and duty of the hour; on 
the contrary an apology would be due you if they did not. 

Understanding the futility and peril of any other atti- 
tude, have you by study and reflection concerning the 
world of to-day, acquired the conviction that the un- 
compromising truth must now and always be the creed 
and religion of American citizenship; and are you to 
seek after the wisdom that is the foster-child of knowl- 
edge and the faith which is grafted on the growth of 
reason { 


* As published in part in the North American Review for October, 1918. 


od, ee 


‘ 
‘ 


As you have been obtaining understanding of some 
few things, have you approached to mastery over thought 
and expression? Have you starved the emotional side 
of your nature, or confused mere emotions with ideas? 


Do you appreciate how knit together must be the prac- 
tical with the ideal and beautiful of life? Is it your 
ambition to be well-balanced in judgment and conduct? 
Do you consider your intellectual possessions acquired 
here as a kind of ornamental veneer, and is to you cul- 
ture a thing apart from life? 

Do you realize the debt you owe to yourselves and to 
the State, and that it can be discharged only by a 
service in which the mind and the soul have the as- 
signment of an equally important part? What in your 
conception is to distinguish you above your fellow-men— 
not alone for your own usefulness and fame—but for the 
purpose of paying that debt? What are you to have by 
way of assets wherewith to pay it, and is there in your 
minds any foreboding that it will be unpaid, because 
you shall have been obliged to confess to a sorry bank- 


ruptey. How sincere is your gratitude toward the Uni- 
versity that during these vital years has been the nourish- 
ing mother to you all? 


Of these enquiries surely you will agree with me that 
the most vital is as to your attitude towards the truth ; 
for at no time has there been a more crying need for 
us to understand the destructive consequences of intel- 
lectual error and cowardice. 

How menacing are conditions when such an illustra- 
tion as the following can be cited that we do not desire 
knowledge of the truth! Im a recent litigation—not 
unlike the trial of Flaubert for the authorship of 
Madame Bovary—growing out of the suppression of a 
work of fiction which the author insisted was a portrayal 


of certain ominous aspects of life, the advocate said to 
the Court: 

To-day we of the multitude by turning away from the Truth when- 
ever it presents a forbidding or even an unconventional countenance are 
in the degrading, perilous bondage of an intellectual formalism. It is 

a bondage which—by construing words to be things, emotional ideals 
to be ideas, creeds to be faith, and superstition to be religion, appear- 
ances to be realities, and many a new-fangled notion to be the equivalent 
for the old-fashioned values— has brought us to the crossroads where 


we must take one of two paths; that for which ignorance or craven 
subserviency to popular prejudice is the sign-post or that where 
knowledge which is unafraid is pointing the way. One is easy to 
travel, for it goes downwards with the heedless, motley crowd, but it 
abounds in treacherous places; while the other, even if it require the 
prospects often disheartening, has the exhil- 
aration of the upward climb with an undaunted company, and reaches 


arduous journey amid 


the heights at last. 

The author insists that in his uncompromising portrayal of character 
he has invited us to have knowledge of the truth by seeing life as it is 
and not as some visionary souls would conceive it to be. Shall the ascetic 
zealot, the obsequious time-server, the professional reformer, the blatant 
demagogue or their hired man be commissioned by the Courts to deny to 
him this privilege? Nor is it extravagant to say that your favorable dis- 
position of this case will contribute in no small measure to fortify and 
sustain men in the determination no longer intellectually to ‘halt be- 
tween two opinions’—as the people of Israel, when arraigned by the 
prophet Elijah, were halting in their religious beliefs between Baal and 
Jehovah, 


? 


Have you any doubt as to the timeliness of such a plea 
ad a - . P offairac? 
or of its peculiar application to the world of affairs? 


It cannot fairly be said, that even the Church is an 
uncompromising seeker after the truth. Who can have 
the hardihood to assert this, when an English bishop 
seriously ascribes not a few of the embarrassments of 
the present world war—which primarily was due to an 
unwillingness of the world to face the truth—to our in- 
tolerance of long sermons? Not long ago at a patriotic 
Service in one of the most prominent churches of New 
York City, a well-known clergyman delivered the ad- 
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dress or sermon or whatever its proper characteriza- 
tion may be. On an occasion when hearers should have 
been stirred to the depths of their souls, the sacrilege 
was announced that this war had been decreed by God as 
a punishment to men for rejecting certain miraculous 
incidents of the Bible. In varying form this was harped 
upon, as a brutal, tribal god was enthroned in the stead 
of an overruling Providence. Before the Bar of that 
pulpit the illustrious dead of this country, that had toiled 
with ceaseless devotion over the intellectual and spiritual 
fabric of civilization, were hailed as the enemies of man- 
kind, because of their rejection of some forbidding ortho- 
dox views of yesterday; and pragmatism—that sane 
philosophy whereby often we may best appraise the 
value of truth and eculture—was denounced as a kind 
of ecclesiastical crime. Ascetic detachment from the 
world or priestly presumption furnishes no excuse for 
such rhetorical intemperance, at a time when not only 
laymen but prominent divines are insisting that belief in 
none of the miraculous incidents of the Bible is essential 
to religious faith. This is no day for attempting to 
revive the authority of the old scholastic formula: 
Ecclesia locuta est, causa finita est. The roll of English 
words which, from misuse as a cloak for pretence or even 
affectation, have deteriorated in meaning is a long one, 
and the Church should not regard it as without striking 
significance that many of such words, pious, sanctt- 
monious, fanatic, zealot and the like, relate to religious 
observances. It should be very solicitous not to give 
occasion for adding to that long roll. 

Nor ean these illustrations be regarded as peculiar or 
extreme. For years the Church set its face against the 
Revised Version of the Bible, with the indefensible inti- 
mation that the revisers had taken something vital from 
its spiritual and literary virtue. Though according to 
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scholars the Revision has faults, its superior accuracy has 
never successfully been impugned. It was written too 
with reverent pen, and particularly in the renderings of 
the poetical and the so-called prophetic books it repre- 
sents a marked advance over the King James Version 
in stately diction, arresting eloquence and processional 
beauty. It is likewise true that if proper recourse were 
had to the Revised Version and to the results of scholarly 
criticism, errors would be disclosed to which the Church 
in creed and doctrine and at very solemn services still 
adheres. 

Few well-informed laymen are not conversant with 
these facts as to the books of the Bible: That many 
of them were composed at a time wholly remote from 
the period to which they relate and by persons other 
than those to whom they are attributed: that few are 
without emendations and additions by others than the 
accredited authors; that often the writer in a later age, 
in order to give greater currency to the work and 
thus arouse the people from their spiritual and, per- 
haps temporal bondage, appropriated the name of some 
noted man of past generations; that the prophets were not 
foreteller but forthtellers, and that out of the apocalyp- 
tic literature immediately preceding the Christian Era 
grew much of the doctrine of the New Testament. 
Nevertheless the Church as an institution has not taken 
pains to disseminate such information which, when prop- 
erly interpreted, adds immeasurably to the historic and 
spiritual value of the Bible, and to the high-calling of 
religion; often it can scarcely be said to have assented 
to such information. 

The Church should be at the head of the advancing 
column of knowledge, and not content merely to be in 
the ranks, much less slothfully and ignominiously to lag 


behind; but above all things it must not put itself 
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again, as so often through days past, in opposition 
to that advance. It will not suffice for the Church to 
insist that it has accepted the truth; it must be able to 
say, in the words of Jeremiah, that it is valiant for 
the truth. Can the Church, quickening as has been and 
should continue to be its mission, fairly deny that, at 
times, it has not seemed willing to pause longer than 
did Pilate for a right answer to the abiding question, 
‘*What is truth?’’ 


[t is abundantly clear to-day that the disinclination 
of the world to face the truth is mainly answerable for 
this war which has brought us to the brink where we look 
into a frightful abyss. A mad nation, had before all 
men—in book and lecture and degenerate revelry—regis- 
tered its arrogant purpose to rule or ruin the world. It 
seemed the easier course to disregard the warning. 

Even after the rude awakening of our Allies, we slept 
on comforted with an elusive dream of peace through 
a compromise with barbaric greed and crime, when 
our dreams should have been nightmares: though if 
we are to apportion the responsibility for this error, 
a heavier burden will rest upon France and England 
than upon ourselves, For they, far better than we, 
could see the blackening war cloud and hear the mut- 
terings of the disastrous storm which was so soon to 
burst upon the world. France, whose frontiers touched 
the frontiers of Germany, though alive for years to the 
menace of its aggression, was for the moment lulled 
into the almost fatal diversion of staging the farce and 
burlesque of the Caillaux Trial before a wondering 
world. England turned a deaf ear to Lord Roberts, as 
he pleaded in vain for his country, by the addition of a 
few hundred thousand men to her expeditionary forces, to 
make ready against the evil day to come—‘‘ The Day’’ of 


the brutal toast, when German world-dominion in all its 
terror was to rise on the ruins of the British empire. 
His beseechings were but ‘‘devilish speeches’’ and his 
‘scheme’? was ‘‘more than anything else a plot for the 
destruction of Liberalism and for the abolition of civil 
freedom.’’? The hero who had added so much glory to 
English arms, was covered with obloquy in the Court of 
Public Opinion and was threatened with the ignominy 
of a cancellation of his pension. All the civilized peoples 
of the world, deaf to the voice of the truth, in varying 
degree were guilty of an awful error. 

Precisely as we are to reverence truth and knowledge 
o the love of that beauty—born of the 
which has been the faith and 


we must hold fast t 
wedlock of mind and soul 
inspiration of the creative genius of seer and prophet 
and poet. No one of them without its possession has 
reached to the highest achievement. Even Keats—with 
his foolish failure to utilize a supreme gift of imagi- 
nation—‘‘loved the principle of beauty in all things,’’ 
knew that ‘‘What the imagination seizes as Beauty must 
be Truth,’’? and ended with these lines his inimitable 
Ode: 

‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,’’—that is all 

Ye know on earth and all ye need to know. 

As we read the little he left to immortality—though 
perhaps it was comparatively much considering how early 
in life Death claimed him—we are entitled to think that 
his love of beauty would have taken him up to heights 
not far below the abiding place of Shakespeare himself, 
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ixley with all his clairvoyant vision into some as- 
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pects of life cannot be accused of undue idealism. Yet 


listen to his inspiring words as to mere beauty in the 


world of Art! 
But the man who is all morality and intellect, although he may be 
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good and even great, is, after all, only half a man. There is beauty in 
the moral world and in the intellectual world; but there is also a beauty 
which is neither moral nor intellectual—the beauty of the world of Art. 
There are men who are devoid of the power of seeing it, as there are 
men who are born deaf and blind, and the loss of those, as of these, is 
simply infinite. There are others in whom it is an overpowering pas- 
sion; happy men, born with the productive, or at lowest, the apprecia- 
tive, genius of the Artist. But, in the mass of mankind, the Aesthetic 
faculty, like the reasoning power and the moral sense, needs to be 
roused, directed, and cultivated; and I know not why the development 


of that side of his nature, through which man has access to a perennial 
spring of ennobling pleasure, should be omitted from any comprehensive 


scheme of University education. 


It is fealty to beauty expressing itself in the love 
of truth and justice that in great crises of life is able 
to bend destiny to our will. In our superficial way we had 
spoken of the levity of the Parisians and the French 
generally, and even Matthew Arnold,—in one of his 
American lectures by which, of all his prose writings, 
he wished most to be remembered,—has some like ill- 
conceived thoughts. We had failed to understand that 
the resolve which made Paris beautiful and all the other 
cities of France fair to look upon, was but one manifesta- 
tion of a spirit whose creative thought has had expression 
in a literature that is immortal. For when awakened that 
spirit was found disciplined and eager to shed blood in 
trench and onset, not alone to free France from the ruth- 
less invader—for she long ago could have secured a sepa- 
rate, selfish peace but to keep inviolate: for our people 
and for all peoples, the civilization of the world. 


Then too we must understand that genuine emotion 
is often but the fruition of lofty ideas even in normal 
times; and when the call of duty is heard it can exert an 
electric effect upon thought whereby sloth is transformed 
into action and peril into safety. Properly interpreted it 
is synonymous with devotion in days like these, and is of 


the very soul of love of country. Do we need more con- 
vincing proof of this than the well-nigh miraculous battle 
of the Marne and the first battle of Ypres; and can we 
doubt, that when the German hordes threatened Verdun 
by their murderous assault, the uttered vow They shall 
not pass invested with invincible strength the soldier 
of France? 

Yet while never minimizing the inestimable value of 
such genuine emotion upon conduct as well as thought, 
we must accommodate our exhibition of it to the appro- 
priateness of the occasion; for misdirected energy is 
often more mischievous than inertia. To the brain 
must be conceded such command over the feelings, 
that each of us may be able to say with Walt Whitman 
‘I am afoot with my vision,’’ and to have a right under- 
standing of an injunction like this of the Apocrypha 
‘“Weigh thy words in a balance and make a door and a 
bar for thy mouth.’’ Horace, in his refreshing and in- 
spiriting Sixth Epistle of the First Book beginning with 
the words 


Nil admirari prope res est una, 
—which are almost as frequently misinterpreted as they 
are quoted—says: 


Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 


Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 


And lest there be doubt of his meaning, he adds: 


Virtutem verba putas et 


Lucum ligna? 


The voice must be lifted up discriminatingly even in 
prayer; and wisdom adopted Juvenal as a favorite son, 
when in that matchless satire he besought mankind to 
invoke for itself mens sana in corpore sano, and depicted 
how grim ruin can be visited upon us through the grant- 
ing of our improvident appeals by the too indulgent Gods. 
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Never let us confound such genuine emotion with 
mere spasmodic ebullition of the heart through any of its 
lachrymose manifestations. Sentiment must not permit 
itself to languish into sentimentality; and if visions seek 
the borderland of idle dreams, the Imagination with all its 
strength of wing will soon exhaust itself in aimless flicht. 

Nor must we fail to keep company with elevating 
thoughts on the journey we are to make. And we cannot 
be in that company unless we cherish the books of litera- 
ture, for except through the glorious vistas they open 
up to us we cannot fully see nature or even God. Men 
may not prefer to continue in a sordid environment and 
remain unaffected by its contamination. To the alpha- 
bet and the simple words of life you have been taught, 
you must ever desire to add that knowledge which may 
be yours almost for the asking. You must have the 
prudence to put out at interest the little you have 
been taught here, until it shall multiply abundantly, 
and not choose to fritter that little away like spend- 
thrift or gambler in flippant thought and unenviable 
conduct. One who goes out from the University willing 
to forget that Horace and Virgil and Homer lived or to 
permit the creative books of the world to be dust-covered 
ornaments on the library shelf, cannot truly live his life; 
he will be fortunate if he avoids making a lamentable 
mess of it for himself and for mankind. 

Think too of the men content to pass their days with- 
out knowledge of the Bible for their inspiration! Some 
do this through pure heedlessness, and others from 
a conviction that inasmuch as the Bible can no longer 
be regarded literally as the inspired word of God, 
it is to be permitted to fall from its high estate. What 
a tragedy all this is; for not until the Bible was 
stripped of the false-work of crudities and misinterpre- 
tations could it be seen in its majestic beauty. No one 


can fully understand life unless thrilled by the wondrous 
diction of the Scriptures, which has been the common 
speech and one of the chief glories of the English people. 
Men that no longer hold the Bible in esteem—‘‘ which, ”’ 
as Macaulay so truly said, ‘‘if everything else in our 
language should perish, would alone suffice to show the 
whole extent of its beauty and power’’—do not wish to 
stand on resplendent mountain peaks, but are content 
to be in the valley -without the companionship of light. 
Read the worthy books of the world that they may min- 
ister to your highest gratification and intellectual and 
spiritual joy. This, however, should not be the sole 
or perhaps the primary purpose. Read great thoughts, 
think great thoughts, dwell with great thoughts, so that 
you may utter great thoughts when you are to speak 
forth as the staunch and convincing advocate of right 
and wisdom in the momentous days that are upon Us. 


For if doubts existed that vast changes impend in 
the life of society, of our nation and of the world, this 
war has resolved them all. Although considering your- 
selves bound by those worthy precedents which have 
met with general acceptation—since form is often of the 
substance of things—it is essential for you through fa- 
miliarity with the wisdom of the ages and by independent 
reflection, to understand the extent to which some old 
conceptions of life shall undergo revision. Change must 
be a requirement of progress and not the dictate of cap- 
rice or fashion. When later the consideration of this 
grave readjustment is properly uppermost in the minds 
of men, and there shall be the need for your voice to be 
heard in an ominous debate, it will not have a responsive 
audience, unless you know the abyss between the froth 
of rhetoric and the persuasive restraint of a compelling 
eloquence. Only intimacy with high thinking will give 
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you that mastery over expressicn which is mastery over 
opportunity. 

Remember however that you cannot attain to this 
mastery over expression, if you look upon graceful, force- 
ful language as the mere adornment of speech, like some 
showy raiment to be assumed as for a pageant and 
then laid aside. For notwithstanding the well-defined 
line of demarkation between the language of publie ad- 
dress and of conversation, no one can persist in the 
jargon of slang or the unexpressive colloquial phrase and 
hope to have at his command convincing language for 
formal occasions. The elusive thing we call style is 
made up of many elements impracticable to dwell upon 
in an address like this, but if it lack the inevitable words 
of grace and precision it is not genuine but spurious utter- 
ance. No amount of ornamentation will supply the defect 
of symmetry and beauty of proportions; and to a greater 
degree than we often realize does slovenly expression 
both reflect and promote slovenly thought. 

It is common knowledge and not confined to those ad- 
vantaged by university training, that our so-called Anglo- 
Saxon language by borrowings through adoption or 
adaptation from all tongues—ancient and modern—has 
endowed us with a heritage of which we should be the 
grateful beneficiaries. We often forget, however, that 
a sacred trust devolves upon us to add to its value; 
or if we may not do this, surely we are not to 
diminish that treasure by disregard of the obliga- 
tions of our privileged possession. How pitiably 
ineffectual is the presentation of a subject, when there 
are drafted into service overworked words wholly un- 
fitted for the use to which they are assigned, whilst 
unfatigued synonyms are rejected from ignorance, or 
their place usurped by an ostentatious parade of the 
imported foreign phrase! Never permit yourself to 
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doubt that without a well-grounded knowledge of the 
almost infinite resources of our language, you will be like 
a mechanic without tools; and do not make the mistake of 
supposing that in or out of court a good cause necessarily 
argues itself. 

[ know you are familiar with such thoughts. But I am 
recalling them to you, because of their immediate appli- 
cation to conditions in the world which are to follow upon 
the peace of a great victory; for we should be deeply 
concerned lest we find ourselves as unprepared for the 
problems of peace as we were for the problems of war. 
As high endeavor contends with selfish aim and wisdom 
with ignorance, the most vital issues concerning not only 
private property rights but the interests of the Republic 
are to be the subject of absorbing contention. Time 
permits me only to enumerate a few of them: The true 
relation of the State to the individual and the individual 
to the State; the limit of right to Government of visita- 
tion and regulation as to private industry as well as 
quasi-public corporations, in substitution for the hazard- 
ous experiment of governmental ownership; the just 
attitude of labor towards capital and capital towards 
labor; whether labor shall be paid by the mere abundant 
wage or, in addition, by a participation in the fruits of 
its creation, and the voice it shall have in the councils 
of industry ; to what extent shall we add to or take from 
our religious and political and economic creeds; which 
if any of the tenets of Socialism shall be adopted or 
adapted for our guidance; in what particulars if at all 
shall our theories of constitutional government undergo 
revision; to what enduring purpose shall our quickened 
love of country be directed in the day of peace, and what 
kind of universal military service in and out of institu- 
tions of learning shall we then exact of youth; what then 
shall be the character of our alliance with civilized nations. 
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These along with many other questions, which have so 
often been the occasion for declamation of demagogue 
and professional altruist, are soon to be answered by 
men that fear God and serve the State. And when the 
door of opportunity thus stands wider open than ever 
before for Wisdom to pass through, shall not the 
University graduate of to-day, with shining insignia of 
disciplined ardor and intelligence, be foremost in her 


great company? 


The University graduate should yield to no one in 
love of letters. As the years go by he should gaze with 
an increasing joy upon the wonderland of the imagina- 
tion, which lies outstretched before us with its beckon- 
ing beauty. He should know full well that there are 
dreams to be dreamed even in the day time, and that a 
man must have recourse to a hobby for his mental health 
as he would sit astride a horse for his physical health. 
Yet too many dreams must not be dreamed in detachment 
from life, and the hobby must not be a foolish plaything 
vith which we rock ourselves to unavailing sleep. Let 
it be our belief—much accentuated by the happenings in 
the world of to-day—that as never before must knowl- 
edge and truth be desired, not alone for themselves, but 
for the inseparable relation they have to the call of God 
to us to do the work of the world. 

If you would understand fully what I mean by this, 
read Idea of a University by Cardinal Newman, and 
Huxley’s lectures on Science and Education; and though 
to compare favorably even the style of Huxley with that 
of Newman may seem to some a kind of literary heresy, 1 
am guilty of it. None should wish to detract from the 
just repute of Cardinal Newman’s book; but candor com- 
pels one to say that throughout it there runs a kind of 
special pleading for knowledge and truth in association 
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with some discarded religious beliefs. The enthusiastic 
defense by one of his admirers in the preface of a lately 
issued edition of the book says of Newman, that he set his 
face rigorously against the school of religious thought 
known as Modernism. How depressing and confusing is 
such a view; and slight wonder that these lectures failed 
of any real accomplishment, with the author’s shut-in 
horizon as to truth which, in the main, he saw but from 
cloistered walks! Put alongside of this book that of 
Huxley’s and again and again in the refreshing contrast 
of its bracing atmosphere, you come upon such exhilarat- 


ing lines as these: 


In such a University, the force of living example should fire the 
student with a noble ambition to emulate the learning of learned men 
and to follow in the foot steps of the explorers of new fields of knowl- 


1g should be charged with that enthusiasm 


edge. The very air he breath 
for truth, that fanaticism of veracity which is a greater possession than 


much learning; a nobler gift than the power of increasing knowledge; 


by 80 much greater and nobler than those, as the moral nature is greater 


than the intellectual: for veracity is the heart of morality. 


If love of truth be our chief article of faith and pursuit 
of knowledge a religion, all life takes on a new and glori- 
ous aspect. Drudgery is set to the music of a song, sight 
prolongs itself into vision, dreams come true, intellectual 
serfdom is transmuted into sovereignty of the mind, 
whilst darkness with sham, pretence and all its baneful 
brood slinks off in terror of the coming Dawn. 

For death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth... 


Let me say now a few words as to the University 
that has laid the foundations so well for your educa- 
tion—for I know from the Faculty here something of 
the stuff of which you are fashioned—whereon you are 
to build the edifice of your character and achievement ; 
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that has pointed out the way you are to choose, though 
unable to accompany you far on the journey. 

If during these undergraduate years you have not had 
here some of the advantages—and they are distinct ad- 
vantages—of a sojourn within walls far removed from 
the world of activity, you have been in a Capital athrob 
with the fervor of a new national life. It cannot but 
be that contact with all this has deeply affected your 
thoughts and aims; and though you may regret the loss 
of that other university experience, bear in mind that 
your loss has not been without an accompanying gain. 
Nor will the university of to-morrow be in all respects 
the university of yesterday. The consensus of intelligent 
opinion is that after this war Oxford or Cambridge will 
not wholly return to the old ways, and that the educa- 
tional institutions of this country will not be as they once 
were, 

What is your thought about this University as you go 
out into life? Is it a deep and an abiding love? What 
claim is she to have upon you in the future? Do you feel 
towards this institution as Daniel Webster felt toward 
Dartmouth College, when, in words broken with emotion, 
he said: 

Sir, you may destroy this little institution; it is weak; it is in your 
hands! I know it is one of the lesser lights in the literary horizon of 
our country. You may put it out. But if you do so you must carry 
through your work! You must extinguish, one after another, all those 
greater lights of science which for more than a century have throw? 
their radiance over our land. It is, sir, as I have said, a small college. 


And yet there are those who love it. 


As one of her adopted sons, I have been asked to do 
my small part toward making this University as great 
as is the opportunity. Yet if you do not entertain 
toward your University a feeling kindred to that which 
Webster had for Dartmouth College, she cannot and 
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ought not to become this greater University, for she has 
no purpose to accomplish. 

Let me give you an illustration of the thought I wish 
to convey. Under old conceptions and definitions The 
Corporation was looked upon largely as an artificial 
being or legal entity; and this idea still survives in some 
legal] aspects. The modern-day view of the corporation 
however, is that it is a collective name standing for the 
aggregate interests of all its members. So it is with the 
University as an institution. It is not an abstraction but 
a reality—to be made a living force by the hopes and 
devotion of all those whom their Alma Mater has 
nourished, and who together constitute the University. 

We declaim overmuch about American ideals, but any 
such declamation which fails to match with the perform- 
ance of simple duties is not a good asset of the Republic. 
Have visions but let them be extensions of sights. 
Cherish ideals, but let them be the outgrowth and fruit- 
age of ideas. Let civic creeds be not mere platform 
deliverances; and let public zeal proceed from a lowe 
of State which shall have its roots thrust deep down in 
a consciousness of worthy achievement, or at least worthy 
effort in all that has to do with our daily walk of life. 

To such end we must often begin at the beginning; and 
surely it is not beneath your dignity to have for one of 
your beginnings the fixed resolve that this University 
shall profit by your being of her children. May none of 
you forget—and this is not only accepted Scripture as ¢ 
guide for ethical conduct, but a good maxim for the world 
of affairs—that in order to earn the right to be the ruler 
over many things we must be faithful over a few things; 
and your unalterable determination to have this Uni- 
versity an increasing power in the land will surely be : 
true faithfulness over one of these few things. And 
such determination will in part pay the debt of gratitude 
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you owe to the distinguished President of this Institu- 
tion, and supplement the meager recompense to the de- 
voted members of its Faculty for their untiring service 
to you and to the sacred cause of learning. 

Be not so foolish as to hope to become the worthy man 
or woman if you are her thankless child. Let your vow 
be that she shall be as ‘‘A city set on a hill, that cannot be 
hid.’’ Remember, nevertheless, that by no idle thought or 
legerdemain or lordly fiat can this University become thus 
splendid in widening influence, but only by the unremit- 
ting watchfulness of those who shall love the very stones 


of her walls. 


It had been my intention to end my Address here. 
But what I have said seems so trivial beside the momen- 
tous happenings in the world, that I cannot part company 
with you without adding something as to your peculiar 
contribution to our Country in this hour of her direst 
need—not alone or primarily of money, time or talent 
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but of yourselves, according to the abundance of your 
possessions. In considering what that contribution shall 
be, let us put far away from us such words as ‘‘our bit”’ 
or ‘‘our best’’—words which have become larg‘ ly worth- 
when 
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newly coined. The University Graduate should have 
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that to give which will be real and practical as well as 
academic in the true sense. Do not however forget that 
it is not without justification that academic has come to 
be a kind of reproach, as synonymous with that which 1s 
formal and speculative and even visionary. If ever in 
history surely it is to-day that the University training 18 
to be weighed in the balances. It must not be found 
wanting. 

In the oft-quoted words of Areopagitica, which have 
now a new significance for the world, Milton says: 


19 
Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sk ep, and shaking her invincible locks; 
methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 
her u zzled eyes at the full midday beam; purging and unscaling 
her lo sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. 


Nor was what Milton thus saw in his vision an abstrac- 
tion, any more than is the University of which I was 
speaking a moment ago. Though rooted in the organic 
law of a Constitution, that nation could only be a living 
growth, when there had been breathed into it the devo- 
tion, the dreams, the aspirations and the prayers of a 
consecrated people. . So must we feel towards our own 
Country; and the university graduate should make his 
contribution to Her the more impressive by way of 
Saving response and deed, for its source is at the ex- 
haustless fountains of living waters. He above all others 
can be quite sure that the emotion born of high purpose 
will traverse seas and cross continents to inspire our 
soldiers—who typify all our men under arms—as they 
contend against evil forces wherewith there can be no 
compromise, For the spirit of these men will in the end 
but reflect the spirit of those for whom they fight. 

What then shall that spirit be in us? Surely some- 
thing even more embracing and devotional than it now 
is, quickened though it has become. For while no 
loyal American should be so foolish as to consider our 
citizenship at the outbreak of the war as not abreast 
of that of France or England, or to believe that, as a 
man, the American soldier was not the equal of the 
French and the English soldier, or that by experience 
he could not rival them in discipline and valor, we must 
nevertheless generously admit that France and England 
have outstripped us in consecration and heroic endeavor. 
Unquestionably this in large measure has been due to 
the agony and bloody sweat of their awful trial; yet to 
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whatever cause it be traceable, the knowledge summons 
us to a mighty awakening. For the Soldier of the Union 
cannot wholly be as those other soldiers, unless by the 
prodigal gift of ourselves to our Country he like them 
shall become the incarnation of a people’s regenerate 
life. 

Fortified and sustained by this inspiring thought— so 
made a part of ourselves that we no longer are called upon 
to refer to it, any more than the man of honor needs to 
carry about with him the Decalogue as a guide for 
conduct—let us revert to the imperative duty of the hour. 
Practical in our thoughts may we remember always that 
if it be true that Hell is fighting for ascendency over 
Heaven, it is equally true that fiends are at war with 
men. Having pondered much and resolved mightily we 
must now translate our faith into action. President 
Wilson, as the inspired spokesman of us and our Allies, 
has nobly stated the aims and the will of the civilized 
world; but ceaseless repetition of his words will detract 
from their dignity, causing them to have a deteriorated 
meaning, as was true of the words of high purpose re- 
ferred to a few moments since. 

The time has come for us to realize as never before, 
the primary things for which we fight. On some to- 
morrow there will be the coming war against besetting 
greed, and labor truculent and capital with a whip; 
against the arrogance of privilege, and the wrong that 
traflies in the virtue of the weak or buys preferment 
for dishonored aim; against spurious fame, and glut of 
wealth that guile auctioneers in the market places for 
souls, and against pretense and all the petty manifesta- 
tions of unworthy citizenship. But it is a war to be post- 
poned until a certain victory is first won in this wat. 
Otherwise instead of a transfigured edifice for the abode 


of the nobler civilization we have persuaded ourselves t0 
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expect, we shall see only some Castle in Spain of our 
dreams, floating in air as do all such castles. 

The Colors eall to us now to discharge our immeasur- 
able debt of gratitude to our Allies and to save our own 
imperilled land. And in order that to-day of all days we 
may understand clearly what is required of us let us 
visualize this battle line in France, with the thought burnt 
into our brain of the anguish and waste places of earth, 
if that line which has been bent shall at last be broken. 

We are to fight to prevent that line from being broken 
and to advance it to the Rhine, and if the sacrifice of life 
be not too great, to have our armies occupy the territory 
of Germany; or at least we are to build a we all of bayonets 
about this mad nation, until she give evidence by abase- 
ment and penitential deed, that she is entitled to the abso- 
lution which will re-admit her into the family of nations. 
We are to fight to give back to France .e—the France of 
splendid chivalry and unconquerable will—the fair prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, by the loss of which she was 
disfigured in an unrighteous war, brought on by Bismark’s 
now admittedly forged Ems telegram. Then wherever 


restoration can take place, we are—out of indemnities 


exacted of Germany—to restore the subjug: rated parts of 


Belgium and France of which the German has made in 


truth ‘‘An Empire of Death’’; leav ing to an admonishing 


memory such things as cannot be restored as Shrines 


and Holy Places, whither men shall pilgrimage in days to 
come, to dedicate themselves anew to a contending faith, 
which shall smite down the brutal hand of might when- 
h at the throat of right and 


ever it rea iches out to elute 
wounds of Belgium 


virtue. We are to fight to stanch the 
bled all but to death. We are to fight for England, our 
beloved mother-country, whose sentinel ships have stood 
between us and the murderous crews at Kiel. Her 
armies too have stood by the side of those of France, 


Bc alsa 


== 


SE a ae en 


SSS et ee 


“a 


who united now with England may well repeat the 
words which Shakespeare put into the mouth of King 
Philip, when addressing King John in the day of their 
warfare before the walls of Angiers: 

England thou hast not sav’d one drop of blood 

In this hot trial, more than we of France, 


If gratitude be not as La Rochefoucauld declares 
merely the secret desire for favors to come, but the 
highest devotional instinct with which God has endowed 
mankind, let us postpone, and if need be for the moment 
suppress utterly, humanitarian thoughts of the ideal 
State and a finer world, until we shall have paid back to 
Belgium and France and England and Italy as well, the 
supreme debt of honor we owe to them for having saved 
us from an awful doom. If the American Republic 
stop short of this, our Allies—speaking for the suffering 
nations, and for God himself—shall be entitled to say in 
their despair: She left us to the mercy of our enemies 
and is of those 

That keep the word of promise to our ear 


And break it to our hope 


Then too have this remaining thought ever present with 
you, as you go out from this University to fight or to 
counsel others to fight. Understand that although the 
soldier is to consider himself the crusader and the mes- 
senger of God, he is also to be the Soldier of the Union. 
He of course is to have in mind a world to be born agai 
to righteousness, but he must go forth to avenge the 
death of our helpless men and women and children 
murdered on the high seas, and the dishonor to our Flag. 
He is to save our homes and our defenceless loved ones; 
and above all things, he is to fight to keep from off the 
hallowed person of the American woman the defilement 
which is a thousand deaths. 


— 


And, in the end, the common interests of civilization 
are to dictate what the resulting peace shall be, though it 
must be ‘‘as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
} "+5 9 

Justice. 

Only if we glory in these thoughts, looking upon the 
lavish gifts of our possessions and of ourselves for the 
well-being of the Republic and of mankind as a precious 
privilege, are we entitled to share the incorruptible faith 
of Isaiah that the Lord of hosts shall be for strength to 
them that turn back the battle at the gate. 

What wondrous words are those of Isaiah! 

In that day will the Lord of hosts become a crown of glory, and a 
diadem of beauty, unto the residue of his people; and a spirit of judg- 
ment to him that sitteth in judgment, and strength to them that turn 
back the battle at the gate. 


He too, you recall, was speaking of a wavering line of 
battle surging into the city and back again to the gate 
where the foe was overcome. Again there is the bent 
line, yet of such proportions now that on its steadfast- 
ness depends not the fate of a little city, but the fate of 
the world. The American soldier has loitered long but 
he is on the line at last, and at an hour when that line 
would surely be broken but for his coming. What a 
thought to thrill every fiber of our being, that we are to 
be of the Saviours as we have been of the Saved! 

If to that Soldier we thus give all that we have to 
give, adding to his strength this strength of our fervor 
and consecration and of our will now to prevail, and to 
build in the day of Peace a new Kingdom upon Earth, 
we may aver in all reverence: The Lord of hosts shall 
not venture to withhold of His strength from them that 
are to turn back the battle at the gate. 


| 
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GrorcE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY : 


ES OF 


Tue Boarp or TRUS’ 


h 


I have the 


GENTLEM 
in detail the financial operation 
ended August 31, 1918, and e& 
as required by the By-Laws of the 
Audit Company of New York. 


for the fiscal year 


ion of Trust Funds, 


American 


ting the con 
» University, certified by 


follows: Con- 


rof *ssor- 


Trust Funds were received ¢ 
gressional Professorship of English Fund $4.23; nni 


ship Fund $50.60; Nellie Mayn: fund $1,000.00; 


Endowment Restoration and 


10.00; Denman 


Jacques Law 


ol 


Law School Fund $62.60; Law + 
School Fund $177.33; Jacques Medical School 3; Law 
ilding $0,015.00; Fifty Tl nd-D ing and 


1 


School Bui nd § 

Grounds Fund $2, 00: Administration Bu g¢ Fund $2,000.00 Total 
$9,849.34. Payment from Trus sind was made as follows: $1,000.00 
paid on mortgage : G Street The Trust Funds aggregate 
$501,772.85, a net increase O! 7 


Two New Trust Funds were established during the year by order 


of the Board of Trustees: 
executory trust fund to be 


Building Fund,” an 
at the northwest corner of 


“Administration 1 
f the property 


used for the purchase 0 
21st and G Streets, and 
“Endowment Restoration nd Accretion Fund,” a general endow- 
ment for the restoration of funds used for general purposes prior 


to 1910. 


sre increased by the pur- 


97 


Property values for Educational uses wé 
.d lot. at 2105 G Street, at a cost of $2,795.17; 


chase of an unimproved ! 
by new entrance, enlargement ¢ f heating plant, and fireproofing at 
9023 G Street at a cost of $2,686.73; ind an expenditure of $3,462.86 
for remodelling, and installing a heating plant at 2101 G Street in 


as an administration 
g for five years. The 
te is $507,442.49, an in- 


1 


anticipation of it 

building, under the 

present total value o! 
e for the year of $8,944.76 

$876.17 and Library Books costing $1,506.41 

After writing off depreciation of 2% 

values stand as 


‘ 
$45,076.89. 


s of the option run! 


educational real esta 


creas 


Equipment costing 
were added during the yea 
ment and 1% on library books, 


on equip! 
follows: Equipment $93,896.71; Library Books 


the book 


The Mortgage Debt of the University was reduced by the pay- 
ment of $4,000.00 on 2023 G Street and of $470.37 on 1300 L, Street. 
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Se ners 


art 
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Total reduction $4,470.37. The 


fiscal year is as follows 


Total 


Contributions, other th: thos 
were received as follows 
S : 
elgian S« » Com 


HE TREASURER 


Mortgage debt at the close of the 


$ 7,500.00 
6,500.00 
£,500.00 
3,392.13 


$21,892.13 


nentioned under Trust Fund 


mittee, for lectures.. $600.00 


for furnishing : 70.82 


50.00 


110.00 


Donations for prize 
To $830.82 

Property under lease for ed tional purposes is as follows: 

2101 G Street, leased from | mber 1, 1917, for five years, with 
privilege of purchase during that perios 

2024 G Street, leased fro 1 October 1, 1917, tor two years 

Fifth and sixth floors of the New Masonic Temple building 
leased from September 1, 1918, for tw ears 


AND LIABILITIES 


he Univer- 


Assets and Liabilities of t 
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Respectfully submitted, 


HoLMgEs, 


HARLES W. 


Cc 


Treasurer. 


We 


1918, and submit our report, 


have examined the 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY for the year ended 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Report of the American Audit Company 


October 16, 1918. 


accounts and records of 


including Exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—Balance Sheet, 


As at August 31, 1918. 


“B”—General Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“C”—Medical School Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“Dp”—Law School Surplus, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“B”—Revenue Account, 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 


“F"_Department of Arts and Sciences, 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 


“G”—Department 0 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 
“H”—Law School, 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 


“]”—Law Summer School, 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 


“ 7”—Medical and Dental Schools, 
For the year ended August 31, 1918. 
“K”—University Hospital, 
For the year enc 
h Receipts and Payments, 
ust 31, 1918. 


ied August 31, 1918. 


“L”—Statement of Cas 
For the year ended Aug 


“M”—Trust Funds, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“N”—Endowment Funds Investments, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“Q”—Executory Trust Funds and Investments, 
As at August 31, 1918. 


“p”__Endowment 
and Expense, 
For the year ended Aug 


7 


ust 31, 1918. 


GEORGE 
August 31, 


f Arts and Sciences Summer School, 


and Executory Trust Funds, Income 
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CasH: $18,192.35. 


We counted the cash on hand October 1, 1918, and reconciled the 
Cash Account with bank pass books as at August 31, 1918, finding cash 
in accordance with the balance shown by the books and deposits in 
banks, as per bank pass books and statements. 


Accounts REcEIVABLE: $6,942.06. 


This amount consists of fees, etc., due for the term 1917-1918, from 
students in the various departments, and other accounts receivable as 
follows: 


School of Graduate Studies exis $ 569.13 
Columbian College .... ie CET 
College of Engineering Suds 930.42 
Teachers’ College ..... Be ee pe 
Summer School ? 776.22 
Total, Department of Arts and Sciences $3,808.96 
Law School Pa SE LS TEL oe NS 
Law Summer School = ies 15,00 
——_—_—_ 620.37 
Medical School ..... pace Bee tee. or oe evigaabeed J 328.35 
Dental School ........... asf and ches dati sictanadihilad neal . 130.25 
—— 458.60 
Accounts due University Hospital from patients for 
the year 1917-1918 —...... Ranh a = 614.49 
Income from Endowments, available, but not trans- 
ferred to University account as at August 31, 1918 1,439.64 


$6,942.06 


The balances standing in accounts due at September 1, 1917, remain- 
ing unpaid at August 3%, 1918, are considered worthless and were 
charged against the respective Surplus Accounts. 


DEPRECIATION : 

Depreciation on the Library books, Universtiy Equipment and Hos- 
pital Equipment was charged off to the amount of $2,040.13. 
REAL Estate: 


During the year a lot at 2105 G Street, Northwest, was purchased, 
and permanent improvements were made to the property 2101 G Street, 
Northwest, to the value of $3,462.86. This amount is carried as an as- 
set in this report, and will be charged off as an expense in subsequent 
years unless the property is purchased, in which event it will become @ 
permanent asset. 


Net Income: 

The Net Income for the year from all departments, exclusive of the 
University Hospital, was $13,901.05, as shown by Exhibit “E.” 
GENERAL SuRPLUS : $269,301.53. 


_The changes in this account since August 31, 1917, are shown by Ex- 
hibit “B.” 
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MepIcaL ScHoor, SURPLUS: $27,147.62. 
of the University Hospital and 


This account includes the surplus 
31, 1918, as shown by Ex- 


Medical and Dental Schools at August 
hibit “C.” 


Law Scuootr, Surpius: $1,249.10. 


This account represents the Law School Surplus as at August 31, 


1918, as shown by Exhibit “D.” 


Trust Funpbs 
inspected the securities representing the In- 


On October 15, 1918, wé 
Trust Funds, in stocks, 


vestments of the Endowment and Executory 
bonds and notes, as per Exhibits “N” and vy © Foy 


cash balances as at August 31, 1918, representing un- 
and unexpended income $9,912.74, of the 
Trust Funds with the bank pass books and 


We verified the 
invested principal $8,686.76, 
Endowment and Executory 
statements 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tue AmertcaAn Aupit CoMPANY, 
By C. R. CRANMER, 
Resident Manager, 
Approved: 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, President. 
Attest: 
C. W. Grercuins, Asst. Secretary. 
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Balance as at September 1, 1917 


Add: 


Transfer fror Fifty Thousand 
Building and Grounds Fund 

1916-1917 Fees Chi i 

Old Accounts Collected 

Net Income for Ur rsit for 
ended August 31, 1918, transtert 


Revenue Accoun 


Less: 


General Funds 
Building Fund 
Uncollectible Accounts, 19 
Endowment Income, 1916-1‘ 
1916-1917 Summer Scho 


1916-1917 Fees credited 


Students’ Ledger difference adjusted 


Net Income Medical and Dent 


the year ended A at 
ferred to Medical 1 Su 
hibit “C” 
Deduct Net Loss Law sche 


ended August 31, 
Law School Surplus, Exhi 


Balance August 31, 


Nore py TREASURER: 


Balance August 31, 
Invested in Real Estat 
Students’ Accounts 


Deficit August 31, 


$267,821.06 


Dollar 
1,000.00 
8.50 
25.00 
m 


13,901.05 


1,319.03 
118.81 


79 2 
fee 


s 


$13,454.08 


$269,301.53 


269,318.81 


$17.28 
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Exuusit “C.” 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SURPLUS 
As at August 31, 1918. 


Balance as at September 1, 1917 


Add: 
1916-17 Fees Charged ........sesssessessossesssnssensnennnennesensnnesnseuncnnonscanees 55 
Old Account Collected SEE UR WW ee: ee 42.12 
63.80 


Hospital Accounts 1910-16 Collected 

Net Income Medical and Dental Schools for the year 
ended August 31, 1918, Exhibit id gee en scion 

Net Income University Hospital for the yea ended 
August 31, 1918, Exhibit “KO -------sece--eseeeeeeneseneseneennes 

$28,900.40 
Less: 
Uncollectible Accounts : 


Medical and Dental Schools, 1916- 
$405.31 


1917 
University Hospital, 1916-1917........ 929.25 
——__ 11,334.56 
Fees 1916-1917 33.01 
Old CCU acaitcensicncnsitsccscnccinctronnns 85.21 
Building Coal Bin at Hospital 300.00 
1,752.78 
Balance as at August 31, 1918 ......-----c--s-sesseseseeesersens $ 27,147.62 


Nore sy TREASURER: 
$ 8,009.22 


1,123.09 
9,132.31 


....$ 18,015.31 
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Exursit “D.” 
LAW SCHOOL SURPLUS. 
As at August 31, 1918. 


Balance, as at September 1, 1917... ; eae ..$ 3,308.38 


Add: 
1915-16 Fees Charged................-.-- 10.00 
1916-17 Fees Charged.......-----c--s--e-eeenseerenennenesnees 20.00 
Pen EN TS 
$ 3,338.38 
Less: 
Uncollectible Accounts, 1916-17 $ 
Old Fees Credited ; 
Payments for Instruction, 1917 sees 45.00 
Deficit Law School for year ended August 
31, 1918, Exhibit “H” 634.45 
—_————- 2,089.28 
Balance as at August 31, 1918 ..$ 1,249.10 
Norte By TREASURER: 
Balance August 31, 1918-..--.-----------:o---sesenteeees We .$ 1,249.10 
Invested in Equipment, et... $ 1,559.41 
Students’ Accounts Uncollected_.........---.------ 620.37 


2,179.78 


$ 930.68 


Deficit August 31, 1918......-.-ssssesssessnesssnmessnnsesnnensnsecennnsennsenney 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Tuition : 


School of Gradua 
Columbian College 
College of Engine 


College 


Matriculation: 


School of 
Columbian 
College of 
Tez 


College 
Engine 


chers' College 


Laboratory: 


c 1 of Graduat 
Columbian Coll 
Eng 


ne 


College 


School of Graduat 
Columbian Coll 
College of Engines 


Teach College 


rs 


Miscellaneous: 


Contribution for Sis 
Contribution for Pi 
Contribution for Chi 
Rent of Fraternity Room 
Fire Loss Claim > 


Graduate 


2023 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


” 


Exuisit “F. 


ended 


Income. 


te Studies 


ring 


ering 


e Studies 


ering 


e Studie 


rin 


» 


31, 


na K 
Beta 
Omega 


1918 


300,00 
2,605.00 
1,100.00 

310.00 


404.49 
361.24 


229.00 
1,00 
628.00 


309.00 


———————— 


10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
332.00 
100.00 


—_——— 


$ 87,490.29 


4,315.00 


4,211.83 


2,437.00 


467.00 


$98,921.12 
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Expenses. 


Salaries aan 
Laboratories . 
Stationery and Printing 
Library 

Sigma Kappa Prize 

Pi Beta Phi Prize 

Postage 

Telephone SS EES 
Depreciation on Equipment 
Depreciation on Library Books 
Miscellaneous 


Advertising Scholarships 
University Scholarships 
High School Sche larships 
Faculty Scholarships 
Ministerial Aid 


University Aid 


University Hall: 


SP SE Te 
Rent : 

Heat and Light 

Repairs . 

Hauling 

Insurance ......... : 
Supplies and Expense .... 


Transferred to General Funds 


Net Income Department of Arts 


School transferred from Exhibit 


Net Income transferred to Revenue 


Nove: 


$58,691.49 
2,971.82 
691.86 
152.63 
10.00 
10.00 
194.42 
330.99 


893.73 
271.28 


290.13 
———— $64,508.35 
525.00 
1,485.00 
911.25 
358.75 
465.60 
671.18 


—___—__—— 4,416.78 


4,524.12 
1,506.20 
2,834.42 
1,105.11 
185.00 
293.06 
985.74 
— 11,433.65 
80,358.78 
17,500.00 


————_ $_ 97,858.78 


1,062.34 


and Sciences Summer 


“3.3 joni : “~ 1,659.26 


Account, Exhibit “E”...$ 2,721.60 


_—_— 


Library books were purchased during the year to the amount of 


$1,139.49. 


DEPART! 


SUM) R LOO 
Fo he year \ ust 1, 191 
cor 
Tuition f 00 
Laboratories 67.13 
ee a es | 1 
$ 7, 
Salaries 139.88 
Advertising 8.00 
Miscellaneous i. 
= $7 
S P 


Net Income transferred to Dey 
Exhibit “F” 
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Exursrr “H.” 

LAW SCHOOL 

For the y 

Income. 

Tuition 

Matriculation ....... 

Library casa 
Reinstatement Fee aes 

Contribution for Phi Delta Phi Prize 
Contribution for Herrick Prize 

Contribution for Ellsworth Prize 


Expenses. 


ASURER 


ear ended August 31, 1918 


$ 21,537.00 
880.00 
740.00 
5.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


Salaries ........ $17,806.04 
Library = : ; 92.10 
Stationery and Printing 170.89 
Telephone .........--..- 137.67 

100.00 


Postage 

Advertising — 

Phi Delta Phi Prize 
Herrick Prize 

Ellsworth Prize 
Depreciation on Equipment 
Depreciation on Library Books 1 


584.37 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
64.95 


64.64 


Miscellaneous 61.95 
ais 19,957.61 

Law Hall: 
AT Rane: Seamer oe 515.00 
2 pete ote Rea A oe 3,000.00 
Light Ecce Redan 153.09 
Repairs to Equipment 79.46 
10.69 


Supplies and Expense 


Transferred to General Funds 


Net Income Law Summer School transferred from Ex- 


hibit “TI” -... 


nine 3,758.24 


1,000.00 


Net Deficit transferred to Revenue Account, Exhibit “ 


Note: 


Library books were purchased during the year to the 


st 31, 1918 


$362.10 
Exuyrsit “TI.” 
LAW SUMMER SCHOOL 
For the year ended Augu 
Income. 
BET OROIER cock <cevaetearicioneiocneneslcceesadnaaiaiont - 


Expenses. 
Salaries et ES 
Advertising 
Postage 


$ 828.20 
32.40 
5.00 


Net Income transferred to Law School, Exhibit nes Id 


mn 144.40 


$ 23,237.00 


144.40 


amount of 


$ 1,010.00 


865.60 


MEDIC 


For 


Medical School: 
Tuition 
Matriculation 
Laboratory 
Library 
Rent of M 
Miscellanex us 


Dental School: 
Tuition 
Matriculation 
Infirmary 
Library 
Rent of Microscope 


Miscellaneous 


Salaries 

Laboratory 

Infirmary 

Stationery and Print 
Advertising 
Telephone é 

Postage 

Dues, etc 

Depreci 
Depreciation on Libr 
Faculty Scholarships 
Miscellaneous 


Medical Hall: 
Wages ..... 
Heat and Light 
Hauling 
Repairs 
Supplies and Expe 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


EXHIBIT 


AL AND D 


the y 


incom 


icroscopes 


ing 


ation on Equipment 


ary Books 


Transferred to General Funds fr 


School 


Net Income Medical 


Revenue Account, 


Library hooks were 


$487.13 
Nore: 


Equipment was pur 


to the amount of $110.00 


and Dent 


Exhibit 


ch used dur 


23 


$< 90 

e4 64.66 
6,278.03 
2 040 91 
1,000.00 

x KOW O4 

————— 5, 527.2 

sferre to 

$ 8,437.42 

nount of 

the Dent 1 rmary 
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Exar “K.” 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 


For the year ended August 31, 1918. 


Pay Patients: 


Collected ......... 
Uncollected 


Salaries -.. 
Table Supplies -. 


Medical and Surgical Supplies 


Electricity and Gas 
Fuel 

Laundry 

Repairs. ne 
Miscellaneous Supplies 
Ice cocccceses: ~ ccceoccoccecce 
Telephone koe sem 
Stationery and Printing 
Insurance - . gion 
Interest f 

Plating <n 
Miscellaneous 


Transferred to General Funds... 


Net Gain transferred to 


“cn 


Income. 


Expenses 
14,793.15 
92172 


3.56 


$ 61,386.73 
1,500.00 


Medical School Surplus, Exhibit 


---f 


$ 63,812.04 


62,886.73 


———_—— 


925.31 


—— 
— 
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Exuisit “M.” 
TRUST FUNDS. 
As at August 31, 1918. 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


RAL | 
| Dp 

i 1 at [ to be invested and in- 

ort of the general work 


Subscription Gifts Endowment Fund, 1845-1851: 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
College by general subscription | 
and 1851, as a permanent endowment for t 
the College. (Formerly called the Poindexter Endow- 
ment Fund.) .- S 

Withers Endowment Fund: 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian 
College between the years 1851 and 1870, for increasing 
the endowment fund of the College; John Withers of 
Alexandria, Virginia, giving $16,100, and the balance 
being obtained by general subscription. (Formerly 
called the Forty Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund.) 26,891.46 


Corcoran Endowment Fund: 

Fund raised by authority of the 
College and Columbian University between the years 
1871 and 1886, to be forever held inalienable, and not to 
be diminished by use for the support of the institution, 
but the whole amount to be invested, in the discretion 

best judgment, 


therefrom to be 
insti- 


yetween the years 1845 
he support of 


Trustees of Columbian 


of the Trustees and according to their 
and the interest thereon, or the income 
used for the current expenses and support of the 
tution; William W. Corcoran, ot Washington, D. C., 
112,000, and the balance being obtained by gen- 
($189,048.75 of this fund invested in 
Hospital Lands and 
. 217,864.92 


giving $ 
eral subscription 
Deed of Trust on Medical and 
Buildings) -....--.---- pe ine tate 
Syms Endowment Fund: 
Bequest of Samuel Robert Syms, of West Hoboken, . 
New Jersey, in 1891, to Columbian University, to be 
Trustees towards the endowment of the 


applied by the 


College Proper -------------o-se-seneseesneeencennennsnnees 1,500.00 


258,781.94 


’ 


FUNDS 


er t f « principal to be invested and_ in- 
1 support of professorships 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMENT 


Congressional Pr fessorship Endowment Fund: 
Donation by the United States, in_ 1832, by Act of Con- 
gress, of $25,000 in city lots in Washington, D. C., to be 
sold and the proceeds invested as a capital, the dividends 
or interest to be used and applied, in aid of other 
revenues of Columbian Colle to the establishment and 
endowment of such profess rships therein “as now are, 
or hereafter shall be, established by the Trustees”; 
(appropriated to the extent of $6,295.77 by vote of the 
Board of Trustees to the support of ‘the Professorship 
Of English) --—--------<-——-a<n—--eennneeneoanesnrmrennnnnnr nen ...$ 91,711.93 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Elton Professorship Fund: 
Bequest of Rev. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, in 
1872, to be applied for the foundation of a protes- 
moral philosophy in Columbian 


sorship of mental and 
Mental 


College, to be called the Elton Professorship of 
and Moral Philosophy 

Alumni Professorship Fund: 

since 1911, for the endowment 


f Mathematics, the amount 
only to be used for the 


Gifts of various alumni 
of an Alumni Professorship o 
to be invested and the interest 
professorship . erccecese 


14,508.19 


829.49 


$107,049.61 


SPECIFIC ENDOWMENT PUNDS 


1 to be invested and in- 
es speci 


nent funds, 


designated 


come € use 

ed t nors han support of professor 
ships) incidental to, or ¢ inected with, the general work 
of the niversity. 


Scholarship Funds : 
Walker Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of William Walker, of Putnam County, Georgia, 
in 1824, for the endowment of a scholarship--.......-.---- 


tf 


Withington Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of the Board of Trustees of the New York Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, on behalf of John With- 
ington of New York, in 1829, for the purpose of 
endowing a scholarship in Columbian College, to be 
named the Withington Scholarship......-------———----—~ 


Morehouse Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., in 1861, 
to Columbian College, with the design of adding to 
its ability to furnish gratuitous instruction to indigent 


students for the Christian ministry...----- sapteitptealotes 


Kendall Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Amos Kendall, of Washington, D. C., in 1869, to 
Columbian College on behalf of Calvary Baptist 
Church in the City of Washington, to purchase a 
classical scholarship; the Trustees of Public Schools 
in the City of Washington, and their successors, to 
have the perpetual privilege of selecting from said 
schools one pupil annually to fill said scholarship, and 
the pupils so selected each to be entitled to instruction 
in said College for the term of six years, tree of 

library, and apparatus, Or 


charge for tuition, use of 
dents of 


for any other privilege allowed to paying stu 
the samme rade -........--------<--ces-essoeeneeneecsensessenennsneenccnsnenseseeeees 
Davis Scholarship Fund ; 
Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worchester, Massachusetts, in 
1869, the income to be appropriated to some student 
pursuing his collegiate course in Columbian College 


under certain conditions —.....- Sian : 

M. M. Carter Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. Gs 
in 1871, to Columbian College, to found a scholarship 


for some deserving yOUNG MAN... 


2,500.00 


1,953.13 


1,500.00 


1,000.00 


1,000,00 


SS ey Po a ae 


— 


Sand 
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Farnham Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Robert Farnham, of Washington, D. C., 
in 1871, to Columbian College for a scholarship in the 
College 

Powell Scholarship Fund: 

Devise of real estate by Rear Admiral Levin M. Powell, 
of Washington, D. C, in 1886, to Columbian Univer- 
sity for the free education of young men by way of 
preparation for entrance into the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, or to fit them to become mates and masters 
in the Merchant Marine Service of the United States. 18,923.00 


Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of an anonymous person in memory of Miss Mary 
Lowell Stone, in 1893, to Columbian University for 
scholarships for needy women students in science im 
the Department of Arts and SCiCMCes.....----r---o-sceseeseeees 2,000.00 


H. H. Carter Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 
1896, in memory of her husband, Henry Harding 
Carter, to Columbian University, as a foundation for 
scholarships in civil engineering in Columbian College 5,000.00 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of the Columbian Women, in 1915, in memory of 
Mrs. Nellie Maynard Knapp, to George Washington 
University, for scholarships for women in the Depart- 
ment of Arts and SCiences................-c-s-c-esesnseresessnsesnnssnesnss 3,000.00 


1,000.00 


$43,835.74 


Medical School and Hospital Funds: 


Cooper Medical Research Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Eleanor J. Cooper, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1905, to Columbian) University on certain 
terms since modified by the Supreme Court of D. C. 
as follows: The income to be devoted towards the’ 
establishment and maintenance, in connection with the 
Medical Department of George Washington Univer- 
sity, of a Research Laboratory, the work of this 
laboratory to be devoted to the investigation of the 
nature, causation, prevention, and cure of malaria 
and other infectious and contagious diseases...........--.-..... 10,000.00 
National Park Seminary Hospital Endowment Fund: 

Gift of students of National Park Seminary, of Forest 
Glen, Maryland, in 1906, to George Washington 
University, for the endowment of a bed in the Uni- 
versity Hospital —..-----------so-ssensseeseenssnnsesnsesneeenmnnennnannenens 

Woodbury Hospital Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Miss Ellen deQ. Woodbury, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1909, to George Washington University, for 
the reception and treatment of female patients in 
the hospital belonging to or connected with the Uni- 
versity -.. cseueieee 

Chapman Hospital Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, of Washing- 

ton, D. C., in 1911, to George, Washington Univer- 
sity, to be used for the purposes of the free wards 
Of its University Hospital. .esssssrenneeeersssnnenneneeeee 1,350.90 


500,00 


9,583.33 
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Tree Hospital Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 
1911, in memory of his mother, Mrs. Laura M. Tree, 
to Columbian University, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing one or more beds in perpetuity in the Univer- 
sity Hospital to be known as the “Laura M. Tree 

bed or beds” qecocceccececocncosesqecescseseeseseseseSeSOeSeBOOSGNpeSeOeeeeOOOenae® 


Prize Funds: 


Davis Prise Fund: 
Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1847, to Columbian College, for prizes to be awarded 
vers of the senior class as shall 


annually to such memt 
since 


have made the greatest progress in elocution 
their connection with the College.........-------s-sss-seeserers 
Ruggles Prize Fund: 

Gift of William Ruggles, of Washington, D. C. (a pro- 
fessor in Columbian College and at one time Acting 
President), in 1859, to Columbian College, for a 
prize to be awarded annually for excellence in mathe- 
TACICS cececccccaccncoreceosossssnncasosuaseserenessnascosscnsnsssesesscsscoestasenenenseceeseece 


Staughton-Elion Prize Fund: 

Gift of Rev. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, in 
1860 and 1865, to Columbian College, for prizes to be 
awarded annually for excellence in the Latin and 
Greek languages; one to be called the Staughton prize 
in Latin, the other the Elton prize in Gréek 


Fitch Prize Fund: 
Gift of James E. Fitch, of Washington, D4. ae 
1883, to Columbian University in memory of Willie 
E. 'Fitch, for a gold prize medal to be assigned 
annually under the auspices of the Scientific School... 


Walsh Prise Fund: 
Gift of Thomas F. Walsh, of Washington, Dp . C2 in 
1901, to Columbian University, for a gold medal to 
be awarded annually for excellence in Irish history. 


Cutter Prize Fund : 
Gift of Marion Kendall Cutter, of Washington, D. oa 
in 1902, to Columbian University, in memory of E. K. 
Cutter, for a prize to be awarded annually for excel- 
lence in the study of English.............-.- 


Hubbard Prize Fund 

Gift of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard, of Washington, 
D. C., in 1907, to George Washington University in 
memory of her husband, Gardiner G. Hubbard, for 
a prize to be awarded annually to the student in the 
undergraduate department of the University who, 
having maintained throughout four years a high 
standing in the classes of American history, may be 
required to present the best essay upon art assigned 
topic in this subject... 


700,00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


300,00 


1,000.00 
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Ordronaux Prize Fund: 

Bequest of John Ordronaux, of Glen Head, N. Y., in 
1909, to George Washington University, for the estab- 
lishment of biennial prizes in the Law and Medical 
Departments  -...--.--sc--s-v-sccee-sesesenesssnneesnenennnssennecns : : 


4,762.50 


Sterrett Prize Fund: 

Gift of Rev. J. Macbride Sterrett, in 1911, ta George 
Washington University in memory of his son, be 
Macbride Sterrett, Jr., for a gold medal to be awarded 
annually to the student obtaining highest average in 


physics 200.00 


$9,962.50 


a eee ENDOWMENT RESTORATION FUND 
Non-permanent fund, principal and income usable 
for the purposes specified. 


Endowment Restoration and Accretion Fund: 


A fund created by the Board of Trustees, October 10, 
1917, without limitation of time or amount, to provide 
means for the restoration of principal of Endowment 
Funds used for current expenses prior to August 31, 
1910. After such restoration has been effected from the 
fund or from any other source, the fund to be called 
General Endowment Accretion Fund, open and per- 
petual, the income only to be used for University 
PUFPOSCS ----nncecconnsceonesecenesenenssensennseeensersenansennnnenensntsnsennessenns * 


Summary. 
--».258,781.94 
. 107,049.61 


General Endowment Funds.......... 
Professorship Endowment Funds.. 


Specific Endowment Funds: 


Scholarship Funds -.-.-- 


aie aoe 
Medical School and Hospital Funds... 


31,434.23 


Prize Funds ...........------- Jie GIRO 
= —_—_ 85,232.47 
Endowment, Restoration and Accretion Fund............-..------- 2,100.00 


Total Endowment Funds. ........-.-----ss-ssescesssessessnssnsecsnesnnensensnenes 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Exursit “N.” 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS. 
As at August 31, 1918. 
STOCKS, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.: 
6 shares of stock . $ 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. : 
40 shares of 7 per cent Preferred Stock 
BONDS. 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co.: 
$24,000 4 per cent First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1934 E* ite 
*Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co.: 
$10,000 4 per cent Collateral Trust Bonds, due 2002 
Virginia Railway Co.: 
$300 5 per cent First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series “A,” 
due 1962 
Washington Railway and E lectric | Co.: 
$4,500 4 per cent Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
due 1951 : ae : 
Potomac Electric Power Co.: 
$15,000 5 per cent Consolidated Mortgage Gold Coupon 
Bonds, due 1936 
Norfolk and Washington Steamboat Co. : 


708.00 


4,000.00 


20,959.17 


8,094.72 


297.38 


3,631.25 


15,025.00 


$200 5 per cent Coupon Bonds, due 1931 208.00 
City of New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
$3,000 4 per cent Sinking Fund Bonds, due 1922 3,000.00 
City of Medford, Massachusetts : 
$3,000 4 per cent Sewerage Loan Bonds, due 1924 3,000.00 
Liberty Loan Bonds—Second Series 2,000.00 
Liberty Loan Bonds—Third Series anaes 6,300.00 
TRUST NOTES. 
Thomas R. Marshall Note: 
Secured by deed of trust on part ol lot 5, square 253, 
and lot 70, block 30, in Columbia Heights; interest 
5 per cent; due May 5, 1919 Y3 os 5,000.00 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company Notes 
Secured by deed of trust on lots in squares 509, 552, 615, 
617 and 674; interest 5 per cent; due June 9, 1920....... 11,000.00 
Agnes Plunkett Notes: 
Secured by deed of trust on part of lot 12, square 11, in 
Meridian Hill: interest 5% per cent; due February 4, 
1920 : _ Pe ; 200.00 
Arthur T. Ramsey and Judith L. Steele Notes: 
Secured by deed of trust on lots 21, 22, 23 and part of 
lot 9, block 32, Columbia Heights; interest 5 per cent; 
due March 20, 1920..........---.------ccss-seceseeesnsoneeeerenees : 3,000.00 
Interest in $350,000.00 note pay: vable to W ashington Loan and 
Trust Co.. Fiscal Agent of George Washington Uni iversity, 
Trustee of Endowment Funds. secured by deed of trust, 
executed by the University to National Savings and Trust 
Company, Trustee, December 1, 1910, on Medical and 
Hospital Lands and Buildings, 1335, 1339 and 1341 H 
Street N.W.: without interest; due on or before De- 
. 323,430.23 


cember 1, 1920 


*To secure these — 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. common stock. 


the University has received 100 shares of 
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REAL ESTATE. 


Congressional Endowment: 


Lot 8, SQUare 13-------seeocneeseeeneecnneeeeeneesenneeesennns $ 2, 
Lot 10, square 


Lot 12, square 4,588.00 
Lot 13, square 3,924.00 
Lot 9, square 2,224.00 
Lot 8, square 3,055.00 
Lot 2, square 1,069.00 


Lot 5, square 1,896.00 


Powell Endowment, 1707 I Street N.W-.--:---0----ssesmesee : 


Chapman Endowment, Hyattsville -........-- 
Corcoran Endowment, sub-lot 148, square 6 


79 
ie 


SUMMARY. 


. 342,630.23 


Trust Notes -.--..---------- 
41,937.00 


Real Estate ........----------- 


Cash on hand for Investment, August 31, 1918, Exhibit “A’ 


Total Endowment Funds, Exhibit “M”........-----------s-= 


21,539.00 
18,923.00 
125.00 
1,350.00 


$451,790.7 


451,790.7 


1,373.2 


r 
a] 


inag 


$453,164.02 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Exursit “OQ.” 


EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS. 


is, principal and income usable for 
y the donors, each trust terminating 


Non-permane 
the purpose speci 
on its execution 


Principal 
of Fund. 


Executory Trust Funds not Confined to Building Purposes: 


Denman Law School. Fund: 

Bequest of Hampton Y. Denham, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1904, to Columbian Uni- 
versity, for the use and benefit of the 
Law Department i ce a cnc a 

Interest in General Property of the University 

Rita Weller Note 
Secured by deed of trust on lots 16 to 34 

and 36 to 44, square 849; interest 5 per 
cent; due October 25, 1918. 
Cash wks = ities 


8,782.51 


’ 


Law School Fund 


Amounts set aside by the Trustees of the 
University since 1911 for the benefit of 
the Law School .......... sve 15,294.43 
0.00 


Liberty Loan, First, Converted $13,6 
4 per cent bonds............. 
CRO cok aia 
Jacques Law School Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of 
Washington, D. C., in 1912, to George 
Washington University, to be used in such 
manner as the Trustees may direct for 
the Law Scliool «oc2cc.ndseusceeteeee ee 
Rita Weller Notes: 
Secured by deed of trust on. lots 16 to 34 
and 36 to 44, square 849, interest 5 per 
cent; due October 25, 1918 : Be. 
0.) | Peo iene nnnnr ene: ete ORB it oe a 
Jacques Medical School Fund 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary Emma Jacques, of 
Washington, D. C., in 1912, to George 
Washington University, to be used in 
such manner as the Trustees may direct 
for the Hospital of the University... 4,541.03 
U. S. Steel Corporation: 
$3,000.00 5 per cent Sinking Fund Gold 
Coupon Bonds, due 1963............- aia 
Metropolitan Railroad Co.: 
$1,000.00 5 per cent First Mortgage Gold 
Bond, due 1925 isl eades 


Bequest of, Theodore J. Mayer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1907 (received in 1916), 
to George Washington University, for 
the benefit of the University Hospital 3,678.9: 


Oo 


Investment 


$ 


of Fund. 


7,179.32 


1,000.00 
603.19 


13,650.00 
1,644.43 


4,000.00 
541.02 


3,060.00 


1,070.00 
411.03 


Building Funds: 


Law School Building Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing a 
site and erecting a Law School building...$ 

Accrued Interest on $300.00 Second Liberty 
yt, aac a 

Washington Railway and Electric Co. : 
$1,000.00 4 per cent Consolidated Mortgage 

Gold Bond, due 1951 ae 


Liberty Loan, Second: 
$5,400.00 4 per cent Oe, a Ie 


Liberty Loan, Third: 
$50.00 414 per cent a” | aes 
Cash 


General Building Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity May 31, 1916, for purchasing sites, 
buildings and equipment, remodelling or 
rebuilding, and paying off obligations. 
This is an open subscription fund, to be 
continued and increased indefinitely. (All 
subscriptions to this fund have been ap- 
propriated by resolutions of the Board of 
Trustees to the Law School Building 
Fund, until otherwise directed. )........- 


Norfolk and Washington Steamboat @e.* 
$500.00 5 per cent Coupon Trust Bond, 

due 1931 .. Cadi 

Cash 

Fifty Thousand Dollar Building and Grounds 
Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity for purchasing sites and buildings, 
remodelling or rebuilding, and paying off 
obligations 

Cash 
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$36,837.94 


Principal Investment 
of Fund. of Fund. 
Potomac Electric Power Co.: 
$2,000.00 5 per cent Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold Coupon Bonds, due 1936... 2,028.75 
Washington Gas Light Co.: 
$1,000.00 5 per cent General Mortgage 
) Gold Bond, due 1960 pele et Rela 1,105.00 ) 
CSD y ceecceccectsnnrsoeesonsecesssnavesesienonentenscnconssneonramsnosecanrs 545.20 } 


$36,837.94 


7,177.47 


$ 4.00 


860.00 


5,400.00 


50.00 
863.47 


653.42 


515.00 
138.42 


1,665.00 
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Mechanical Engineering Laboratory Butiding 
Fund: 

Gifts of various persons towards a fund 
authorized by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity for erection and equipment of a 
building for Mechanical Engineering 
This building has been completed. The 
amount stated in account represents de- 
layed payments on subscriptior and is 
to be transferred to General Account to 
reimburse for advances during con- 
struction 


Cash 


1S 


Adm.ntistration Building Fund 


Amount set aside by the trustees of the 
University November 17, 1917, to be used 
in the purchase of the Administration 
Building, 2101 G Street N.W.,; under an 
option contained in the lease expiring De- 
cember 1, 1922 ‘ eelitimoaliesane 

Cash .... cinislbasbohtanel —— aay Sete 


SUM MARY. 
Principal of Funds. 


Funds not confined to building purposes.. 
Building Funds .............- ME ne ee! 


Bonds  ....... : eS ea ee 
Trust Notes 
Deed of Trust 
Accrued Interest 


RSET eeteen sisdndies 


Principal 


of Fund. 


2,000.00 


$11,770.89 


Principal 
of Fund. 


$ 36,837.94 


11,770.89 


$48,608.83 


37 


Investment 
of Fund 


2,000.00 


$11,770.89 


Investment 


of Fund. 


‘ 


5,000.00 


$ 27,738.75 
( 


$48,608.83 
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TRUST ACCOUNTS 
Summary 

Unexpended Income, Cash on Hand, 

September 1, 1917 

come for Year: 

Endowment Funds 

Income for General Purposes........$1,618.90 

Income for Designated Purposes 3,691.21 


Executory Trust Funds: 
Income for Designated Purposes 


Total 


Expenses for Year: 
Endowment Funds: 
Expenses for General Purposes... 1,437.54 
Expenses for Designated Pur- 
poses 4,704.42 
Executory Trust Funds: 
Expenses for Designated Pur- 


poses 


Jnexpended Income, Cash on Hand, 
August 31, 1918 


$ 10,320.04 


$ 5,310.11 


1,439.36 
6,749.47 


$ 17,069.51 


6,142.26 


$9,912.7 
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